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O* all the physical sciences, that which investigates the laws of 
surrounding planets—which extends theviews of man to other 
spheres of existence, those “multiplied masses of increased and 
still increasing light,”—-Astronomy— unquestionably is the most 
spiritualizing: contemplated as one grand whole, it is the most 
beautiful monument of the human mind, the most noble record 
of its intelligence. In the earlier ages of the world, before science 
had shed a light upon the human understanding, Man, seduced 
by the illusions of his senses, and led away by his self-love and 
vain-glory, for a long time deemed the earth on which he trod 
to be the centre of the motion of the heavenly bodies, and justl 

was he punished for his pride by the vain terrors they inspired. 
The slow discoveries of ages have gradually withdrawn the veil 
which covered the systems of the universe, and, taught by 
Astronomy, man has learned that he is but the inhabitant of a 
third-rate planet, almost imperceptible in the vast extent of the 
solar system, that system itself only an insensible point in the 
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immensity of space. With the highest knowledge and the most 
sublime range of speculation, Astronomy combines religion and 
poetry. It reveals to us the growth as well as the decay of suns 
and planetary systems; it carries us into infinity, and gives us 
some faint conception of the stupendous magnitude of an uni- 
verse, where suns like our own may be reckoned by millions, 
and where the planets which roll round them are beyond all our 
powers of vision; it shows us that the whole system to which 
our planet belongs is but a subordinate unit in a firmament of 
stars—that firmament but one among many, which, as vast in 
size and as glorious as our own, are scattered indefinitely through 
immensity, forming, doubtless, one stupendous system, bound 
together by fine relationships; these firmaments, however, placed 
so deep in space that to inferior telescopes they seem like faint 
streaks or spots of milky liquid upon the blue of the sky ;—and 
the aggregate of these not yet the whole, for, beyond the regions 
that have been penetrated by the telescope, there yet may 
stretch an undiscovered infinity. And, as we survey these 
marvellous truths, we are lost in the feeling of immensity, and 
of the comparative insignificance of this globe and its millions of 
inhabitants. But this is soon followed by a sense of gratifi- 
cation, gratitude, and wonder, that to us has been permitted 
such a knowledge of the unbounded system of the universe. In 
speaking of astronomical discoveries, Schiller has said :— 
« All measureless, all infinite in awe, 
Heaven to great souls is given ; 
And yet the sprite of littleness can draw 
Down to its inch—the Heaven !” 

True indeed are the poet’s words. Insignificant as man may 
appear, he has been permitted to penetrate, as it were, through 
all space, and become familiar with the laws of nature, at dis- 
tances so enormous as to baffle our imaginations—to ascertain 
the relative density of our sun and planets, and to discover the 
laws by which the whole of the vast system is held together and 
maintained through countless ages in perfect security and order. 
By the revelations of the telescope, and its younger sister, the 
microscope, we are taught that “we are in the midst of being, 
whose amount, perhaps, we cannot estimate, but which is yet all 
so exquisitely related, that the perfection of its parts has no 
dependence upon their magnitude ;—of being, within whose au- 
gust bosom the little ant has its home, secure as the path of the 
most splendid star; and whose mightiest intervals—if Infinite 
Power has built up its frame-work—Infinite Mercy and Infinite 
Love glowingly fill, and give all things warmth and lustre and 
life—the sense of the presence of God!” The infinite extent 
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of this field, where no bounds can be set to our speculations, 
peculiarly shows the pre-eminence of Astronomy among all 
other pursuits of human wisdom. In metaphysics, in literature, 
in the arts, ignorant as we are, we can assign limits, and supply, 
in imagination at least, all that may be wanting to perfection ; 
but, in the works of nature, beyond our power of scrutiny, we 
see no end to our inquiries; we perceive only the littleness of 
man, and the nothingness and vanity of all his boasted attain- 
ments. 

It must always be a speculation of great interest to trace the 
growth of any science, from the first feeble efforts which mark 
its infancy, to the majestic and matured systems which have 
been strengthened by discovery and established by time, In 
no science is this progressive improvement so well marked 
as in Astronomy. Its onward march has been so rapid, and 
at the same time so progressive and continued, that we can 
follow its steps as distinctly and satisfactorily as we can trace 
the events of our own lives. For this reason, as well as to 
enable the uninitiated reader to comprehend the extent of the 
researches and the value of the discoveries in this branch of 
science, which have distinguished our own age, we propose briefly 
to recapitulate the leading features which mark the advance- 
ment of physical Astronomy, from its first dawnings to the state 
of excellence in which we now behold it ; and, in the second place, 
to explain, as clearly and with as few technicalities as possible, 
the nature of these most recent discoveries, which have not only 
added to our knowledge of the structure of the universe, but 
have destroyed erroneous hypotheses which for —_ had been 
looked upon as true. Astronomy is, in all probability, the most 
ancient of all the sciences, and may even be considered to be 
coeval with the infancy of society itself, if the rude observations 
of shepherds and herdsmen may be taken into account. 
The shepherd, as he watched his flocks by night, and the chil- 
dren of the nomade patriarchs, as they made their couches 
beneath the cloudless Asiatic sky, would, from the curiosity 
naturally inherent in the human mind, be induced to fix 
their gaze upon the brilliant spectacle of the heavens con- 
stantly before them; and their attention once drawn to a con- 
templation of the firmament, they would remark the invariable 
position of the greater number of these bodies with regard to 
each other. Nor could they fail to observe that certain remark- 
able stars that were seen overhead in the evening twilight 
at any particular season, presented themselves upon the western 
edge of the celestial hemisphere at the corresponding hour, 
when two or three months had glided by; and then, after a 
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considerable time, again appeared overhead in the twilight. 
Hence, by some denomination or other, we should have a distinc- 
tion made between what we now call fixed stars, and the planets ; 
while the sun and moon are in their appearances sufficiently 
distinct from the rest of the heavenly bodies, as to have called 
for a further distinguishing appellation, and to have claimed the 
particular regard of these rude observers. 

This was, in all probability, the origin of Astronomy, and in 
this state, doubtless, did it remain for many ages, and in many 
countries, unknown to and unconnected with each other. Thus, 
for example, amongst the savage inhabitants of our own island, 
when discovered by the Romans, some of the simple facts of 
Astronomy were well known. Thus, Pomponius Mela, speak- 
ing of the Druids, says, “Hi terre mundique magnitudinem 
et formam, motus cceli ac siderum, ac, quid Dii velint, scire 
profitentur ;” and Cesar thus writes to the same effect, “ Multa 
preterea de sideribus atque eorum motu, de mundi ac terrarum 
magnitudine, de rerum natura, de deorum immortalium vi ac 
potestate disputant, et juventuti tradunt.” From this, as well 
as many other similar statements in reference to the barbarous 
inhabitants of other nations, we deem it more than probable that 
the observation of the simplest facts in connection with the 
heavenly bodies was common to all nations; and, as a conse- 
quence thereof, the length of a year, the duration of a lunar 
revolution, the particular rising of certain stars at certain seasons, 
and a few other common and obvious phenomena, might be 
predicted with a certain degree of accuracy, long before those 
observations assumed a scientific form, and long anterior to that 
time from which we date the origin of Astronomy as a science, 
properly so called. 

The honor of arranging these observed facts into something 
like order, and, consequently, the invention of the science of 
Astronomy, is attributed by different writers to various nations, 
viz:—the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Chinese, and the 
Indians. Beneath the fine climate and in the level plains of 
Chaldea, the spectacle of the heavens, everywhere so striking, 
must have forcibly arrested the attention of a people just 
emerging from a state of barbarism; and the habit of observa- 
tion was perhaps increased by the addiction of their sages to 
judicial astrology, and to endeavours to discover the imagined 
relations between the movements of the stars and human des- 
tinies. From the plains of Chaldea, this habit of observing 
astronomical changes made its way to the valley of the Nile, 
and hence the Egyptians soon became as well versed therein. 
The Chaldean and Egyptian records furnished materials from 
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which the motions of the sun and moon could be calculated 
with sufficient exactness for the prediction of eclipses ; and some 
remarkable cycles or periods of years, in which the lunar eclipses 
return in very nearly the same order, had been ascertained by 
observation : but when we rememher, that in order to account for 
eclipses, these people supposed that the great luminaries were 
on fire on one side only, and that the temporary presentation 
of their darkened side towards the earth was the cause of the 
phenomenon, we can scarcely allow that they possessed any really 
scientific pretensions. Nor was this the only theory on the matter ; 
another, equally absurd, was believed, to the effect that the sun 
and moon were carried round the heavens in chariots, closed 
on all sides, with the exception of one round hole, the occasional 
closing of which was productive of the eclipse. We might 
cite many other theories equally ridiculous, all of which tend to 
show that their whole knowledge of Astronomy was confined to 
a few plain and simple phenomena, the result of observation 
alone. Nor can we indeed wonder at this, for, considering the 
extreme imperfection of their means of measuring time and space, 
this was, perhaps, as much as could have been expected at that 
early period. 

The Chinese date back their knowledge of astronomical 
science to a very early period, and they assert that in the year 
2752 before the Christian era, Fohi, their first emperor, computed 
astronomical tables. So great indeed was the esteem in which 
Astronomy was held, that the sceptre of the empire was given 
to Chueni on account of his knowledge of the heavenly bodies. 
Their observations and records of eclipses are very accurate. 
The first eclipse recorded by the Chinese occurred in the year 
2167 B.C.; but the account of it is so confused, that modern 
calculations have not been able to verify it. Thirty-six of 
these phenomena, however, are recorded by Confucius, of which 
thirty-one have been verified by modern calculations. But, 
notwithstanding this fact, it seems certain, that in the study 
of the heavens, the Chinese satisfied themselves chiefly with a 
few practical results and calculations. They were possessed of 
patience but not of genius; they observed the heavens with 
unremitting assiduity, but they never ventured to reason or 
combine. The process of generalization seems to have exceed- 
ed the reach of their faculties, and notwithstanding the genial 
temperature of their climate, the perpetual serenity of their sky, 
and the liberal encouragement held out by their emperors, the 
Astronomy of the Chinese has never risen to the dignity of a 
science. 

If to the observed facts already stated as constituting the 
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astronomical knowledge of the Chaldeans and Egyptians, we 
add the arbitrary collection of stars or groups of stars into 
constellations; the division of the zodiac into twelve signs, 
corresponding to the months of the year; of the month into 
27 or 28 days, answering to the changes of the moon ; an obscure 
idea of the revolution of the earth upon its axis, afterwards lost ; 
the knowledge of five planets, and some contradictory notions 
respecting the nature and motions of comets ; we have a correct 
picture of the Astronomy of the Greeks. Nor is it matter of won- 
der that these people, highly civilized as they were, made so little 
progress in this branch of physical science, when we remember 
that the philosophy of Aristotle laid it down as a principle, that 
the celestial motions were regulated by laws proper to them- 
selves, and bearing no affinity to those which prevail on earth. 
By thus drawing a broad and impassable line of separation between 
celestial and terrestrial mechanics, it placed the former altogether 
out of the pale of experimental research, while it at the same 
time impeded the progress of the latter, by the assumption of 
principles respecting natural and unnatural motions, hastily 
adopted from the most superficial and cursory remark, unde- 
serving even the name of observation. Astronomy, therefore, 
continued for ages a science of mere record, in which theory had 
no part, except in so far as it attempted to conciliate the 
inequalities of the celestial motions with that assumed law of 
uniform circular revolution, which was alone considered consist- 
ent with the perfection of the heavenly mechanism. Hence 
arose an unwieldy, if not self-contradictory, mass of hypothetical 
motions of sun, moon, and planets, in circles, whose centres 
were carried round in other circles, and these again in others, 
without end, “cycle on epicycle, orb on orb,” till, at length, as 
observation grew more exact, and fresh epicycles were continually 
added, the absurdity of so cumbrous a mechanism became too 
palpable to be borne. But even amidst these confused hypo- 
theses and erroneous notions, a glimpse of the truth seems to 
have illumined the mind of one philosopher, Pythagoras, to 
whom it occurred, that were the earth a solid globe revolving 
upon an axis, and at the same time advancing in a circular orbit 
round the sun, many of the irregularities of the heavenly motions 
would be thereby simply and at once accounted for. This notion, 
so extraordinary and incomprehensible in an age when, by the 
generality of men, the earth was conceived to be an extensive 
circular plain, overhung by a hemispherical canopy of sky, 
suspended upon nothing, was embraced by some few of his 
pupils, and by them transmitted downwards through half a dozen 
centuries, until it was finally dismissed by Ptolemy, who formed a 
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new theory, to the effect that the earth was a solid globe, at rest 
in the centre of the universe, with the various planetary bodies 
revolving, in larger and larger circles, according to the order of 
their distances, which order ran thus:—the Moon, Mercury, 
Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. From this period 
until the 16th century, Ptolemy continued to be the supreme 
authority upon astronomical subjects, and his system remained 
the admitted theory of the universe. But about the middle 
of the 16th century, Copernicus, a native of Prussia, revived the 
Pythagorean doctrine. He was led to do this from his observation 
of the planet Mars, which appeared to be much larger some- 
times than it did at others. He spent forty years of his life 
meditating upon the possible cause of this appearance, and 
at length came to the conclusion that the theory of its 
revolution round the earth was perfectly incompatible with this 
observed fact ; while the theory which Pythagoras had advanced 
so long before, and which made the planet Mars and the earth 
both revolve about the sun, the former at a greater distance and 
in a larger circle than the latter, was amply sufficient to solve 
the difficulty. He had also long observed that apparent motion 
was not real, and concluded, therefore, that, although the sun 
appeared to move, it might really be at rest, while, on the other 
hand, the apparent rest of the earth might be but the illusion of 
our senses. With great boldness, therefore, he launched the 
solid earth from the position of rest assigned to it by Ptolemy, 
replaced the sun in the centre of the solar system, and showed 
how simply, by this new arrangement, he could account for the 
apparent motions of the sun, moon, and planets. 

It may appear somewhat surprising to some of our readers, 
that such confused notions respectmg the constitution of our 
system should have so long prevailed, and that there should 
have been such difficulty experienced in acquiring a true notion 
of the disposition of its parts. Mr. Jackson,* an elegant writer 
on this and other subjects, has briefly and neatly accounted for 
them. “ We see it,’”’ he observes, “not in plana but in section.” 
And Sir John Herschel, who quotes this remark, adds the 
following observations :+—“ The reason of this is, that our point 
of observation lies in its general plane; but the notion we aim 
at forming of it is, not that of its section, but of its plan. This 
is as if we should attempt to read a book, or make out the 
countries on a map, with the eye on a level with the paper. We 
can only judge directly of the distances of objects by their sizes, or 


* « Letters on various Subjects.’ 
tT ‘ Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy.’ 
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rather, of their change of distance by their change of size; 
neither have we any means of ascertaining, otherwise than 
indirectly, even their positions, one among the other, from their 
apparent places as seen by us. Now, the variations in the appa- 
rent size of the sun and moon are too small to admit of exact 
measure without the use of the telescope, and the bodies of 
the planets cannot even be distinguished as having any distinct 
size, with the naked eye.” 

This system of the universe, originally conceived by Pythago- 
ras and revived by Copernicus, was first propounded to the 
world by the latter philosopher in a work entitled ‘The Revolu- 
tions,’ published about the middle of the 16th century. It was 
well received by the generality of accurate thinkers of that age, 
but it, at the same time, met with great opposition; and among 
its chief opponents was the celebrated Danish astronomer, Tycho 
Brahe. Noble and wealthy by birth, and enjoying the friendship 
of Frederick of Denmark, this philosopher converted a small 
island in the Baltic into a magnificent observatory, and devoted 
all his wealth to the erection of vast instruments to aid him in 
his constant observation of the heavenly motions. The result 
of his unremitting labours of twenty-one years’ duration was an 
elaborate catalogue of the right ascensions and declinations of 
the stars, a knowledge of the true nature of comets, which, be- 
fore his time, were conceived to be merely meteors, floating 
within the earth’s atmosphere, together with a mass of observa- 
tions, which subsequently fell into the hands of his friend and 
pupil, Kepler. Upon the death, however, of Frederick, Tycho 
was driven by persecution from his beloved observatory and his 
country, and found a refuge in Bohemia, being received with 
honour by the Emperor Rodolph, at Prague. Here did he 
continue the labours which had been interrupted at Uraniberg, 
and here did he receive a visit from a young enthusiast, Kepler, 
a name which deservedly stands high in the annals of astro- 
nomical history. Kepler found himself a welcome guest at 
Prague, and soon afterwards received, at the hands of the empe- 
ror, an official appointment, which installed him as the calcu- 
lating assistant to his Danish friend. 

Kepler was one of those rarely gifted men whom nature has 
given to the world, to enlarge the boundaries of science—to 
enrich it by discoveries—and to lay the foundations of systems 
which the eee of future philosophers might ripen to maturity ; 
he was ardent in temper, an enthusiastic theorist, and invariably 
framed an hypothesis before he set to work to find out the facts 
that would serve for its establishment. Not so with Tycho—he 
was cautious, patient, enthusiastic, and persevering, and his 
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whole life was spent in gathering material. Kepler had the 
advantage of a constant residence with his great master during 
the latter years of his life, and at his death he obtained the accu- 
mulated mass of observations which the incessant labors of Tycho 
had enabled him to collect. These observations, in fact, formed 
the groundwork of Kepler’s discoveries; and the great services 
they were thus the means of rendering to Astronomy, sufficiently 
atone for the erroneous ideas they led Tycho to adopt in his re- 
jection of the Copernican system of the universe. In the hands 
of Kepler, they produced the three most important discoveries 
which have ever been made in natural science. These discove- 
ries have since passed by the name of Kepler’s laws, and are to 
the following effect. First—That the planets revolve in elliptic 
orbits of small eccentricity, having the sun situate in one of the 
foci ;* secondly—that each describes, about the sun’s centre, 
equal areas in equal times; and thirdly—that the squares of the 
periodic times in which the several planets revolve are to each 
other in the same proportion as the cubes of their mean distances 
from the sun are. In this third law, Kepler prophesied that 
this simple proportion would be found to exist between the times 
and distances of all the planets; so that, if the distance and 
periodic time of any one of them were known, and if the periodic 
times of the rest were observed by their successive returns to the 
same point of the sky, their respective solar distances might be 
all ascertained. “ These laws of Kepler’s constitute,” remarks 
Sir J. Herschel, “the most important and beautiful system of 
geometrical relations which have ever been discovered by a mere 
inductive process, independent of any consideration of a theore- 
tical kind. They comprise within them a compendium of the 
motions of all the planets, and enable us to assign their places 
in their orbits at any instant of time past or to come (disregard- 
ing their mutual perturbations), provided certain purely geome- 
trical problems can be numerically resolved.” 

But even the great mind of Kepler was led away by some of 


* To appreciate the importance of these laws, it must be remembered that 
Copernicus and his followers conceived that the planets moved in circles, with 
an uniform motion. Fortunately, Kepler fixed upon Mars, as the planet whose 
motion he should first investigate ; the orbit of this planet is one of the most 
eccentric in the system; so that the inequalities, and consequently the laws of 
its motion, were more easily detected. By a train of observation and reason- 
ing of the most masterly and profound nature, he came to the conclusion that 
the orbit must be oval, or an ellipse. His enunciation of this discovery is as 
follows :—‘‘ Orbita planete non est circulus, sed ingrediens ad latera utraque 
paulatim, iterumque ad circuli amplitudinem in perigzo exiens, cujusmodi 
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figuram itineris ovalem, appellitant.”—De Motibus Stelle Martis, p. 213. 
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those most extraordinary speculations and theories which fre- 
quently hold captive even the greatest genius. In 1619 he pub- 
lished a work on ‘ Harmonics,’ in which he informed the world 
the earth was a living animal ; for, “when a stone was thrown into 
the deep clefts of a high mountain, a sound was returned from 
them; and when it was thrown into one of the mountain lakes, 
which, without doubt, were bottomless, a storm immediately 
arose; just as a ticklish animal would shake its head, or run 
shuddering away, when a straw was thrust into its ear or nose.” 
The same work also contains an assertion that the heavenly 
bodies were engaged together in performing a concert of music, 
in which Jupiter and Saturn took the bass; Mars, the Earth, 
and Venus the tenor; and Mercury the treble. 

At the very period when Kepler was working out his beautiful 
generalizations, Galileo was constructing that instrument, by the 
aid of which so much has since been effected,—the Telescope. In 
the early part of the 17th century, the children of an optician of 
Middeburg, named Jansen, while amusing themselves in the shop, 
accidentally arranged a couple of magnifying glasses in such a 
way, that when they looked through them at the church steeple, 
it appeared to them both larger and nearer. Jansen took ad- 
vantage of the discovery and fitted up a similar combination in a 
rude frame, but proceeded no farther in the matter. The rumour 
of this discovery reached Galileo while on a visit at Venice, and 
he immediately set about experimentally ascertaining its truth, 
although he had never seen the contrivance, and must therefore 
be regarded as the true and sole inventor of the instrument in 
that form alone in which it could be applied to any scientific 
use or discovery. He carefully adjusted a convex and concave 
lens of glass to each other, and found that any object viewed 
through them became undeniably larger and more distinct. The 
problem was solved, and Galileo had presented the first tele- 
scope to the world. The interest excited by this discovery tran- 
scended all that has ever been inspired by any of the other 
wonders of science. After having exhibited his new instrument 
for a few days, he presented it to the senate of Venice, and con- 
structing another for himself, he proceeded with that to examine 
the heavens. He had not long directed it to this, the field which 
has ever since been its principal domain, before he was rewarded 
with a succession of brilliant discoveries. The belts and satel- 
lites of Jupiter for the first time revealed themselves to the 
human eye ; other stars, unseen before, met him in every quarter 
of the heavens to which he turned. Saturn showed his singular 
encompassing ring. ‘The moon unveiled her mountains. The 
sun himself discovered spots of dark lying in the midst of his 
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brightness. But a singular confirmation of the truth of the 
Copernican system remains to be related. It had been objected 
to that system that, were it true, Venus should appear sometimes 
horned like the moon. To this Galileo replied by admitting 
the conclusion, and averring that, should we ever be able to see 
its actual shape, it would appear so. It is easy to imagine with 
what force the application would strike every mind when the 
telescope confirmed this prediction, and showed the planet just 
as both the philosopher and his objectors had agreed it ought to 
appear. But Galileo’s support of the Copernican sysiem drew 
down upon him a religious persecution. An — was raised by 
the ignorant bigotry of the time, on the ground that in main- 
taining the doctrine of the earth’s motion round the sun, he was 
contradicting the language of Scripture, where, it was said, the 
earth was constantly spoken of as at rest. For the remainder of 
his life he was subjected to the persecution of the Inquisition, 
was imprisoned, and was compelled toabjure his doctrines. At 
length, weighed down by persecution and sorrow, the old man 
breathed his last at the advanced age of seventy-eight. 

But the mantle of Galileo fell upon a worthy successor, 
Newton, whose discovery of the great and universal principle of 
gravitation must be looked upon as the next great step in the 
progress of Astronomy. Before his time, Kepler had caught a 
glimpse of the general law of the inertia of matter, as applicable 
to the great masses of the heavenly bodies, as well as to those with 
which we are conversant on the earth. Galileo, too, by his in- 
vestigations of the laws of falling bodies and the motions of pro- 
jectiles, contributed to lay the foundation of a true system of - 
dynamics, by which motions could be determined from the 
knowledge of the forces producing them, and forces from the 
motions they produce. Hooke went yet farther, and obtained a 
view so distinct of the mode in which the planets might be re- 
tained in their orbits by the sun’s attraction, that, had his mathe- 
matical attainments been equal to his philosophic acumen, and 
his scientific pursuits been less various and desultory, it can 
hardly be doubted that he would have arrived at a knowledge of 
the law of gravitation. But all these researches must be looked 
upon as only smoothing some of the minor obstacles, and pre- 

aring a state of knowledge in which powers like Newton’s could 
os effectually exerted. The discovery by Newton of the great 
and universal principle of gravitation is so generally known, that 
it would be utterly out of place to attempt to enter into any 
detail concerning it, or the train of reasoning hy which the 
gigantic mind of its discoverer was led to detect, or by which 
he successfully proved it. Suffice it then to say, that all the 
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celestial motions known in his time were shown by Newton to 
be consequences of the simple law that every particle of matter 
attracts every other particle of matter in the universe, with a 
force proportional to the product of their masses directly, and 
the square of their mutual distance inversely, and is itself 
attracted with an equal force. From this law he explained how 
an attraction arises between the great masses of which our 
system consists, regulated by a law precisely similar in its expres- 
sion; how the elliptic motions of planets about the sun, and of 
satellites about their primaries, according to the exact rules induc- 
tively arrived at by Kepler, result, as necessary consequences, 
from the same law of force ; and how the orbits of comets them- 
selves are only particular cases of planetary movements. Thence 
proceeding to applications of greater difficulty, he explained how 
the perplexing inequalities of the moon’s motion result from the 
sun’s disturbing action ; how tides arise from the unequal attrac- 
tion of the sun, as well as of the moon, on the earth and the 
ocean which surrounds it; and, lastly, how the precession of the 
equinoxes is a necessary consequence of the same law. Such is 
a brief abstract of the discoveries of Newton. And we may add 
that they are clearly explained and elegantly illustrated in one of 
the works now before us—‘ The Planetary and Stellar Universe,’ 
to which we refer such of our readers as may be desirous of be- 
coming more fully acquainted with them. Of the mode by which 
gravity, that mysterious power, which alike guides the apple in 
its fall to the earth and the planets in their vast revolutions, 
causes its effects, we are entirely ignorant. It is, nevertheless, 
a circumstance extremely curious, that effects, such as are those 
of gravity, should be produced ; that apparently so small a body 
as Mars, for instance, should be able sometimes to impede and 
at other times to expedite the earth in its course. The more we 
reflect on this matter, the more mysterious it appears. It is 
truly wonderful that planetary influence should exist, and that 
the ingenuity of man should have detected it. Astronomy 
reveals things scarcely inferior in interest to the mysteries of 
astrology. It does not, indeed, pretend to show that the planets 
act on the fortunes of men, but it explains after what manner 
and according to what laws they act on each other. And to this we 
may add, that this mysterious power of gravity, emanating from the 
source of all power, and incessantly acting, furnishes us with an 
impressive illustration of a never-failing Providence. Each par- 
ticle of matter, every instant shares in the superintending power 
of the Great Being who wills that the system of the world shall 
be upheld by the principle of universal attraction. By whatever 
agency He has ordained the operations and laws of gravity to be 
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executed, we cannot but ultimately refer them to His immediate 
care. 

Men in general know nothing of this interesting power. 
They consider the sun as dispensing merely: light and heat ; they 
perceive that our earth, without its benign influence, would be a 
dark lump of matter, barren and desolate. Few know that, 
besides the effects of light and heat, we derive from the sun 
another source of preservation. Solar gravity is as essential to 
our welfare as light and heat; the effects of the latter, indeed, 
we feel instantaneously, but the former is not perceptible to our 
senses. It silently and incessantly operates in preserving to us 
all that gladdens our existence here. Nor would its suspension 
be immediately observed. But a continued suspension would 
inevitably be followed by a complete annihilation of the human 
race, and that under circumstances the most deplorable that the 
mind of man can imagine. 

But we must in this place remark, that not only do the planets 
of our system gravitate towards the sun, but that they are also 
attracted towards each other, according to the same law laid 
down by Newton, that is to say, with forces that are directly as 
their masses, and inversely as the squares of their distances. 
This attraction of one planet by another naturally produces a 
different motion to what would have been the simple effect of the 
gravitating power of the sun. Thus, for example, there are 
certain inequalities in the earth’s motion produced by the dis- 
turbing forces both of sun and moon; and, therefore, to trace 
the orbit it describes, and to find its position at any given time, 
we must take into account these antagonistic forces. These 
inequalities in a planet’s motion, caused by the attraction of a 
third body, are called its perturbations ; and we are more parti- 
cularly anxious to draw attention to this matter, since, as we 
shall hereafter have occasion to see, it was from the observation 
of the perturbations of the planet Uranus, that the most recent 
astronomical discovery was effected. We allude, of course, to 
the discovery of the new planet. The problem of two bodies 
gavitating to one another was fully solved by Newton ; but when 
he attempted by a similar process to find the place of a body 
attracted by one, and at the same time disturbed by another 
body, the instruments he employed were insufficient to combat 
the extreme difficulties of the case. His inquiries, however, 
were not altogether fruitless; he detected five very remarkable 
inequalities in the moon’s motion, which he explained by the 
disturbing force of the sun; and his theories, verified by the 
researches of succeeding mathematicians, and by methods of 
calculation essentially different from those which he employed, 
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create in us the greatest astonishment, that a man, by the force 
of his single genius, no way benefited by the speculations of 
those who went before him, no way assisted by the efforts of his 
contemporaries, should have made such progress in a science so 
abstruse. ‘To estimate his merit,” remarks a clever writer,* “we 
must take science as he found it and as he left it; he did not 
merely add to or beautify a system. Newton’s merit was more 
than that of having left marble what he found brick, for he laid 
the very foundations of physical Astronomy, and furnished the 
means and materials for putting them together.” And Sir J. 
Herschel,+ speaking of this great man, remarks— 


“ Whichever way we turn our view, we find ourselves compelled 
to bow before his genius, and to assign to the name of NewTon a 
place in our veneration, which belongs to no other in the annals of 
science. His era marks the accomplished maturity of the human 
reason, as applied to such objects. Everything which went before 
might be more properly compared to the first imperfect attempts of 
childhood, or the essays of inexpert, though promising, adolescence. 
Whatever has since been performed, however great in itself, and 
worthy of so splendid and auspicious a beginning, has never, in point 
of intellectual effort, surpassed that astonishing one which produced 
the Principia.” 

For years after the death of Newton his followers had full 
occupation in verifying his discoveries, and in extending and 
improving the mathematical methods which, it had now become 
manifest, were to prove the key to an inexhaustible treasure of 


knowledge. 


“The legacy of research which had been left by Newton was indeed 
immense. To pursue through all its intricacies the consequences of 
the law of gravitation; to account for all the inequalities of the pla- 
netary movements, and the infinitely more complicated, and to us, 
more important ones, of the moon; and to give, what Newton, himself, 
certainly never entertained a conception of, a demonstration of the 
stability and permanence of the system under all the accumulated influ- 
ence of its internal perturbations; this labour and this triumph were 
reserved for the succeeding age, and have been shared in succession 
by Clairaut, D’Alembert, Euler, Lagrange, and Laplace. Yet so 
extensive is this subject, and so difficult and intricate the purely 
mathematical inquiries to which it leads, that another century may 
yet be required to go through the task. The recent discoveries of 
astronomers have supplied matter for investigation, to the geometers 
of this and the next generation, of a difficulty far surpassing anything 
that had before occurred. But the resources of modern geometry 


* Woodhouse—‘ Elementary Treatise on Astronomy,’ 
Tt ‘ Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy.’ 
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seem, so far from being exhausted, to increase with the difficulties 
they have to encounter; and already, among the successors of La- 
grange and Laplace, the present generation has to enumerate a 
powerful array of names, which promise to render it not less cele- 
brated in the annals of physico-mathematical research than that which 
has just passed away.” 

Thus wrote Sir John Herschel, nearly twenty years ago ; 
and we shall have occasion to see, that even in that short 
period, we have to boast of many brilliant astronomical disco- 
veries, and many important additions to our knowledge of that 
interesting science. 

But, during the progress of discovery thus briefly narrated, 
the telescope was not neglected. The original instrument of 
Galileo, consisting, as it did, of a combination of lenses, de- 
pended upon the phenomenon of the refraction of light for its 
utility. Refracting telescopes are still in use, and their illumi- 
nating power depends entirely upon the dimensions of the object 
glass. In the year 1666, Newton turned his attention to telescopes; 
and, finding that there were many disadvantages to contend against 
in refracting substances, he was led to the construction of what 
has since been called the Newtonian, or reflecting telescope. 
Some years after the construction of the Newtonian, another 
class of reflecting telescopes was invented by Dr. Gregory, in 
which, from a difference of arrangement, the observer is stationed 
in a line with the object, whereas, in the former he is at 
right angles to it. The larger reflecting telescopes of the pre- 
sent day are usually constructed on the Newtonian plan, but 
smaller ones are more frequently fitted up after the manner of 
Dr. Gregory. Just as the illuminating power of the refracting 
telescope depends upon the size of its object glass, so the illu- 
minating power of the reflecting telescope is determined by the 
area of its object speculum, because it is of the light which this 
receives, that the image in the focusis formed. The first reflect- 
ing telescope ever made was moulded by the hands of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and was furnished with an object speculum, measuring 
two inches and three-tenths in diameter. Hadley first used a 
speculum of six inches; Watson, Short, Ramage, and Tulley, by 
slow degrees, extended its dimensions to nine inches, fifteen 
inches, and three feet. 

Towards the close of the last, and in the beginning of the 
present century, the improvements in the construction of tele- 
scopes received a vast impulse from the labors of Sir William 
Herschel. Educated under circumstances by no means favorable 
to great powers, the ardour of his mind surmounted eve 
opposing difficulty; and from a humble, though respectable station 
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in life, he raised himself to a rank in society, which genius, when 
directed and sustained by virtue, seldom fails to reach. Though 
his scientific studies did not commence till he had arrived at 
the middle period of life, yet he pursued them with all the 
energy of youthful devotion, and with that dauntless perseverance 
which renders genius almost omnipotent. Every step, indeed, of 
his astronomical career was marked by discoveries of the most 
splendid character. New planets, new satellites, new celestial 
bodies, were successively presented to science; and man was 
enabled to extend the power of his senses, as well as the energy of 
his reason, to those remote regions of space where his imagination 
had hitherto scarcely dared to wander. His invention of instru- 
ments and methods of observation, too, were no less surprising 
than the wonders which they disclosed. Obstacles insuperable 
to other men he speedily surmounted. The telescope, which 
Galileo held in his hand as a portable toy, became, under 
Herschel’s direction, a machine which supported the astronomer 
himself, and which mechanical energy was requisite even to 
move. There was no continuity, in short, between his inventions 
and discoveries, and those of astronomers immediately preceding 
him. He adventured upon a flight which left them at an im- 
measurable distance ; and he penetrated intc regions, of which 
they dared scarcely form a conception. After having constructed 
a great variety of telescopes, both of the Newtonian and Gre- 
gorian forms, he at length determined to make one of a still 
larger size, and after some failures, and many obstacles, sur- 
mounted by his patience and genius, he completed, in the year 
1789, his gigantic telescope. This instrument was forty feet in 
focal length, and its object speculum four feet in diameter, 
weighing, when newly cast, 2,118lbs. But the triumph of 
mechanical achievement, in the construction of the telescope, 
has been reserved for Lord Rosse, a nobleman, who, imitating 
the example of his great predecessor, Tycho Brahe, devotes 
his wealth, as well as the energies of his mind, to astro- 
nomical research. By the application of beautifully devised 
machinery to the task of polishing, he has recently com- 
pleted a telescope whose object speculum is of the enormous 
diameter of six feet, while the metal of which it is com- 
posed is of faultless material and perfect form. Lord Rosse 
commenced his investigatigns and labours in the year 1826, 
with a host of discouraging facts before him, of which the great 
difficulty of casting and polishing the specula was not the least. 
In addition to thief public opinion favored the refracting teles- 
cope; it had just received great strength, in consequence of the 


introduction of large achromatic lenses made by Guinand. Never- 
he 
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theless, he continued these investigations, which extended over 
a period of eighteen years, for he found that he had nothing in 
history to assist him. The failure of Herschel’s four-feet spe- 
culum (it having been removed in 1822, and replaced by an 
eighteen-inch reflector), the reluctance of the opticians to make 
large specula, on account of the risk attending it, and the igno- 
rance of the world of the method by which Short had been so 
successful in the construction of his Gregorian telescopes, did 
not, however, discourage Lord Rosse. He began at the be- 
ginning, and so perfected the whole: his attempts were first 
directed to the construction of fluid lenses; these being unsuc- 
cessful, the whole energy of his mind was turned to the re- 
flector, and, after having completed one with a three-feet object 
speculum, he commenced, and has completed, at the expense of 
£12,000, a larger telescope, whose object speculum is of the 
enormous dimensions of six feet. 

It would be entirely out of place, in an article whose object is 
to give a detail of the most recent and most interesting dis- 
coveries in Astronomy, to enter into any description of the 
means by which the noble philosopher was enabled to perfect 
this mighty instrument, of the alloys on which he experimented, 
or of the beautiful machinery contrived for polishing the im- 
mense speculum, when cast.* Our remarks on the telescope 
have been simply intended to show how, from the mere toy in 
the hands of Galileo, it has been brought, by human ingenuity, 
to the comparative perfection exhibited in the instrument of 
Lord Rosse. But before we quit this subject, we may be 
permitted a few remarks as to the comparative powers of former 
instruments and that to which we have above adverted. On 
this subject thus writes Dr. Nichol :— 


“ The size of the lens or mirror is not merely a general indication 
of the power of the telescope, inasmuch as if each instrument were 
tested separately, in respect chiefly of the reflecting or transmissive 
qualities of the metal or glass, we might obtain by means of it much 
more than a general or rough comparative estimate. But since no- 
thing is dependent on minute exactness in speculations concerning 
the enormous distances we are about to mete out within infinitude, 
it is enough for present purposes that we can reach a tolerable ap- 
proximation. Now, regarding his own telescopes, Herschel com- 
puted that the seven-feet reflector had a power to penetrate into 


* We would refer those of our readers who may be desirous of further 
information on this matter, to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 1840, and 
to the address of Lord Rosse to the British Association, in 1844, published in 
the ‘ Year Book of Facts,’ for 1845. i 
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space, which, compared with that of the naked eye, was 204; the 
ten feet a comparative power of 28}; the twenty feet of 75; the 
twenty-five feet of 96 ; and the forty feet, with its four feet mirror, 
the immense power of 192. It is not easy to compare Lord Rosse’s 
telescopes with these instruments, inasmuch as their various relative 
qualities would require to be ascertained by direct experiment ; but 
if, as seems fully established, his Lordship’s three feet speculum is 
much superior in space-penetrating power to the largest disc in pos- 
session of his great predecessor,* we shall be obliged to endow the six 
feet mirror with an efficacy to pass without difficulty into space at least 
500 times further than is possible for unassisted vision: in other words, 
it will desery a single star 6000 times more remote than an average orb 
of the first magnitude ; or, though it were separated from our abodes by 
an interval so tremendous that, were a new star, at a similar distance 
created now, its light, even though its velocity be next to inconceiv- 
able, would travel through the intervening spaces probably for more 
than sixty thousand years, ere, by reaching this earth, it could tell of 


a new existence having been summoned from the void.”—‘ System of 
the World; pp. 7, 8, 9. 


Can we, by any possibility, form any conception of distances 
so enormous? In round numbers it may be said that light 
travels at the rate of 192,000 miles in a second, or that it per- 
forms its journey from the sun to the earth, a distance of 95 
millions of miles, in about eight minutes. And yet, by this 
instrument, we are informed, that there are stars and systems so 
distant, that the ray of light which impinges on the eye of their 
observer, and enables him to detect it, issued from that orb 
sixty thousand years back. Thus, while we gaze upon that 
star, we view it not as it may exist at present, but as it did exist 
many thousand years ago. Such an idea takes us back into an 
eternity of time, in which the mind loses itself as in a dream. 

In closing his remarks on the gigantic telescope of Lord 
Rosse, Dr. Nichol gives it as his opinion that we have closely 
approached the limit of attainable, that is, of useful telescopic 
power; and it must be allowed that he gives some very excellent 
reasons for such an opinion; the chief of which are, the difficulty 
in the employment of great telescopes, the necessity of obtaining 
eye-pieces corresponding in power to the specula of the instru- 
ments, and the unsteadiness of the currents of our atmosphere, 


* “Tt is wrong to suppose the space-penetrating power of a telescope simply 
depending on its aperture. Certainly, a most important feature is the defini- 
tion, arising from the figure of the speculum. Lord Rosse’s telescopes derive 
their superiority chiefly from their excellence in this latter respect. To look 
through Herschel’s four feet mirror, compared with the three feet, is like a 


rr ge mag person looking at the stars without his spectacles.””—Nichol, note 
ve, 


to the a 
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which are, of course, more highly magnified, as the power of the 
telescope is increased. “Precision and definiteness entirely vanish; 
and we are told, with sufficient emphasis, that there is a Fate the 
loftiest genius will never vanquish—that which confines man’s 
successes within possibilities constituted by the conditions of his 
Earth.” But, although we are willing to acknowledge that such 
obstacles are great, and, indeed, at the present time may appear 
insuperable, yet we should hesitate in thus setting a limit to 
telescopic improvement. The history of every science furnishes 
us with examples of difficulties almost as great, overcome by 
the patience, ingenuity, and increased knowledge of man- 
kind; and we may remark further, as we had occasion more 
particularly to show in the last number of this Review, that 
many of our most important discoveries in science would still 
have remained unknown to us, had the predictions of philo- 
sophers been so far attended to, as to have deterred others from 
venturing on the path which led thereunto. We do not, for a 
moment, wish to be understood as asserting that there is no 
limit to telescopic improvement: in our desire to see yet more 
powerful instruments, we may be carried away by hopes never 
to be fulfilled ; but at the same time, with so many instructive 
lessons before us, we repeat our belief that it is a dangerous 
venture to prescribe any limit to scientific progress. 

But we must now turn our attention to the recent discoveries 
in Astronomy, and particularly to the revelations of the mighty 
tube of Lord Rosse, with its vast eye of six feet diameter. 
These revelations as yet have not been very numerous, for it 
must be remembered that, from the very nature of the objects 
to be examined, and the multiplex obstacles presented by the 
atmosphere and conditions of our earth, years must elapse 
before its task be greatly advanced ; yet its very earliest revela- 
tion was of the utmost importance, since it destroyed an erro- 
neous but beautiful theory, which has long been cherished by 
many as true. Nor can we for a moment doubt the ultimate 
utility of Lord Rosse’s ennobling labors, nor entertain any 
other belief than that he will yet bring from their recesses in 
the heavens, secrets that have not hitherto been revealed to 
mortals. 

And first, then, of the planetary system. Up to the beginning 
of the present century, six planets were known to exist; viz., 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, re- 
volving round the sun in elliptic orbits, and in the order in 
which we have named them, Mercury being nearest to the sun, 
Saturn the farthest removed from it. At the close of the last 
century Sir William Herschel discovered another planet beyond 
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the planet Saturn, at a distance of 1,840,000,000 of miles 
from the sun, and completing its revolution round that 
luminary in about eighty-four years. In compliment to his 
, Herschel named this planet the Georgium Sidus; but 

oth in England and on the continent it has since been 
better known as Herschel, or Uranus. That this system of 
worlds is a connected cluster, is evident from the following 
facts: the sun rotates upon its axis, each planet revolves in an 
orbit round it, and rotates upon its axis; and in the same direc- 
tion, that is, from west to east; the satellites or accompanying 
moons, of which the Earth has one, Jupiter four, Saturn seven, 
and Uranus six, revolve round their primary planets, and also 
rotate around their axes in the same normal direction ;* the whole, 
planets and satellites, move in a plane nearly coinciding with 
the direction of the sun’s equator. The respective distances of 
the several planets from the sun is determined by a law which ad- 
mits of simple and definite expression ; the area or space included 
between any two contiguous orbits is twice as large as the area 
included in the next planetary interval, proceeding inwards, and 
half as large as the next interval, proceeding outwards. This 
harmonious law, however, which so satisfactorily proves that the 
individual planets of our system are united together by some 
comprehensive relation, which has meted out their several dis- 
tances, and appointed to each the orbit in which it shall roll, was 
not fully ascertained until the present century. Until that pe- 
riod, a void was conceived to exist between Mars and Jupiter ; 
but, at the commencement of the present century, several astro- 
nomers, struck with the regularity of the respective distances of 
the other planets from the sun, and from each other, conceived 
the idea that this supposed void might contain the orbit of 
another planet, till then unknown, and they therefore delibe- 
rately set themselves to the task of searching for it. The result 
was, the discovery of two new planets, Ceres and Pallas, to 
which Juno and Vesta were soon afterwards added. These four 
minute planets move in orbits nearly coinciding each with the 
other, and all pass through one common point of space at one 
point of their revolutions. Their discs appear to be not circular 
but angular; and it is conceived, that, at some distant period, 
they constituted one large sphere, which was broken up by 
internal violence into the fragments now circling in orbits of 


* The satellites of Uranus are an exception, although the only one to this 
law ; they have the remarkable character of moving in a retrogade direction, 


and in orbits nearly in the same plane, and almost perpendicular to the 
eclintic. 
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their own, and all returning, from time to time, to the same posi- 
tion in space which was occupied by the four at the moment of 
disunion. When the first two were discovered, Sir William 
Herschel, who gave them the name of asteroids, from their 
resemblance both to planets and comets, predicted that many 
others would be discovered; a prediction soon after verided by 
the discovery of Juno and Vest, and more recently by that of 
Astrea. This small planet, which, if the supposition above 
alluded to be true, must also have formed, with the four other 
asteroids, one large planet, was discovered at the latter end of 
last year, by Herr Hencke, of Berlin, and has since been noticed 
at the chief observatories of Furope. 

But the interest of the discovery of an obscure asteroid sinks 
into insignificance when compared with that which has so re- 
cently been made known to the world ; we allude to the body which 
at present goes by the name of Le Verrier’s planet, and which 
is one of tue largest of our system. This discovery of itself is an 
event of no inconsiderable consequence; but it assumes a new 
interest, when it is remembered that it was not the result of 
chance or of a fortunate supposition, nor was it even effected by 
the increased power of our telescopes, but was the consequence 
of the unaided power of profound thought, and of abstract ma- 
thematical reasoning. There has not, in the whole history of 
science, occurred any more striking event than this. In general, 
it will be seen from what we have before said, observations 
have preceded science, and theories have been the result of pre- 
viously known facts ; but, in this instance, science has only had 
to follow the steps of theory, and to look at the exact point indi- 
cated for the unknown planet which theory had alone as yet 
seen. 

Until the present year, then, as we have already observed, 
Uranus was supposed to be the last and farthest planet of our 
solar system; and its immense distance from the sun, a distance 
amounting to 1,840,000,000 of miles, gave rise to the sup- 
position that either it was, indeed, the most remote orb of our 
system, or that, if there were others still further removed, they 
could never be detected. Thus, in one of the works now be- 
fore us, we have an expression of this opinion in the following 
passage :— 

“Tt is conceived that the planet Herschel, or Uranus, as it has also 
been named, is attended by six satellites; two annular appendages 
have also been suspected to surround it. But into that chill corner 
of space, where the cheerful sun has dwindled to a minute inconspi- 
cuous star, scarcely exceeding the planet Jupiter in size, and 
where its vivifying influence is less than with us by 1,360 
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times, the restless curiosity of man has failed to penetrate with 
any certainty ; the dull, cold Herschel, upon the threshold of endless 
night, draws the curtain of obscurity around the theatre that has been 
granted to the searching investigations of human intellect, and be- 
yond lies the unknown, unmeasured, star-filled universe of God !” 
—‘ Planetary and Stellar Universe;’ pp. 71-72. 


Such conceptions as these, in which a line is marked out 
beyond which intellect is supposed to be unable to pass, have, 
indeed, been common in almost all of the physical sciences ; but, 
one after another, these artificial barriers have been thrown 
down ; and, in virtue of the prerogatives given it by God, inquiry 
has, as in the instance before us, disowned the restraint and 
burst all bonds. For, outside that which seemed to be the ex- 
treme verge of our system, it is now clearly proved that a mighty 
planet, exceeding Uranus in size, has been rolling in orbits of 
217 years, unknown in its outer darkness, until its blind but 
strong influence on the motions of Uranus have at length be- 
trayed its presence. The account of this discovery, and the cal- 
culations on which they are founded, are contained in several of 
the last numbers of the ‘Comptes Rendus,’ but, as they are 
extremely lengthy, we must content ourselves with an outline 
of them. 

The irregularities of the orbit of Uranus having been for along 
period a difficulty to astronomers, induced M. Le Verrier to a 
more close examination of that planet’s motions, and he found, 
that of the whole amount of irregularity in its path, or of its 
perturbations, only a comparatively small part could be accounted 
for by the attraction of any known forces. Upon examining, too, 
tables which had been constructed of the orbit of Uranus, he 
found that they in no way agreed with the latest observations. 
These discrepancies he conceived might be either due to want of 
precision in theory, or want of exactness in observations; or 
Uranus might be subject to other attractions than those of the 
sun, Jupiter, and Saturn; and he resolved to endeavour to de- 
termine the cause of these perturbations. Finding so much 
inaccuracy in the data and calculations on which the previous 
tables of the planet’s orbit were founded, he set himself to the 
laborious task of investigating and calculating everything afresh, 
with the utmost rigour, and, after much perseverance, he deter- 
mined with great nicety the amount of perturbation in the orbit 
of Uranus due to the attraction of Jupiter and Saturn. With 
these corrected data before him, he proceeded to compare the 
calculated path of the planet with its actually observed positions ; 
and he came to the conclusion, not merely that there was diffi- 
culty and discrepancy in the comparison, but that, on grounds of 
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the strictest geometrical reasoning, none of those known forces 
were adequate to produce the observed irregularities of the 
planet’s course. Several ways had been already suggested of 
getting rid of the difficulty—the resistance of the ether—a vast 
satellite of Uranus—some variation in the law of gravity at that 
enormous distance from the sun—the shock of a comet, or, 
lastly, an unknown planet. But M, Le Verrier showed that all 
these suppositions, except the last, were inadmissible, and that, 
if the disturbing force proceeded from an unknown planet, the 
stranger must be, not within the orbit of Uranus, because, if a 
large body, it would disturb Saturn’s orbit; if a small one, it 
would not be adequate to produce the actual amount of disturb- 
ance in that of Uranus: nor, for the same reasons, near on the 
outside of the orbit of Uranus; but far enough without the orbit 
of Uranus to act upon it, without acting upon that of Saturn, 
and large enough to act upon Uranus for long and continuous 
periods of time. According to Bode’s law of planetary distances 
which we have already enunciated, namely, that the planets 
double on one another in their distances from the sun as they 
are more remote in the system, this new planet ought to be twice 
as far from the sun as Uranus. And this probability became 
almost a certainty; for, as its distance’cannot be much less, so it 
cannot be greater, e. g., treble the distance of Uranus; because, 
as in that case it must be of enormous mass, it must act upon 
Saturn as well as Uranus, and its great distance frum doth 
planets would make its influence on each comparable ; whereas, 
there is no trace of any such influence on the orbit of Saturn. 
Further, such a body, acting on the orbit of Uranus, must be, 
without doubt, in much the same plane as that planet; 7. e. must 
be looked for nearly in the ecliptic. 

The paper, of which we have made this abstract, was read be- 
fore the Academy of Sciences on the 1st of June in the present 
year ; andin a second paper (‘Comptes Rendus,’August 31, 1846), 
Le Verrier proceeded to fix still more exactly the place, size, and 
distance of the yet unseen planet.* His idea was, that it was a 
body many times the size of the earth, and not much less than 
Saturn, taking more than two centuries to revolve about the 
sun, at a distance thirty-three times greater than the Earth. 
Within one month after M. Le Verrier liad thus minutely fixed, 
beforehand, the place of this mysterious body, it was actually 
seen. On the 23rd of September, Dr. Galle, of the observatory 





* To this paper we must refer the reader who may be desirous of acquaint- 
ing himself with the elements given by Le Verrier. They are too abstruse and 
too technical for an article general in its nature. 
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at Berlin, received a letter from Le Verrier, urging him to look 
out sharply for the new star, which possibly might be recognized 
by its disc. That very evening, Galle, on comparing Bremi- 
ker’s excellent map with the heavens, observed, near the place 
fixed by Le Verrier, a star not marked by Bremiker. It was 
compared three times that night with a known fixed stgr, and a 
planetary motion was suspected ; the following night it was again 
observed, and its motion was confirmed, and agreed perfectly 
with its discoverer’s announcement; and, on the third night, 
September 25th, Galle observed it five times, and Encke ten, and 
the place of the planet had again changed, and, as Encke ob- 
served “the place of the planet agrees within one degree.” This 
slight difference between the calculation as to the position of the 
new planet by the theory of Le Verrier, and the actual observa- 
tion by Galle and Encke, is perhaps the most striking fact con- 
nected with the discovery. In a note by M. Le Verrier to the 
Academy, on this point, he observes :— 


“My error in calculation will be found exceedingly small, when 
the slight nature of the perturbations, upon which I determined the 
position of the new planet, is taken into consideration. This success 
must inspire a hope, that after thirty or forty years’ observations of 
the new planet, astronomers may use it in its turn as a means of 
discovering the next that follows in the order of distance from the 
sun. They will, unfortunately, soon arrive at stars invisible on 
account of their immense distance from the sun, but whose orbits 
may be correctly ascertained by theory.” 


Since this discovery, the planet has been frequently ob- 
served, both in our own country and in many parts of the 
continent. Its present distance, expressed in common measure, 
is about 3,200,000,000 English miles from the sun, and about 
3,100,000,000 from the earth. Its distance from Uranus, whose 
motions it disturbs, is about 140,000,000 of miles. Its diameter 
is estimated at 50,000 miles, that of Uranus being 35,000, of 
Jupiter 86,000, of Saturn 79,000, of the earth 8,000, while the 
diameters of the other planets are less than that of the earth. 
Thus, with the exception of Jupiter and Saturn, the new planet 
is the largest in our system. Its cubic bulk is to that of the 
earth as 250 to 1. Considering that Jupiter, Saturn, and Ura- 
nus are each attended by a train of satellites, it appears extremely 
probable that the new planet will have a similar accompani- 
ment. Indeed, a subsequent observer, Mr. Lassell, of Liverpool, 
has stated his belief that he has discovered not only one accom- 
panying satellite, but also the existence of a ring round the 
planet. ‘“ With respect to the existence of the ring,” observes 
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Mr. Lassell,* “I am not able absolutely to declare it, but I re- 
ceived so many impressions of it, always in the same form and 
direction, and with all the different magnifying powers, that I 
feel a very strong persuasion that nothing but a finer state of 
atmosphere is necessary to enable me to verify the discovery. 
Of the existence of the star, having every aspect of a satellite 
there is not the shadow of a doubt.’”’ These matters, however, 
cannot be determined until the observations of the planet have 
been continued for a longer period. 

But, although the merit of this discovery is unquestionably due 
to the French philosopher, still it is gratifying to know that an 
English astronomer was following close in his wake, nay, that 
the planet had actually been observed in this country a month 
earlier, but its announcement was postponed from a desire to 
make more complete and accurate observations with regard to 
it. At the last meeting of the British Association, on the occa- 
sion of resigning the chair to Sir R. Murchison, Sir J. Herschel 
stated, that among the remarkable astronomical events of the 
past twelvemonth, it had added a new planett to our list, adding 
these remarkable words, “ It has done more, it has given us the 
probable prospect of the discovery of another. We see it as 
Columbus saw America from the shores of Spain. Its move- 
ments have been felt, trembling along the far-reaching line of our 
analysis, with a certainty hardly inferior to that of ocular demon- 
stration.” Now, the confidence with which this assertion was 
made, depended, first upon a statement of the late illustrious 
astronomer Bessel, made to Sir John in July, 1842, that the 
motions of Uranus could not be accounted for by the perturba- 
tions of the known planets, and that it was highly probable that 
the deviations in question might be due to the action of an un- 
known planet; secondly, from the remarkable calculations of 
M. Le Verrier, corroborated by Sir John’s knowledge that a 
similar investigation had been independently entered into, and a 
conclusion as to the situation of the planet, very nearly coinci- 
dent with M. Le Verrier’s, arrived at (in entire ignorance of his 
conclusions) by a young Cambridge mathematician, Mr. Adams. 
Professor Challis has since published ¢ a statement of the steps 
by which Mr. Adams was led, by his spontaneous and indepen- 
dent researches, to the conclusion that a planet must exist more 
distant than Uranus. As we conceive this matter to be one of 
great historical moment, and as it has been the cause of much 





* Letter to the Times newspaper, published October 13th, 1846. 
+ Alluding to the planet Astreea, of which we have hefore soken. 
+ Atheneum, October 17, 1846. 
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expression of bad feeling from the journalists across the channel, 
we need make no apology for briefly stating the real facts, which 
we abridge from the statement of Professor Challis. 

Mr. Adams had long formed the resolution of trying, by cal- 
culation, to account for the anomalies in the motion of Uranus 
on the hypothesis of a more distant planet, but it was not until 
the year 1843, that he had time for pursuing the subject. In 
September 1845, Mr. Adams communicated to Professor Challis, 
as also to the Astronomer Royal, calculations which he had made 
with regard to the assumed exterior planet, deduced entirely 
from unaccounted-for perturbations of Uranus. M. Le Verrier’s 
first paper, as we have already said, was published in June, 1846, 
and the assumed position of the planet was very nearly the 
same as that assigned by Mr. Adams. This coincidence as to 
position, from two entirely independent investigations, naturally 
inspired confidence, and the Astronomer Royal suggested a 
rigorous search after the hypothetical planet; a task which was 
undertaken by Professor Challis, who commenced his observa- 
tions on the 29th of July. On the 4th of August, he recorded 
a place of the planet ; and on the 12th of August, he again ob- 
served a star of the eighth magnitude in a position of the hea- 
vens which he had examined without observing it on the 30th 
of July. Of course this was the planet; the place of which was 
thus recorded a second time, in four days of observing. 


“ A comparison” adds Mr. Challis, “of the observations of July 
30th and August 12th, would, according to the principle of search 
which I employed, have shown me the planet. I did not make the 
comparison till after the detection of it at Berlin, partly, because I had 
an impression that a much more extensive search was required to 
give any probability of discovery, and partly from the press of other 
occupation. The planet, however, was secured, and two positions of 
it recorded six weeks earlier here than in any other observatory, and 
in a systematic search expressly undertaken for that purpose.” 


To this testimony we may add, also, that of the Astronomer 
Royal, who corroborates in every particular the account above 

ven. 
7 It is matter of deep regret that a plain, straight-forward state- 
ment like this, corroborated as it is by three English philoso- 
phers, far too distinguished to have any motive for withholding 
distinction from others, should have been distorted into an in- 
tention to derogate from M. Le Verrier’s merits, and should 
have been productive of the most virulent attacks from certain 
French journalists, as well as from several members of the In- 
stitute, men who should be above the petty jealousies of earth. 
The National, more particularly, has been very violent about 
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what it considers an attempt to deprive Le Verrier of the honour 
of his new planet. But it is certain that all this excitement 
cannot be of the slightest service in the matter; and it will be 
well, indeed, for the fiery supporters of the French philosopher, 
to accept the advice given in a recent article in the Journal des 
Debats. “ En attendant, il est essentiel de procéder aver la plus 
grande calme a l’examen de cette affaire. Plus on y mettra de 
réserve et d’urbanité, plus, nous en avons l’assurance, leffet sera 
favorable aux astronomes Frangais.”” Now the facts are, as will 
be seen from what we have already observed, extremely simple. 
M. Le Verrier has calculated—has predicted—and his prediction 
has been verified ; he was the first to announce the existence and 
position of the new planet, and he is fully entitled to all the 
merit of the discovery. He may rest assured, that his name will 
be immortalized in the pages of astronomical history ; no power 
on earth can deprive him of that well-earned immortality; nor, 
indeed, is there any wish to dispute his claim to it amongst 
the British men of science. But the more valuable M. Le 
Verrier’s discovery, the more necessary is it that English philo- 
sophers should show that they were pursuing the same path of 
research; and this is clearly proved by the statements of Mr. 
Challis, corroborated as they are by Sir John Herschel and Profes- 
sor Airy, as well as by the records of the Cambridge observatory.* 

We will conclude our remarks on the new planet, which, from 
its historical importance, have been somewhat lengthy, by stating 
that at the time at which we write no name has been fixed upon 
to designate it, although several have been proposed, among which 


*There is one fact connected with this violent dispute which we think is 
exceedingly honourable to the French “9m eee and which we, therefore, 
cannot but record. Both M. Arago and M. Le Verrier have hastened to express 
their indignation at the gross abuse heaped by the journalists upon Professors 
Herschel, Airy, and Challis, for the support which they have given to Mr. 
Adams, and to disclaim, as well for themselves as for the Academy, all i- 
cipation in such discreditable attacks. Arago, speaking of the meeting at which 
the matter was discussed, thus observes :-— 

“Un journaliste a rendu compte de notre séance en des termes qui ont 
excités ma plus vive indignation. Ce sentiment a été partagé par tous les 
amis eclairés des sciences. J’avais besoin de vous en donner Ranbenen, 
Veuillez Paccueillir avec bonté, et agréer ’hommage de ma trés haute consi- 
dération.” 

The letter, from which the preceding paragraph is extracted, addressed to 
Professor Airy, was accompanied by another from M. Le Verrier himself, in 
which he says, “ Vous n’avez pas besoin, Monsieur, que je vous affirme que je 
suis dans les mémes sentimens que M. Arago. Je desire, cependant, vous 
faire remarquer que nos séances sont publiques ; et que les faits de la discus- 
sion sont quelquefois singuliérement altérés dans les journaux ; en sorte que 
nous ne pouvons répondre que de notre Compte Rendu.” 
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are Janus, Neptune, Gallia, and Oceanus. To this we may add, 
that as a reward for this discovery, M. Le Verrier has been raised 
to the rank of officer of the Legion of Honour, and has also been 
named, by the King of Denmark, commander of the royal order 
of the Danebrog. 

Are the planets inhabited? is a question which naturally pre- 
sents itself to the human mind, and for a solution of which we 
as naturally look to the science of Astronomy. But when the 
immense distance which separates us even from the nearest of 
the planets is remembered, it can scarcely be matter of surprise 
that the telescope affords no direct evidence on the question, 
whether the planets, like the earth, are inhabited globes. Yet, 
though it gives no direct answer to this inquiry, modern astro- 
nomy has collected together a mass of facts, connected with the 
positions and motions, the physical character and conditions, and 
the parts played in the solar system by the several globes of 
which that system is composed, which forms a vast body of 
analogy, leading the intelligent mind to the conclusion that the 
planets are worlds, fulfilling in the economy of the universe the 
same functions, and created by the same Divine hand, for the 
same moral purposes, and with the same destinies, as the earth. 
Thus, for example, we find that these orbs, like our own, roll in 
regulated periods round the sun; that they have nights and days, 
and successions of seasons; that they are provided with atmo- 
spheres, supporting clouds, and agitated by winds ; and that thus, 
also, their climates and seasons are modified by evaporation, and 
that showers refresh their surfaces. For we know that wherever 
the existence of clouds is made manifest there water must exist ; 
there evaporation must go on; there electricity, with its train of 
phenomena, must reign; there rains must fall; there hail and 
snow must descend. Notwithstanding the dense atmosphere 
and thick clouds with which Venus and Mercury are constantly 
enveloped, the telescope has exhibited to us great irregularities 
on their surfaces, and thus proved the existence of mountains 
and valleys. But it is upon the planet Mars, which approaches 
nearest to the earth, that the greatest advances have been made in 
this department of inquiry. Under favourable circumstances its 
disc is seen to be mapped out by a varied outline, some portions 
being less reflective of light than others, just as water would be 
less reflective than land. Baer and Maedler, two Prussian as- 
tronomers, have devoted many years’ labour to the examination 
of Mars, and the result has put us in possession of a map of the 
geography of that planet, almost as exact and well defined as 
that which we possess of our own ; in fact, the geographical out- 
lines of land and water have been made apparent upon it. But 
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a still more extraordinary fact in relation to this planet remains 
to be considered. Among the shaded markings which have been 
noted by the telescope upon its disc, a remarkable region of bril- 
liant white light, standing out in boldest relief, has been observed 
surrounding the visible pole. This highly illuminated spot is to 
be seen most plainly when it emerges from the long night of the 
winter season ; but when it has passed slowly beneath the heat 
of the solar beams, it is found to have gradually contracted its 
dimensions ; and at last, before it has plunged into light on the 
opposite side, to have entirely disappeared. But the opposite 
pole, then coming into similar relations, is found to be furnished 
with a like luminous spot, which, in its turn, dissolves as it be- 
comes heated by the summer sun. Now these facts prove to us, 
incontestibly, that the very geographical regions of Mars are fac- 
similes of our own. In its long polar winters the snows accumu. 
late in the desolation of its high northern and southern latitudes, 
until they become visible to us in consequence of their reflective 
properties ; and these are slowly melted as the sun’s rays gather 
power in the advancing season, until they cease to be apprecia- 
ble to terrestrial eyes. This fact is a most striking one in re- 


ference to the present question. For, to quote the remarks of 
one of the authors before us :— 


“If the moon has proved to us, incontrovertibly, that one of the 
celestial luminaries is a solid sphere, carved into elevations and 
depressions analogous to those familiar to us as the mountains and 
valleys of the terrestrial surfaces, Mars teaches us as emphatically that 
another among them is a world fitted with its rains, and snows, and 
clouds, and seasons, to the purposes and wants of organic life, which 
is intimately dependant upon such adaptations for its being.” 


The comparative proximity of our own satellite, the Moon, 
has necessarily rendered it an object of the greatest interest, and 
it has, perhaps, in a greater degree than the other celestial orbs, 
been subjected to the scrutinizing observations of the telescope. 
Since the completion of the great instrument of Lord Rosse, 
that nobleman has frequently observed it, and its appearance, as 
seen by the great telescope, is thus described by Dr. Scoresby :— 


“ It appeared like a globe of molten silver, and every object of the 
extent of 100 yards was quite visible. Edifices, therefore, of the size of 
York Minster, or even of the ruins of Whitby Abbey, might be easily 
perceived if they had existed. But there was no appearance of any 
thing of that nature; neither was there any indication of the existence 
of water, or of an atmosphere. There was a vast number of extinct 
volcanoes, several miles in breadth; through one of them there was a 
line, in continuance of one about 150 miles in length, which ran 
in a straight direction like a railway. The general appearance, 
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however, was like one vast ruin of nature; and many of the pieces 
of rock, driven out of the volcanoes, appeared to be laid at various 
distances.” 


We have here a strong, nay, a complete confirmation of the 
most interesting recent discoveries of the continental philo- 
sophers, Maedler of Dorpat, and Baer of Berlin. The result of 
their curious and elaborate observations has been a map of what 
may now, without a figure, be called the geography of the moon, in 
which the surface of that satellite has been laid out with as much 
accuracy as that of our own globe. Of this map, a singular triumph 
of human ingenuity, Dr. Nichol has, in the work first in our list, 
given a reduced copy, besides a number of plates, representing 
on a much larger scale special parts of the surface. The general 
character of the moon is highly irregular, marked by huge moun- 
tains and pits, the height and depth of which have been accu- 
rately measured. About a third part only of the surface 
verano to us is comparatively regular, this regular portion 

eing plains, and not seas, as was formerly imagined. There is 
no appearance of water ; and although astronomers are divided in 
opinion about the existence of an atmosphere, we are to conclude 
that the moon is not, in its present state, adapted for the abode 
of organized beings. With regard to the mountains, a great 
number of them are isolated peaks, such as Teneriffe ; mountain 
ranges, of which some reach a great elevation, are also present in 
the moon, though not a chief feature in its surface. At least 
three-fifths of its surface are studded with caverns, penetrating 
its body, and generally engirt at the top by a great wall of rock, 
which is serrated, and often crowned by lofty peaks. These 
caverns or craters as they are called, vary in diameter from fifty 
or sixty miles to the smallest visible space. And it is also 
remarkable that as they diminish in size they increase in number. 
In order that the general reader may obtain some notion of these 
vast craters, we will accompany Dr. Nichol in his ideal visit to 
one of them—a crater to which the name of Tycho has been 
given :— 


“ Wandering through a district perhaps the most chaotic in the 
moon, where ranges, peaks, round mountains with flat tops are inter- 
mingled in apparently inextricable confusion, where there is no plain 
larger than a common field, that, too, rent by fissures, and strewn with 
blocks that have fallen from the overhanging precipices—we desery in 
the horizon what seems an immense ridge stretching farther than the eye 
can carry us, and reflecting the sun’s rays with dazzling lustre. On 
approaching this wall, through a country still as toilsome, it appears 
not so sivep, but to have an outward sloping, which, however rough, 
is yet practicable to the strong of head and firm in knee. Ascend, then, 
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O traveller, averting your eyes from the burning sun, and having 
gained the summit, examine the landscape beyond. Landscape ! 
It is a type for the most horrible dream—a thing to be thought of 
only with a shudder. We are on the top of a circular precipice, which 
seems to have enclosed a space fifty-five miles in diameter from all 
the living world for ever and ever! Below, where the wall casts its 
shadow, it is black as Orcus—no eye can penetrate its utter gloom; 
but where daylight has touched the base of the chasm, its character 
is disclosed. Giddy it must be to stand on the summit of Mont 
Blanc, or the Jungfrau, or Teneriffe ; but suppose Jacques Balmat, 
when he set the first foot on that loftiest Alpine peak, had found on the 
other side, not the natural mountain he ascended, but one unbroken 
precipice, 13,000 feet deep, below which a few terraces disturbed the 
uniformity ; and at some ten miles distance from its base, a chasm deeper, 
from where he looked, by 2000 feet, than Mont Blanc is elevated above 
the level of the sea! would even the stout Swiss have brought 
home his senses?—or rather would he have returned at all, and not lain 
there to this hour, fascinated as by ten thousand rattlesnakes? But 
onwards, and to the bottom of this mysterious place. No foot of man 
can take us there, so that we must borrow a wing from the condor. 
Off then, down, down, and arrive! It is, indeed, a terrible place! 
There are mountains in it, especially a central one, 4,000 feet high, 
and five or six concentric ridges of nearly the same height, encircling 
the chasm; but the eye can rest on nothing, except that impassable 
wall, without breach—only with a few pinnacles on its top—towering 
17,000 feet aloft on every side, at the short distance of twenty-seven 
miles, and baffling our escape into the larger world. Nothing here 
but the scorching sun and burning sky; no rain ever refreshes it, no 
cloud ever shelters it; only benign Night, with its stars, and the mild 
face of the Earth. But we tarry no longer, so off again, and rest for 
a moment on the top of that highest pinnacle. Look around now, and 
away from Tycho. What a scene! Those round hills with flat tops 
are craters, and the whole visible surface is studded with them; all of 
less diameter than Tycho, but probably as deep. Look yet farther. 
What are those dazzling beams, like liquid silver, passing in countless 
multitudes away from us along the whole surface of the moon? 
Favourites they are of the sun; for he illumines them more than all 
else besides, and assimilates them to his own burning glory. And 
see!—they go on every side from Tycho. In his very centre, over- 
spreading the very chasm we have left, there is, now that the sun has 
further ascended, a plain of brilliant light; and outside the wall, at 
this place at least, a large space of similar splendour from which these 
rays depart. What they are we know not; but they spread over at 
least one-third of the moon’s whole surface. And so this chasm, 
which, in first rashness, we termed a hideous dream, is bound indisso- 
lubly to that orb, on which, when the heart is pained, one longs to look 
and be consoled, and through her to the beneficent universe, even by 
those silver though mystic cords!”—‘Contemplations on the Solar 
System.’ 
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The phenomenon of these rays is generally believed to indicate 
a protrusion from below, through rents or cracks in the moon’s 
crust, extending over a vast portion of its surface, and produced 
by the convulsion which formed that stupendous chasm. The 
formation of the rays and the crater was therefore the same; and 
the crater is the mere mouth or point of escape of some tre- 
mendous internal and eccentric force. And thus, at an early age 
in the history of the present crust of the moon, at least 5,000 
cubic miles of rock were displaced, and the solid surface in all 
directions rent, in one case through the length of 1,700 miles, 
by some terrific convulsion. But our space prevents our dwell- 
ing longer on this interesting topic. Dr. Nichol’s work above 
quoted contains the most ample details of the discoveries relative 
to our satellite, discoveries so amply verified by the great Rosse 
telescope; and we cordially recommend it, both on account of 
its accuracy and elegance, to the notice of all our readers. 

Turn we now to the consideration of the second part of our 
subject, viz. the stellar system ; and for the proper explanation 
of the discoveries in this branch of the science, we will first 
briefly advert to the general facts connected with that system. 
Upon the most casual glance at the stars, one fact must needs 
strike the observer, and that is their apparent difference in size ; 
and they are therefore classed by astronomers into magnitudes, 
six of these magnitudes being visible to the naked eye, and as 
many as sixteen to the telescope. This term, however, does not 
properly signify size, but relative distance, and consequent bright- 
ness, for there is every reason to believe that the apparent differ- 
ence in their magnitudes is, in the main, the effect of varying 
distance. This supposition, as must be at once confessed, is not 
rigorously true ; for it is certain that the stars do also vary in abso- 
lute magnitude, that “one star differeth from another star in glory,” 
some being, perhaps, far more vast and majestic than our own sun, 
while others are less than one-third his size: but that the range 
of this class of variations is limited, and therefore does not, on 
the whole, interfere with the foregoing assumption, the general 
appearances of the heavens readily confirm. That these fixed 
stars, too, are suns, or centres of systems, is a fact now placed 
beyond contradiction ; although, even with the present perfection 
of our instruments, we have as yet been unable to detect the 
planetary orbs which roll around them, and which derive light 
and warmth and gladness from their rays. The parts that 
enter into the construction of the starry heavens may be arranged 
as folloys: "Ist. Insulated stars. 2nd. Double stars, or binary 
sidereal systems. To the naked eye these binary groups appear 
only as one star, and the aid of the telescope is necessary to 
divide them ; when carefully watched they are found to revolve 
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in elliptic orbits about each other, and, as far as we know, they 
obey the same laws which regulate the planetary movements. 
Systems they unquestionably are, with peculiar internal harmo- 
nies—systems, realizing the idea of suns connected in orbits, 
not precisely as the planets rolling round one great luminary, 
but where each constituent with its accompanying orbs revolves 
around an intermediate point, or a fixed centre. Now these 
double stars are by no means rare phenomena ; on the contrary, 
owing to the researches of Sir William Herschel and his no less 
distinguished son, and to the continental astronomer, Struve, of 
Dorpat, we are acquainted with no less than 6,000 of these 
binary groups. Nor is this all; the periods of many of their 
revolutions have actually been discovered. More than fifty 
instances of change of relative position in the two stars have 
been sufficiently observed to ascertain the fact of circular pro- 
gression, completed in some cases in a period of 43 years, in 
others of 342, while some must require 12,000 or 16,000 years. 
3rd. More complex sidereal systems, or triple, quadruple, quin- 
tuple and multiple stars. Here, as in the former case, it has been 
discovered that motion and system do exist, and we are therefore 
compelled to apply the same interpretation to multiplex systems, 
and to come to the conclusion that the binary groupings are only 
the simplest instances of an ordinance which probably sways 
our entire systems of stars. 4th. Groups of stars, such as the 
Pleiades, and clustering stars, or firmaments of stars, such as the 
Milky Way. The remaining parts which enter into the construc- 
tion of the heavens are the nebule, nebulous stars, &c., of 
which we shall hereafter have to speak more at large, as it is 
necessary for us to pause here to notice two discoveries of recent 
date, connected with those facts we have above enumerated. 

Our sun, with its attendant planets, our world being one 
amongst them, is placed near the centre of a bed, or firmament of 
stars, which, when traced throughout its different directions, is 
found to encircle the whole sphere of the heavens ; it has the form 
of a flattened circular disc, with one of its edges divided in the 
direction of its plane throughout nearly half its circumference. 
The individual stars composing this bed, although of countless 
multitudes,* are yet at immense distances from each other, so 





* “Tn the most crowded parts of the milky way,” says the elder Herschel, 
“T have had fields of view that contained no fewer than 588 stars, and 
these were continued for some minutes; so that in one quarter of an hour’s 
time there passed not less than 116,000 stars through the field of view of m 
telescope. In some parts the stars cluster so thickly that an average breadt 
of five degrees gave 331,000 stars. Were we to suppose éveryspart of the 
zone equally rich with the space above referred to, it will contain no less 
than 20,191,000 stars.” 
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great is the space comprising the whole ; it being impossible for 
any of these stars to be so near to us as two hundred thousand 
times the distance of the sun. This bed or firmament of stars, 
of which our sun is merely a grain of the gold-dust, is the 
Milky Way. But wonderful and magnificent as is this our 
galaxy, what shall we say, or what conception can we have 
of the magnitude of the universe, when we learn that it is but 
one out of nearly 3000 similar galaxies, incomparably larger than 
itself, and soluble into distinct stars; while others more distant, 
yet dimly visible, only require advanced powers in the instru- 
ment of vision, to yield, according to every analogy, a similar 
result! The forms of these nebule, as they are called, are endless 
and varied ; but it is a curious fact, that one in particular, and 
that, too, situated at nearly the remotest point to which our 
telescopes carry us, is supposed to bear a more striking resem- 
blance to the system of stars in which our sun is placed, than 
any other object that has yet been descried in the heavens. 
The younger Herschel describes it as a “ brother system, bearing 
a real analogy of structure to our own.” It consists of a bright 
round nucleus, surrounded at a great distance by a nebulous 
ring, which appears split through nearly the greater portion of its 
circumference, being the precise aspect in which our milky way 
would present itself to the inhabitants of an equally distant part 
of this visible region of creation. A curious fact in connexion 
with these firmaments or clusters, is the peculiarity of the forms 
they assume, which, from their supposed resemblance to terrestrial 
objects, have caused astronomers to distinguish them by the 
appellations of dumb-bell nebula, crab nebula, spiral nebula, &c. 
It is remarkable, too, that among the clusters of stars of simple 
forms, there appears to be a preponderance of great central 
masses, resulting, in all probability, from the power of universal 
attraction. Sir William Herschel conceived that this prevalence 
of a clustering power was indicated by another feature of those 
globular masses. The light at their central parts, arising from the 
degree of compression among the orbs there, is not uniform, and 
bears no uniform relation to the size of the sphere within which 
the object is contained. It manifests, therefore, not a varying 
apparent concentration about their centres, but a real variation ; 
and with this illustrious philosopher it went to establish 
“amongst those groups a series of aspects, each of which is a 
step in some stupendous evolution, to which, as the ages roll, 
they may be subject,—bearing them onward from the condition of 
collections of stars, comparatively sparse, to ripened spheres, 


whose centres approach towards an uninterrupted blaze of 
light.” 
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“ The elevation to which this idea leads,” remarks Dr. Nichol, “ is, 
indeed, a dizzy one, far aloft from the usual haunts of human thought ; 
and yet why not the empire of Mutability, even over those dread 
‘Infinitudes, as well as among the mere shows and transciencies of 
Earth? Those galaxies are not the work of Man ; they are part of 
the ordinances of Onzr, below whose awful Unchangeableness, even 
processes whose solemn steps seem to occupy eternities, may yet be, 
as before human vision, the opening of the leaf of the evanescent 
flower!”—‘ System of the World ;’ p. 27. 


But, in the more complex clusters, there does not appear to 
exist any trace of law or order whatsoever. In the dumb-bell 
nebula for example, there appear to be two centres of attraction 
round which the orbs seem to have been clustering. The spiral 
nebula, however strong the sympathies pervading all that strange 
system, is still apparent to us only as a collection of separate 
masses. Again, in the milky way, we have a similar appearance; 
it is by no means regular, but, on the contrary, appears to be a 
succession of clusters, probably self-harmonious, separated from 
each other by lines or patches more or less obscure ; other spiral 
nebule present a similar appearance, all which may tend to show 
that a separation of masses, and the formation of other and more 
compact clusters, may not be strange in the system of the 
universe. And here again we must be allowed to quote the 
words of Dr. Nichol :— 


“Have we then, here, an intimation, however dim, of what is 
passing among those dread recesses ? Is the apparent separation of 
our Milky Way into parts, in truth, as Herschel supposed it, in one of 
his loftiest moods, a mark of how far the shadow has passed along 
the dial of Time,—a mystic but significant index of how much of 
the existence of that zone has gone, and a sure prognostic of its 
future course? If it is indeed so, then we have before us another 
infinitude besides that of Space. The marvels in our view must also 
fill up unfathomable Durations, and have received from their history 
much of what is mysterious and strange in the present aspect and 
conditions of their Being.” ——‘ System of the World ;’ p. 31. 


We have already spoken of the revolution of the double, 
triple, and multiple star-systems round each other, or rather 
round some central spot of attraction. Reflecting on these 
phenomena, we are naturally led to raise our thoughts to the 
whole stellar universe, and to enquire whether the clusters may 
not be united into separate schemes, internally consistent, and 
upheld by their inherent activities ; whether the individual stars 
of which they are composed may not roll in mighty orbits; and 
whether, just as the planets roll round it, the sun itself, with all 
its dependent orbs, may not be circling round some central 
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point of attraction. This thought naturally suggests itself by 
the phenomena of the double stars, and, as far as the latter part 
of the inquiry is concerned, has been satisfactorily answered. 
Herschel entered deeply into this problem, and in 1805 he 
announced, that “the sun, with his planets, is rapidly darting 
towards a point in the direction of the constellation Hercules.” 
This opinion, subsequent more full and accurate inquiry has 
completely confirmed. In recent times, Argelander, of Bonn, has 
investigated and discussed the subject, with an accuracy that 
leaves nothing to be desired; and the truth that our sun, with 
all its planets, is itself rolling in a grand orbit, is firmly 
established. Thus we find that our bed of stars no longer 
shines before the apprehension as a fixed and complete stratum, 
but rather as one mass of unresting activities, working out, as 
time rolls on, its stupendous destinies. This truth having been 
established, another question naturally arises ;—round what body 
does the sun describe its orbit? Argelander imagined that it 
rolled around some central body, prebably opaque, situate near 
the bright spot in Perseus. Many other spots have been 
suggested; but, during the past month, Dr. Maedler, director 
of the Dorpat observatory, has announced his discovery of 
the great central star or sun, about which the universe of stars, 
our own sun and system among the rest, is revolving. This 
announcement is contained in numbers 556 and 567 of the 
‘ Astronomische Wachrichten,’ a journal published at Altona, and 
conducted by Professor Schumacher. This discovery, the result 
of many years of incessant toil and research, has been deduced by 
a train of reasoning and an examination of facts scarcely to be 
surpassed in the annals of science; and, as it has attracted but 
little attention in this country, we make no apology for briefly 
adverting to it. Guided by the researches of the elder Herschel, 
as to the figure of the stratum of stars to which our sun belongs, 
Dr. Maedler locates his grand centre near the Milky Way. 
But, as the Milky Way divides the sphere of the heavens into 
two unequal parts, he argues that the centre must be searched 
for in the smaller of the two parts. Again, it has been shown 
that our sun is nearer the southern than the northern side of 
the Milky Way, and hence we must expect to find the great 
centre, not only in the smaller portion of the heavens, but also 
in the northern part of this smaller portion. Another approxima- 
tion to its position is obtained by the author, from an examination 
of the sun’s motion through space ; and he reasons that the point 
in the heavens, towards which the entire solar system is urging 
its way, is the pole of a great circle, within which the centre, 
about which the sun is revolving, must be placed. This subject, 
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as we have already observed, has been ably discussed by 
Argelander and by Otho Struve, and the point in question has 
been ascertained to a very close approximation. If from this 
point—determined by Argelander and Herschel, as in the 
constellation Hercules—as a pole, we describe a great circle, it 
intersects the Milky Way in the constellation Perseus. By using 
that point, determined by Otho Struve, we find this circle cutting 
the Milky Way nearer to the constellation Taurus. Having made 
this rough approximation to the grand centre, Dr. Maedler pro- 
secutes his researches by means of the proper motion of the 
fixed stars, and, after many trials of fixed stars, at length finds a 
point which satisfies all the conditions yet presented by observa- 
tions. The following is his own announcement of the discovery. 
“]T therefore pronounce the Pleiades to be the central group of 
that mass of fixed stars limited by the stratum composing the 
Milky Way, and Alcyene as the individual star of this group, 
which among all others, combines the greatest probability of 
being the true central sun.” By a train of reasoning which we 
need not here attempt to explain, he finds the probable parallax 
of this great central star to be six thousandths of one second of 
an arc, and its distance to be thirty-four millions of times the 
distance of the sun, or so remote, that light requires a period of 
537 years to pass from the great centre to our sun. As a first 
rough approximation, he deduces the period of revolution of our 
sun, with all its train of planets, satellites and comets, about the 
grand centre, to be 18,200,000 years. The author of this theory 
lays it before the world, and declares that he will yield it on 
condition that one single star can be found by any astronomer, 
within twenty or twenty-five degrees of his grand centre, in 
which a well determined motion towards the north exists. His 
theory indicates that the proper motion of all stars thus situated, 
must be towards the south. Such is a brief outline of the facts 
announced by Dr. Maedler, which we give without comment, 
since its publication is of too recent a nature to have allowed 
time for any arguments or observations, either in its favour or 
otherwise. 

And this leads us to another most important and comparatively 
recent discovery in astronomical science, the parallax of the fixed 
stars. Parallax is the apparent change of position in an im- 
movable body, resulting from real change of position in a moving 
one, from which the former is viewed: thus, the apparent mo- 
tion of houses or trees when seen from a carriage window, is a 
familiar instance of parallax. It is by parallax that the distances 
of the heavenly bodies from us is ascertained. When it is said that 
the distances of the celestial orbs can be measured with the 
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same degrees of relative accuracy with which we ascertain the 
distances of bodies on the surface of the earth, those who are 
unaccustomed to investigations of the kind generally listen to 
the statement with doubt and incredulity, for the reason that the 
distances measured are so enormously great. But the magni- 
tude of a distance or space does not of itself constitute any diffi- 
culty in its admeasurement; on the contrary, we are often able 
to measure large distances with greater accuracy than smaller 
ones. Another objection generally urged is, that the body 
whose distance the astronomer measures is inaccessible to him. 
But even this does not constitute any real difficulty, as may 
be easily illustrated. The military engineer, who directs a 
shell against the buildings within a besieged town, can so 
level it as to cause it to drop on any particular building 
which may have been selected; to do which, however, he must, 
of necessity, know the exact distance of that building; and yet, 
though this is inaccessible to him, he finds no difficulty in mea- 
suring its precise distance. To accomplish this, he lays down a 
space upon the ground he occupies, called the dase line, from 
the two extremities of which he takes the bearings or direc- 
tions of the building in question. From these bearings, and 
from the length of the base line, he is enabled to calculate, 
by the most simple principles of geometry and arithmetic, the 
distance of the building against which he is about to act. Now, 
in the case of any celestial body —the sun, for example — 
its distance is measured by precisely the same means: the 
earth’s diameter is taken for the base line, and the bearings of 
the sun may be easily taken from the two opposite extremities 
of the earth’s diameter, by two observers, or, what is the 
same thing, by one observer, regarding it at the distance 
of twelve hours; for, from the revolution of the globe round its 
axis, he will, in twelve hours, be at points distant from each 
other, by a little more than the earth’s diameter—the angle 
deduced from this admeasurement is called diurnal parallax. 
Now, the fixed stars are so distant that they exhibit no 
appearance of diurnal parallax ; but, fortunately, we have much 
wider ground whence to measure this parallax; as they are 
outside our solar system, we are enabled to observe them, not 
only from the extremities of the earth’s diameter, but from 
the extremities of the earth’s orbit. Having then, by the 
diurnal parallax of the sun, ascertained the length of the 
diameter of this orbit, which is 190,000,000 of miles, we get, 
by observing, at periods six months apart, 190,000,000 as our 
base line; and we thus obtain what is called annual parallax. 
Notwithstanding, however, this immense vantage ground, so 
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enormous is the distance of the fixed stars from us, that obser- 
vers have, until the last few years, failed in detecting any 
measurable parallax. Recently, however, parallaxes of fixed 
stars have been simultaneously detected by three eminent 
astronomers—Bessel of Raniah Struve of St. Petersburgh, 
and Henderson of Edinburgh. The star on which Bessel 
worked, was 61 Cygni; it gives a parallax from which its dis- 
tance from us is calculated at 670,000 times that of the sun, or 
63,650,000,000,000. Of such a distance we can form no con- 
ception; the mind must fail to grasp the immensity of the 
space thus estimated; and, however it may delight to indulge in 
curious speculations concerning it, or endeavour to assist itself 
by comparative admeasurements, it cannot pursue them far 
without being led beyond its limited powers, and falls “ intoxi- 
cated with eternity.” 

We turn now to the last part of our subject, namely, the 
nebular hypothesis of Herschel, Laplace’s celebrated theory of 
the birth of the solar system, and their complete annihilation by 
the discoveries of Lord Rosse’s gigantic telescope. We have 
already referred to the nebule scattered, like islands, through 
space,and shown that many of them were, when examined by 
the telescope, resolvable into clusters or firmaments of stars, 
similar to that galaxy to which our own system appertains. But 
besides these resolvable nebule, many specks of pale cloudy 
light are scattered in great numbers over the heavens, which, 
until very lately, were utterly irresolvable by the most powerful 
telescope. In fact, as the power of the instruments by which 
they were viewed was increased, they were rendered more diffuse 
and strange in their appearance, just as a mass of summer cloud 
would have its outline and form dissipated rather than defined by 
the telescope; they, in fact, appeared to consist merely of self- 
luminous vapour. But, we think, we may better explain our- 
selves if we give one or two illustrations of the varying form and 
appearances of these nebule, since it was from such variety of 
form and appearance that Sir John Herschel built up his hypo- 
thesis. If the eye be directed to the star Theta, in the sword of 
Orion, it appears as if shining through a small patch of filmy 
cloud, just dense enough to render it indefinite without obscuring 
its light. This cloud is, however, itself luminous, and was be- 
lieved to be a mass of nebulous matter, either surrounding: the 
star or spreading itself out beyond it in space, probably as far as 
the eighth order of stellar distances. To this nebula the greatest 
interest has been attached, as will be seen from the following ex- 
tract from the work of Dr. Nichol :— 


“On examining the middle star in the sword, it seems affected by 
an indistinctness not common to small stars; and the application of the 
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smallest telescope at once yields the explanation—the object appearing 
not as a star, but as a diffused haze. Examined with instruments 
of a profounder space-penetrating power, its character as a haze con- 
tinues unchanged, though it speedily gives warning of some strange 
and fantastic object. To the ten-feet telescope, for instance, which 
would descry a star nearly three hundred and fifty times farther away 
than the average distance of orbs of the first magnitude, the mist 
seems singularly shapeless, but not a vestige of a star is discernible ; 
and yet, be it observed, the light from that object affects the naked 
eye, although it is thus proved, if it be a cluster, to lie so remotely in 
space that the ray leaving it must travel through those immensities 
more than three thousand years ere it could reach our world. Apply, 
now, Sir John Herschel’s eighteen-inch mirror. Not yet the remotest 
aspect of a stellar constitution, but an object of which the revelation 
of the ten-feet telescope is evidently the mere rudiment. Strange, 
indeed, those fantastic branching arms, but not less strange the ap- 
parent internal constitution of that extraordinary mass. So unaccount- 
able seems it, and so unlike what has hitherto been known of collections 
of Stars, that that most eminent astronomer averred that, so far from 
showing a trace of stellar constitution, or even suggesting that, it 
rather suggested something quite different. During Sir John 
Herschel’s residence at the Cape of Good Hope, he examined this 
remarkable phenomenon in circumstances much more favourable than 
can ever prevail here, viz., when it was near the zenith, and, of course, 
seen through the purest portion of the atmosphere : but still, there 
was not a trace of a star. During the winter of 1844-45, the Earl 
of Rosse examined it with his three-feet mirror, with the utmost care, 
and executed a drawing of it, which contained not a vestige of a star. 
There then the Nebula lay, separated from us—if it be a cluster—by 
an immensity through which light could travel in no less than thirty 
thousand years, and yet visible to the naked eye! Surely the imagi- 
nation might well shrink from the admission of facts like these—from 
the belief in a system of stars so majestic, of splendour so concentrated, 
as, on the supposition that it is stellar, we must attribute to that 
mass.” —‘ System of the World ; pp. 50-53. 


But there are numberless similar nebule which, up to a very 
recent period, have been irresolvable. Near to the star Nu, in 
Andromeda, a nebula may be discerned by the unaided eye; to 
a two-feet reflector, this presents the appearance of an elongated 
ellipse of light, extending about as far as the breadth of the moon, 
concentrated into a distinct nucleus in the central part, but 
fading away insensibly towards the borders. This may be taken 
as a type of a numerous class of telescopic objects that refused to 
resolve them into ‘stars, but yet always presented nuclei of light 
somewhere upon their surfaces; in many, the condensation is 
gradual, as in this instance, the nucleus and its filmy envelope 
passing by insensible gradations into each other; in others, the 
condensation is more sudden and abrupt, so that the central 
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nucleus appears to be perceptibly defined; and in others, the 
nucleus is so concentrated that it appears to be a small brilliant 
star, only distinguished from other stars by the presence of a 
luminous envelope around it. These latter appearances were 
termed, by Herschel, stars with burrs. 

Now it was these phenomena, constantly observed by the 
elder Herschel, that gave rise to the nebular hypothesis. He 
imagined that the self-luminous, vapour-like, modification of 
matter, spread out as nebule in space, is in a state of constant 
and progressive condensation ; the filmy objects, that are without 
any perceptible nuclei, he considers to represent its rudest and 
most diffuse condition; the next stage he conceived to be seen 
in the nucleated nebule ; the nebulous stars he believed to be in 
a still more advanced state; and the defined stars to represent 
the perfect condition of the whole. He conceived that the stars 
all pass through these various stages of progressive development 
before they assume their mature form, and that the various 
objects we have described were star-masses, seen in their more 
rudimentary or in their more perfect stages. Thus, for example, 
he considered the nebula in the sword of Orion to be a mere 
rude congregation of luminous vapour ; the nebula in Andromeda 
to be advancing in structure, as shown by the gathering up of 
the filmy matter into a central nucleus; and in the nebulous 
stars, or stars with burrs, he saw the thin envelope of light just 
upon the point of finally incorporating itself with the nucleus of 
central consolidation. By the theory of nebular condensation, it 
is thus assumed that stellar orbs are formed from diffuse nebu- 
lous material, and that we are able to see them by our telescopes, 
in their various stages of growth; the ruder nebule being now in 
the precise condition through which the more advanced struc- 
tures have passed, and the defined stars having completed their 
organization, by concentrating, in solid nuclei, the last visible 
portion of their luminous atmospheres. And it points to the 
nebulous condition of our sun, as evinced by the zodiacal light, 
or that luminous cone, which, under favourable circumstances, 
may be seen to rise towards the zenith, after the sun has sunk 
beneath the western horizon. 

Such was the hypothesis of Herschel, which was adopted by 
the great astronomer Laplace, and by him made use of to 
account for the original creation of our solar system; not that 
the origin of Laplace’s speculation lay in Herschel’s supposed 
discoveries, for, previously to these being made public, he had 
contemplated our system as a whole, and had discerned harmo- 
nies within it, and numerous adjustments unaccounted for by the 
presence of the law now upholding its mechanism. Considering 
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more particularly the uniform direction of the rotations and 
revolutions of the sun, planets, and satellites, the specific den- 
sities and volocities of the latter, and their relative distances from 
the sun and from each other, he saw that the main conditions of 
the problem would be satisfied, by supposing the planets to have 
somehow come into existence at the extremities of the solar at- 
mosphere, while that orb, in the course of ages, was gradually con- 
tracting himself, or passing from a gaseous mass into his present 
organized form. When the nebular hypothesis of Herschel be- 
came known to him, Laplace saw therein all the foundation 
his own theory required. This theory was as follows :—He con- 
ceived that the solid constituent material of the system was at 
one time diffused, as a thin nebulosity, beyond the orbit of the 
furthest planet, which by the loss of heat, through radiation into 
space, contracted its dimensions, and began to rotate, as its par- 
ticles rushed unequally inwards towards the centre. As the con- 
traction continued, atoms, impressed with a certain momentum, 
and drawn nearer to the centre, having to move in smaller circles, 
hastened on the rotating velocity of the whole; until at last this 
became so excessive, that an outer ring of matter in the line of 
the greatest motion was separated as a distinct zone, as water is 
thrown off from the edge of a rapidly whirling grindstone. The 
separated ring subsequently hecho: up, formed, by the cluster- 
ing of its atoms round a common centre, the nucleus of a planet, 
which, continuing to rotate on its own account, threw off subsi- 
diary rings to constitute satellites. The successive separation of 
rings, at distances nearer and nearer to the centre, formed newer 
and denser aggregations, moving in quicker periods, and rotating 
with a speed proportioned to the breadth of the thrown-off ring. 
The annular appendage of Saturn he considered to be merely 
one of the subsidiary masses, consolidated as it was thrown off. 

Now, it is evident, that both these hypotheses depended en- 
tirely upon the irresolvability of the nebule of which we have 
previously spoken, and it is not, therefore, matter of wonder, that 
the scientific world should have watched with intense anxiety 
the examination of Orion (that nebula which had obstinately 
defied all attempts to analyse or resolve it), by the gigantic tele- 
scope of Lord Rosse. Dr. Nichol relates, that at Christmas, 
1845, he visited Lord Rosse, at Parsonstown, and saw this ne- 
bula through that mighty tube. “It was,” he says, “ owing to 
the incompleteness of the instrument and unfavourable weather, 
the first time that the grand telescope had been directed to- 
wards that mysterious object. Not yet the veriest trace of a 
star.— Looming, unintelligible as ever, there the nebula lay.” But 
this state of uncertainty did not last long. The noble owner of the 
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Parsonstown leviathan had resolved to avail himself of all favour- 
able opportunities during the winter, to penetrate, if possible, the 
constitution of this wonderful object, and, in March of the pre- 
sent year, he communicated to Professor Nichol the fact that 
he had resolved the nebula into a galaxy of stars. It is no longer 
then a mass of self-luminous vapour, but a bright firmament of 
stellar orbs, so far removed from us in space, that the brilliancy 
of its constituent stars are merged into an uniform, faint light, 
and thus doubt and speculation on this great subject have va- 
nished for ever. Herschel’s beautiful hypothesis has no longer 
any support; and it is evident that the various appearances of 
the nebula, as observed by him and detailed above, are but the 
effect of varying distances. Thus, a nebula removed, as is that 
in Orion, to a certain distance, would assume the appearance of 
a cloudy luminous speck; at a less distance we should see a 
greater degree of brightness in the centre where the stars were 
closer, and thus we should have a nucleated nebula; and so on 
through those various appearances which were formerly held to 
indicate various stages of stellar development. Deprived, too, 
of the nebule, the cosmogony of Laplace has no longer visible 
foundation in fact. 


“The sun may have passed,” observes Dr. Nichol, “into his present 
form out of a gaseous one ; but there is no phenomenal proof of this, 
no visible analogical appearance in the heavens. In addition, there- 
fore, to the duty of explaining the peculiarities of our solar system, 
Laplace’s speculation has now, along with other indirect arguments, 
TO SUSTAIN THE WEIGHT OF ITS OWN HYPOTHESIS. To deduce the 
peculiarities of our system from a previous condition whose existence 
was recognised, and to demonstrate the reality of that previous con- 
dition, by remounting towards it from our existing epoch, are 
manifestly efforts of unequal difficulty, and very different ambitions. 
Internally compact as before, the scheme of this illustrious Geometer 
requires now to accomplish a task more arduous than it was framed 
for, and therefore it will break the easier at every feeble point.” 
‘System of the World ;’ p. 66. 


In conclusion, we cannot but add a word or two of approba- 
tion relative to the works now before us. ‘ The Planetary and 
Stellar System’ of Mr. Mann is an excellent elementary exposi- 
tion of the facts and doctrines of astronomical science, clearly 
and elegantly written, and alike useful to the student, as an in- 
troduction to more elaborate treatises, and to the reader who 
may desire only a general knowledge of the leading principles of 
astronomy. The text is excellently illustrated with lithographic 
plates, executed by the Messrs. Reeve. Of the two works of 
Dr. Nichol, the first on the list which heads this article is an 
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eloquent exposition of the solar system, written throughout in 
an enthusiastic and eloquent strain, and a fervent spirit of devo- 
tion. The ‘Thoughts on the System of the World’ is intended 
as a sequel to his former works; for the reason that the views 
therein published have been modified by recent discoveries, 
more particularly by those effected relative to the nebulz, by the 
telescope of Lord Rosse. Like its predecessors, it is eloquently 
written; and the phenomena of which it treats are clearly ex- 
plained. ‘The illustrative plates representing the nebule—their 
strange forms and their appearance, both in their unresolved 
and resolved state—are singularly faithful and beautiful. 
G. T. F. 


*,* Since the above article was written, Mr. Airy, the Astronomer 
Royal, has made a somewhat lengthy communication to the Astro- 
nomical Society, relative to the proceedings of Mr. Adams, Professor 
Challis, and himself, which has been printed in the monthly notice 
of that Society. This communication appears somewhat like a 
defence of Mr. Airy, from the possible charge of not having taken 
proper notice of the communication made by Mr. Adams, when the 
latter sent him the elements of the new planet, months before M. 
Le Verrier had made any similar publication. It certainly does 
appear somewhat strange, that so much delay should have taken 
place in a matter so important as the discovery of a new planet; 
and it would appear that this delay has been the result of a want 
of confidence in mere theoretical calculations, a want of confidence, 
in fact, on the part of our mathematicians, in their own science. 
In this communication, Mr. Airy expresses it as his decided convic- 
tion, that in the whole history of astronomy—nay, in the whole 
history of science—there is nothing comparable to this discovery; 
and gives it as his opinion, that, without in the least detracting from 
the merits of the discoverers, it is a movement of the age; “ that it 
has been urged by the feeling of the scientific world in general; and 
has been nearly perfected by the collateral, but independent, labours of 
various persons possessing the talents or powers best suited to the 
different parts of the researches.” 

This statement of Mr. Airy is a very long one; the following par- 
ticulars are, in brief, the history of the matter as regards English 
mathematicians and astronomers. It would appear, that so long back 
as 1834, the Rev. Dr. Hussey wrote to Mr. Airy, conjecturing the 
possibility of some disturbing body beyond Uranus; and, he added, 
that Bouvard and Hansen had been in correspondence upon a similar 
conjecture. Dr. Hussey requested Mr. Airy’s opinion; and the latter 
replied with some statement as to the nature of the anomalies, ending 
with the following remark:—“ But, if it were certain that there were 
any extraneous action, I doubt much the possibility of determining the 
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place of a planet which produced it. I am sure it could not be done 
till the nature of the irregularity was well determined from several 
successive revolutions.” 

In 1844, Mr. Challis first communicated to Mr. Airy that Mr. 
Adams was engaged upon the theory of Uranus, and in September, 
1845, Mr. Challis again wrote to him, to the effect that Mr. Adams 
had completed his calculations. Mr. Airy was at this time in France, 
and it was not until October of the same year that Mr. Adams’s first 
communication reached him ; this communication being a statement 
of his calculations respecting the observed irregularities of Uranus, 
which he accounted for by supposing the existence of an exterior 
planet, whose distance, mass, and orbit, he gave. Mr. Airy replied 
to this, requesting to know, “ whether this assumed perturbation will 
explain the error of the radius vector of Uranus.” To this inquiry, 
from some cause or other, Mr. Airy received no immediate answer. 
Six weeks afterwards, M. Le Verrier read his first paper “on the 
theory of Uranus” to the French Institute. On the Ist of June 
in the present year, M. Le Verrier’s second paper was published in 
the Comptes Rendus. Up to this time, Mr. Airy had considered 
that there was still room for doubting the accuracy of Mr. Adams’s 
statements ; but, finding that the place assigned to the disturbing 
planet, both by Adams and Le Verrier, differed only in one degree, 
he no longer felt any doubt as to the accuracy of both calculations. 
He immediately wrote to Le Verrier, asking the question he had 
already put to Mr. Adams. The answer he received was immediate 
and precise—the observed errors of the radius were corrected in his 
orbit—that they corrected themselves, without any direct consideration; 
and he added, “ Excusez moi, Monsieur, d’insister sur ce point. C’est 
une suite du désir que j’ai d’obtenir votre suffrage.” 

In July of the present year, Mr. Airy requested Mr. Challis to 
search for the planet, offering him a government assistant ; in con- 
sequence of which, Mr. Challis commenced the search on the 29th 
July ; and on the 4th August saw the planet, without, however, yet 
knowing it. On the 3lst August, Le Verrier read his third paper 
to the Academy, as we have already detailed in the preceding article, 
and on the 2nd September Mr. Adams again communicated with Mr. 
Airy, to the effect that he had repeated his calculations and that the 
result was satisfactory. 

Such are the main facts detailed in Mr. Airy’s paper. From this 
it appears certain that Mr. Adams was in possession of the elements 
of the new planet three-quarters of a year before M. Le Verrier 
announced them, and that he communicated these elements to the 
directors of the two largest observatories in England. “ Nothing,” 
observes an able writer in the Atheneum, “can destroy or rebut the 
evidence of these facts ; nothing can separate his name from the new 
body, or place him much below the position of the first discoverer. 
He has made himself a great reputation ; and, if what we have heard 
stated be true, that he formed his plan and commenced his researches 
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while he was yet an under-graduate, he is an extraordinary instance 
of early sagacity and perseverance.” But this does not at all alter 
the question of the discovery. Le Verrier had no doubt of the cor- 
rectness of his calculations. He staked his whole reputation upon 
their accuracy, and boldly proclaimed to observing astronomers, 
“Look in the place which I have indicated, and you will see the 
planet.” Not only is M. Le Verrier an enterprising and industrious 
mathematician, but his undoubting confidence in the general truth of 
his theory proves him to be, in the true sense of the word, a philosopher. 
Had there been the same confidence in mathematical calculations in 
this country, Le Verrier and Adams would have changed positions, 
and the planet would have been discovered, in all probability, in 
November, 1845. 

Such is the plain statement of this curious history. That there is 
no desire to detract from Le Verrier’s fame in this country, is proved 
by the fact, that the Copley medal of the Royal Society is to be pre- 
sented to him, while it has also been proposed to award him the gold 
medal of the Astronomical Society, a proposition which, according 
to the rules of that body, will be decided in January next. Nor must 
we omit, in justice to Mr. Adams, to say, that he himself gives all 
possible credit to his rival. In a communication to the Astronomical 
Society, after adverting to the dates of Le Verrier’s papers, and show- 
ing that his own calculations were earlier in date, he says, “ 1 mention 
these dates, merely to show that my results were arrived at, indepen- 
dently and previously to the publication of M. Le Verrier, and not 
with the intention of interfering with his just claims to the honours of 
the discovery; for there is no doubt that his researches were first 
published to the world, and led to the actual discovery of the planet 
by Dr. Galle, so that the facts above cannot detract, in the slightest 
degree, from the credit due to M. Le Verrier.” In a word, Le 
Verrier must be allowed to be the discoverer of the planet, but it is 
equally certain that Mr. Adams’s name will be always connected 
honourably with it in the future histories of Astronomy, despite the 
decision of M. Arago, alike precipitate and unjust, “ That Mr. 
Adams is not entitled to the slightest allusion in the history of the dis- 
covery.”* 


* * Comptes Rendus,’ 19th October, 1846. 
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Art. II.—A History of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. 2 vols. 
Murray. 1846. 


HERE are few subjects more tempting to a literary ambition 
than a history of Greece. It is a subject to stimulate, in an 
almost equal degree, the imagination of a poet, the reason of a 
philosopher, and the patient curiosity of a scholar. No history 
can surpass it in splendid examples of human energy and 
prowess—in heroic deeds—in high characters—in glorious feats 
of arms; no history is more fertile in lessons of political and 
moral education. No epoch in the world’s growth has been 
more illustrious in philosophy and art: in the opening of new 
and gorgeous vistas to the all-penetrating, all-daring intellect of 
man; and in the creation of works which are the glorious herit- 
age of succeeding times. All the great problems of philosophy 
that have agitated mankind, were agitated by the Greeks; and 
the united efforts of succeeding generations have produced no 
solutions of these problems which the Greeks had not already 
offered. Even science, the noble boast of modern times, had its 
foundations laid by that wondrous people. Nor, while the poet 
and the philosopher are thus furnished with the finest materials, 
is the laborious research and piquant erudition of the scholar, 
without an equal share. Such obscurity darkens many passages 
of this story, that the vast erudition of a Niebuhr and a Gibbon, 
coming after the labours of centuries, can scarcely hope to accom- 
plish more than an approximation to the truth. Patiently as 
every record has been ransacked, there are few points which 
fresh investigation may not yet clearer illustrate. 

There can be no need of apology, therefore, for any new under- 
taking; though Mr. Grote, in his preface, intimates that, had 
Bishop Thirlwall’s work appeared before his own was com- 
menced, he should probably never have attempted it. We have 
reason to congratulate ourselves that the Bishop’s work did not 
appear in time to frustrate so excellent a design. Nor would we 
herein be for an instant supposed to imply any disrespect towards 
the Bishop’s history, so admirable in so many qualities. There 
was room for his work; it was much wanted; it will not easily 
be superseded. There was, however, ample room for Mr. Grote’s 
work ; as there will be for a dozen rivals, should they have the 
courage to enter the lists. Indeed, we suspect that many years, 
fruitful in excellent works, must necessarily elapse before the 
history is written, before any one or two works can be reason- 
ably supposed to supply the wants of the public. And if it be 
true that Bulwer shrinks from the completion of his brilliant 
book on “Athens,” because he fancies that the ground is already 
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occupied, we beg leave to assure him that such a supposition is 
perfectly erroneous; that there is abundant need of his, and of 
other men’s works; and that such a supposition would have 
infinitely more plausibility with regard to the earlier portions of 
the history than to those more stirring times which he has under- 
taken to depict. His work is written for the general reader, not 
for the scholar; this alone gives it a distinctive position. True 
it is that his reputation in the lighter fields of literature has ma- 
terially damaged the reputation of his history; because, while 
his reputation as a novelist is against him with scholars, the 
nature of his work is against him with the majority of his old 
public; in this way it has fallen between two stools. Neverthe- 
less, there seems to be but one opinion respecting its merit by 
those who have read it, which we have done three times. It 
should not be left a fragment. 

It would be affectation in us to recommend this new history, 
or to predict that it will be encouraged. The public has already 
done so. The interest in the subject was strong enough to call 
attention to any worthy attempt; and it had been long known 
in literary circles that Mr. Grote was so employed. “ Expectation 
sat in the air.’ The reviews have been unanimous in their 
praise ; and two authorities have, in two weighty articles, assigned 
its rank in our historical literature. Coming after them, we feel 
no small embarrassment at being placed at such a disadvantage ; 
and it was some time before we could make up our minds to 
venture on the few observations we have here to make ; but for- 
tunately, the field is wide, and there is room for many gleaners. 
Let us hope that a few stray ears of wheat may still fall into our 
hands. 

History in the present day is sometimes a science, and some- 
times an art. The continuous narrative, which once sufficed to 
tell the story of a nation’s progress, is now no longer possible, 
when treating of early times. A sceptical, inquisitive, restless 
spirit has disturbed the placid credulity both of readers and of 
writers. The early chapters of Herodotus, Thucydides, or Livy, 
can no longer be imitated. A change has come over the whole 
spirit of history. We understand the origines of Greece better 
than the wisest of the Greeks; simply because historical science 
has better taught us the spirit of early epochs. But, as a com- 
pensation, the Greeks could produce a splendid narrative where 
we are forced to turn within the windings of a dissertation ;— 
where they are poets we are archeologists. Hence the art of 
history has grown into a very different thing from what it was 
in the hands of ancient masters ; and so difficult is this art that 
we can point to few successful specimens. The very necessity, 
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now so imperative, for a vast special erudition, frightens away 
the writers who might otherwise successfully accomplish the task ; 
not to mention a certain suspicion that the past is not yet suffi- 
ciently understood to be fitly painted. 

The distinction between history as an art, and history as a 
contribution towards our more ample and accurate knowledge of 
an epoch, is one that must be fully borne in mind when consi- 
dering such a work as that now before us. History, in the old 
sense of the term, it is not. The two volumes are little more 
than prolegomena to a history. What would the critic say to a 
narrative which was obstructed by chapters recounting the great 
mass of Greek legends; followed by philosophical disquisitions 
on the formation and modification of those legends; by com- 
parisons of the Grecian mythes with those of modern Europe; 
by discussions on the application of chronology to legendary 
times, and examination of Mr. Clinton’s views thereon; by de- 
scriptions of the state of manners in legendary Greece; and b 
a long inquiry into the question of the authorship of the Homeric 
epics? The critic would assuredly be warranted in condemning 
these chapters as altogether misplaced. He would say, such 
questions should be mooted elsewhere ; and, once settled, should 
only appear in the pages of history as results, not as questions. 
And the only answer Mr. Grote could make to such objections 
would be, that his object is not to tell stories with the unrivalled 
art of Herodotus, but to make Grecian life and Grecian history 
intelligible to Englishmen. His purpose is philosophical, not 
pictorial. 


“Tt is that general picture which an historian of Greece is required 
first to embody in his own mind, and next to lay out before his 
readers ; a picture, not merely such as to delight the imagination by 
brilliancy of colouring and depth of sentiment, but also suggestive 
and improving to the reason. Not omitting the points of resemblance, 
as well as of contrast, with the better known forms of modern society, 
he will especially study to exhibit the spontaneous movements of 
Grecian intellect, sometimes aided, but never borrowed from without, 
and lighting up a small portion of a world, otherwise clouded and 
stationary. He will develop the action of that social system, which, 
while ensuring to the mass of freemen a degree of protection else- 
where unknown, acted as a stimulus to the creative impulses of 
genius, and left the superior minds sufficiently unshackled to soar 
above religious and political routine, to overshoot their own age and 
to become the teachers of posterity.” 

“ Such insufficiency of original and trustworthy materials, as com- 
pared with those resources, which are thought not too much for the 
historian of any modern kingdom, is neither to be concealed nor ex- 
tenuated, however much we may lament it. I advert to the point 
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here on more grounds than one ; for it not only limits the amount of 
information which an historian of Greece can give to his readers, 
compelling him to leave much of his picture an absolute blank, but it 
also greatly spoils the execution of the remainder. The question of 
credibility is perpetually obtruding itself, and requiring a decision, 
which, whether favorable or unfavorable, always introduces more or 
less of controversy ; and gives to those outlines, which the interest 
of the picture requires to be straight and vigorous, a faint and fal- 
tering character. Expressions of qualified and hesitating affirmation 
are repeated, until the reader is sickened ; while the writer himself, to 
whom the restraint is more painful still, is frequently tempted to 
break loose from the unseen spell by which a conscientious criticism 
binds him down, to screw up the possible and probable into certainty, 
to suppress counterbalancing considerations, and to substitute a 
pleasing romance in place of half known and perplexing realities. 
Desiring, in the present work, to set forth all which can be ascer- 
tained, together with such conjectures and inferences as can be 
reasonably deduced from it, but nothing more, I notice, at the outset, 
that faulty state of the original evidence, which renders discussions 
of credibility, and hesitation in the language of the judge, unavoid- 
able. Such discussions, though the reader may be assured that they 
will become less frequent as we advance into times better known, are 
tiresome enough, even with the comparatively late period which I 
adopt as the historical beginning; much more intolerable would they 
have proved, had I thought it my duty to have started from 
the primitive terminus of Deukalion or Inachus, or from the un- 
buried Pelasgi and Leleges, and to subject the heroic ages to a 
similar scrutiny. I really know nothing so disheartening or 
unrequited as the elaborate balancing of what is called evidence ; the 
comparison of infinitesimal probabilities and conjectures, all uncer- 
tified, in regard to these shadowy times and persons.” 

“ Three-fourths of the two volumes now presented to the public, 
are destined to elucidate this age of historical faith, as distinguished 
from the later age of historical reason: to exhibit its basis in the 
human mind—an omnipresent, religious, and personal interpretation 
of nature; to illustrate it by comparison with the like mental habit 
in early modern Europe; to show its immense abundance and variety 
of narrative matter, with little care for consistency between one story 
and another; lastly, to set forth the cause which overgrew, and 
partially supplanted, the old epical sentiment, and introduced, in 
the room of literal faith, a variety of compromise and interpretations.” 


After such a statement of his purpose, it is somewhat surpris- 
ing to hear critics objecting to the quantity of discussion contained 
in these volumes, and regretting that a great portion of it should 
have been left in the text, instead of being thrown into notes, 
or into appendices. Now it seems to us that any minor objec- 
tion is altogether futile; we must either declare discussion 
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totally misplaced in a history, and reject Mr. Grote’s purpose as 
un-historical ; or we must suffer the discussion to be ample and 
instructive. And when we reflect upon the extremely important 
matter contained in the greater part of these discussions, we are 
forced to admit that no writer has hitherto done so much 
towards rendering early Grecian history intelligible; in this 
respect the work is a striking contribution towards the history 
of the human mind. It is easy to say that these chapters might 
have been published elsewhere, onl the results only given in 
the history. But, in the first place, the results themselves are so 
opposed to common prejudices on these matters, that they would 
have been neither acceptable nor intelligible; and in the second 
place, we may be very sure that only a few scholars would have 
consulted them elsewhere; the great public having neither the 
disposition nor the means of studying papers in classical journals; 
which papers, however, they are glad to read in the course of a 
history. 

We are consequently disposed not only to applaud Mr. Grote, 
for the plan and execution of these volumes, but to urge him to 
continue as he has begun, and to let no opportunity slip of 
rendering any mooted point in Grecian history clearer to us. If 
there is one chapter in these volumes to which we should object, 
as not falling into his plan, it is that on the Homeric poems: a 
chapter indeed so very interesting, that we question whether the 
most zealous defender of the old method of historical composition 
would wish it removed, yet occupied with a subject so decidedly 
belonging to literary history, that its place here is indefensible. 
The Homeric poems unquestionably exercised a vast and en- 
during influence upon the Grecian mind; but the authorship 
was unsuspectingly attributed to one poet; and no historical 
results are deducible either from the ancient belief, or from the 
Wolfian hypothesis of a multiplicity of authors. 

As a philosophical history of Greece, Mr. Grote’s work will 
certainly take a high rank. He has qualities rarely united in an 
historian. To the varied erudition of an accomplished scholar 
and archeologist, he adds the matured knowledge of an active 
life, and the calm impartiality of one who has reflected much, 
and learned much. Erudition is, of course, one great requisite 
for such a task; and Mr. Grote, in this respect, not only rivals 
the laborious, but somewhat narrow and pedantic Germans, in 
being fully informed of all that European researches had dis- 
covered, down to the very time of his composition; but has also 
mastered the very latest ideas put forth by European thinkers. 
It will be peculiarly gratifying to Auguste Comte, we imagine, 
to find his grand discovery of the law of human evolution, 
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applied in so masterly and triumphant a manner to the explana- 
tion of the early history.of Greece, by the first philosophical 
historian we have had. 

If Gibbon congratulated himself so highly on the accident of 
his having served in the militia, which enabled him better to 
understand the military movements of the Romans, Mr. Grote 
will, doubtless, in the succeeding portions of his work, have far 
more cause to congratulate himself upon the share he has taken 
in political life. There are few subjects more imperfectly under- 
stood than the political life of the Greeks; and it will be a 
subject to call forth all his learning, his experience, and his 
philosophy. 

The style of these volumes is clear, stately, and often power- 
ful; it is deficient in picturesqueness, and its light is without 
heat. Whether the stirring events that are to come will rouse 
him into enthusiasm, and lend a richer colouring to his style, 
we know not; at present it is the writing of a cultivated thinker, 
rather than of an artist. To be sure he will then have magnifi- 
cent models before him; and that he can sometimes catch their 
spirit is shown in several passages of the first volume, wherein 
he narrates the legends. 

The discussions are conducted with dignity and good taste ; 
but there are occasional expressions which deface the compo- 
sition all the more because its general tone is dignified. We 
allude to such expressions as a “ prime political genius,” which 
is a vulgarism, and “ young Athens,” which is slang. Nor can 
we refrain from adding, to that of both the Quarterly and Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, our protest against the excessive and useless 
indulgence of neologisms. Words such as “ psychagogic,” 
should be left to the Germans, and their ambitious imitators ; 
and not drawn from the “ well of English” very much defiled. 

The greatest novelty in these volumes is in the legendary 
portion, which Mr. Grote has treated at greater length, and 
with greater historical sagacity than any of his predecessors. 
Our readers are already familiar with his views on this 
subject; they have not forgotten the remarkable paper 
published in this Review, in the May number of 1843. We 
are, therefore, absolved from any exposition of this part of his 
work, The chapter wherein he traces the progress of opinion 
among the Greeks with reference to these legends, invites us to 
make a passing remark. It is full of learning, and of philoso- 
phical ideas; but it is somewhat inartistically laid out, and is 
too discursive to have the full effect that might have been pro- 
duced by a more carefully constructed phalanx of facts and ideas. 

Although Mr. Grote does not make the spontaneous nature 
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of the Greek legends sufficiently apparent—although he seems to 
attribute their creation to the poets as a somewhat arbitrary act, 
rather than as a spontaneous, and, at the same time, inevitable 
explanation of the phenomena of the universe—he is, nevertheless, 
we believe, too persuaded of the truth of Comte’s law of human 
evolution, to doubt that polytheism was the simple, inevitable 
belief of a child-like era, which had nothing in it more arbitrary 
than is to be found in all religions. At any rate he has clearl 
appreciated the entireness and simplicity of the belief itself, how- 
ever it may have originated. He has accomplished the rare feat 
of shaking off the powerful associations of modern culture, and 
of raising himself to the true historical standing-point from 
whence he can view the legends in the same light as an early 
Greek viewed them. From this altitude—from this remote 
period of human history—he slowly descends, and marks at each 
stage the various changes which took place in the mode of inter- 
pretation ; and in so doing has given us one of the most striking 
contributions towards the history of human development which 
this age has produced. . 

Owing to the complete change which has taken place, not only 
in modern philosophy but in the whole culture of the European 
mind, we find it difficult readily to conceive a mental state such 
as that presented by the early Greeks. 


“That, which to us is interesting as the mere creation of an 
exuberant fancy, was, to the Greeks, genuine and venerated reality. 
The earth and the solid heaven (Gea and Uranus) were both con- 
ceived and spoken of by him, as endowed with appetite, feeling, sex, 
and most of the various attributes of humanity. Instead of a sun such 
as we now see, subject to astronomical laws, and forming the centre 
of a system, the changes of which we can ascertain and foreknow, he 
saw the great god Hélios, mounting his chariot in the morning in the 
east, reaching at mid-day the height of the solid heaven, and arriving 
in the evening at the western horizon, with horses fatigued and 
desirous of repose. Heélios had favorite spots, wherein his beau- 
tiful cattle grazed; he took pleasure in contemplating them during 
the course of his journey, and was sorely displeased if any man 
slew or injured them. He had, moreover, sons and daughters on earth; 
and, as his all-seeing eye penetrated everywhere, he was sometimes in 
a situation to reveal secrets even to the gods themselves, while, on 
other occasions, he was constrained to turn aside in order to avoid 
contemplating scenes of abomination. To us these now appear 
puerile, though pleasing fancies ; but to an Homeric Greek they 
seemed perfectly natural and plausible. In his view, the description 
of the sun, as given in a modern astronomical treatise, would have 
appeared not merely absurd, but repulsive and impious. Even in later 
times, when the positive spirit of inquiry had made considerable 
progress, Anaxagoras and other astronomers incurred the charge of 
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blasphemy for dispersonifying Hélios, and trying to assign invariable 
laws to the solar phenomena. Personifying fiction was in this way 
blended, by the Homeric Greeks, with their conception of the physical 
phenomena before them, not simply in the way of poetical ornament, 
but as a genuine portion of their every-day belief.” 

“To us these mythes are interesting fictions ; to the Homeric and 
Hesiodic audience they were “rerum divinarum et humanarum 
scientie”—an aggregate of religious, physical, and historical revela- 
tions, rendered more captivating, but not less true and real, by 
the bright coloring and fantastic shapes in which they were pre- 
sented. Throughout the whole of “mythe-bearing Hellas,” they 
formed the staple of the uninstructed Greek mind, upon which 
history and philosophy were by so slow degrees superinduced ; and 
they continued to be the aliment of ordinary thought and conver- 
sation, even after history and philosophy had partially supplanted the 
mythical faith among the leading men, and disturbed it more or less 
in the ideas of all. The men, the women, and the children of the 
remote démes, and villages of Greece, to whom Thucydidés, Hip- 
pocratés, Aristotle, or Hipparchus were unknown, still continued to 
dwell upon the local fables which formed their religious and patriotic 
antiquity ; and Pausanias, even in his time, found every where divine 
or heroic legends yet alive, precisely of the type of the old epic. 
He found everywhere the conceptions of religious and mythical faith 
co-existent with those of positive science, and contending against 
them, at more or less of odds, according to the temper of the indi- 
vidual. Now, itis the remarkable characteristic of the Homeric age, 
that no such co-existence or contention had yet begun. The religious 
and mythical point of view covers, for the most part, all the phe- 
nomena of nature ; the conception of invariable sequence exists only 
in the back ground, itself personified under the name of Mere or 
Fates, and produced generally as an exception to the omnipotence 
of Zeus for all ordinary purposes; voluntary agents, visible and 
invisible, impel and govern everything. Moreover, this point of view 
is universal throughout the community, adopted with equal fervour, 
and carried out with equal consistency, by the loftiest minds and by 
the lowest. The great man of that day is he, who, penetrated like 
others with the general faith, and never once imagining any other 
system of nature than the agency of these voluntary beings, can clothe 
them in suitable circumstances and details, and exhibit, in living body 
and action, those types which his hearers dimly pre-figure. Such men 
were the authors of the Iliad and the Odyssey ; embodying in them- 
selves the whole measure of intellectual excellence which their age was 
capable of feeling. To us, the first of poets; but to their own public, re- 
ligous teachers, historians, and philosophers besides, inasmuch as all 
that then represented history and philosophy was derived from those 
epical effusions, and from others homogeneous with them. Herodotus 
recognises Homer and Hesiod as the prime authors of Grecian belief, 
respecting the names and generations, the attributes and agency, the 
forms and the worship of the gods.” 
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So difficult is it for men of another age to understand these 
primitive beliefs, that not only moderns, but even the Greeks 
themselves, could not suppose that the simple mythes they found 
in credit could ever have had the plain unequivocal signification 
which they professed. Hidden meanings were supposed to lie 
concealed beneath these mythes; every legend was an allegory, 
in which the priests and poets (they were one) shadowed forth 
their explanations of the universe. is tendency of the human 
mind to judge of anterior epochs by the present—to conceive no 
mental state at variance with its own—has led scholars and anti- 
quarians to misrepresent the Egyptian creed, and to force upon 
it philosophical meanings, which sound historical criticism shows 
to be radically impossible at such an epoch. The whole question 
of esoterical doctrines is now, we hope, for ever set at rest with 
respect to the Grecian mythes; for, as Comte remarks, if these 
vague hypotheses could become more determinate and less con- 
tradictory, they would nevertheless merit little attention from 
the true historian; since every religion, above all when widely 
popular, must obviously be appreciated according to the manner 
in which it was understood by the masses, and not according to 
any refinements which some few of the initiated may have 
attached to it in their own minds; the more so as these refine- 
ments can, at bottom, have been nothing more than the antici- 
pation, by a few cultivated minds, of the religious phasis imme- 
diately succeeding.* 

In the survey taken by Mr. Grote, he distinguishes four classes 
of minds, which, in later times, gave four different interpretations 
to the mythes, which still formed the unsuspected belief of the 
great mass ; and these four were the poets, the logographers, the 
philosophers, and the historians. The reader should duly weigh 
all this chapter, for it is pregnant with instructive views; and in 
many passages we seem to be reading the history of our own 
time, as when Mr. Grote says :— 


“ Literal acceptance, and unconscious, uninquiring faith, such as 
they had obtained from the original auditors to whom they were 
addressed, they now found only among the multitude—alike retentive 
of traditional feeling, and fearful of criticising the proceedings of the 
gods. But, with instructed men, they became rather subjects of 
respectful and curious analysis—all agreeing that the word, as tendered 
to them, was inadmissible, yet all equally convinced that it contained 
important meaning, though hidden, yet not undiscoverable. A very 
large proportion of the force of Grecian intellect was engaged in 
searching after this unknown base, by guesses, in which, sometimes, 


* © Cours de Philos. Positive,’ v. 117. 
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the principle of semi-historical interpretation was assumed, sometimes 
that of allegorical, without any collateral evidence in either case, 
and without possibility of verification. Out of the one assumption 
grew a string of allegorised phenomenal truths; out of the other a 
long series of seeming historical events, and chronological persons— 
both elicited from the transformed mythes, and from nothing else.” 


Do we not read here, “as in a glass, darkly,” the reflection of 
the audacious attempts to construct new Christianities, by accept- 
ing tradition, but interpreting it anew, which Pierre Leroux, in 
France, and the young Hegelians, in Germany, have made so 
notorious? The speculative Greeks had outgrown the literal 
interpretations, and fancied that originally the mythes meant 
exactly what they now interpreted them to mean. But, as Mr. 
Grote says :— 


“The doctrine supposed to have been originally symbolised, and 
subsequently overclouded, in the Greek mythes, was in reality first 
intruded into them by the unconscious fancies of later interpreters. 
It was one of the various roads which instructed men took to escape 
from the literal admission of the ancient mythes, and to arrive at 
some new form of belief, more consonant with their ideas of what the 
attributes and character of the gods ought to be. It was one of the 
ways of constituting, by help of the mysteries, a philosophical religion 
apart from the general »ublic, and of connecting that distinction with 
the earliest periods of Grecian society.” 


Indeed, the vehemence with which Xenophanés, the great 
religious rhapsodist, attacked Homer and Hesiod for 


“Such things of the Gods are related by Homer and Hesiod 
As would be shame and abiding disgrace to any of mankind ; 
Promises broken, and thefts ; and the one deceiving the other,” 


is sufficient proof of the change that had taken place in more 
cultivated minds. The legends which sufficed for the simple 
credulity of the contemporaries of Homer, were, to the thinking 
contemporaries of Xenophanés, nothing less than blasphemous 
absurdities. The philosopher scornfully laughs at men who 


“foolishly think that the Gods are born like as men are, 
And have a dress, too, like their own, and their voice and their figure : 
But if oxen and horses had hands like ours and fingers, 
Then would horses, like unto horses, and oxen, like unto oxen, 
Paint and fashion their god-forms, and give to them bodies 
Of like shape to their own, as they themselves, too, are fashioned.”* 


And Mr. Grote has remarked that— 
“ The first attempt to disenthral the philosophic intellect from this 


* See Karsten: ‘Philosophorum Greecorum Operum Reliquie.’ Pars Prima: 
Xenophanés p. 41; or Ritter: ‘History of Philos.’ vol. i. 
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all-personifyinig religious faith, and to constitute a method of inter- 
preting nature distinct from the spontaneous inspiration of untaught 
minds, is to be found in Thalés, Xenophanés, and Pythagoras, in the 
sixth century before the Christian era. It is in them that we first 
find the idea of persons tacitly set aside or limited, and an impersonal 
nature conceived as the object of study. The divine husband and 
wife, Oceanus and Téthys, parents of many gods, and of the oceanic 
nymphs, together with the avenging goddess, Styx, are translated 
into the material substance, water, or, as we ought rather to say, 
the fluid; and Thalés set himself to prove that water was the 
primitive element, out of which all the natural substances had been 
formed. He, as well as Xenophanés and Pythagoras, started the 
problem of physical philosophy, with its objective character and 
invariable laws, to be discoverable by a proper and methodical appli- 
cation of the human intellect. The Greek word vox, denoting 
nature, and its derivations, physics, and physiology, unknown in that 
large sense to Homer or Hesiod, as well as the word Kosmos, to 
denote the mundane system, first appears with these philosophers. 
The elemental analysis of Thalés, the one unchangeable cosmic 
substance, varying only in appearance, but not in reality, as 
suggested by Xenophanés, and the geometrical and arithmetical 
combinations of Pythagoras—all these were different ways of 
approaching the explanation of physical phenomena, and each 
gave rise to a distinct school of succession of philosophers. But 
they all agreed in departing from the primitive method, and in 
recognising determinate properties, invariable sequences, and objective 
truth, in nature—either independent of willing or designing agents, or 
serving to these latter at once as an indispensible subject-matter, and 
as a limiting condition.” 


The old creed was fast crumbling away. Beneath the mythes 
philosophers endeavoured to read recondite meanings; but all 
such attempts were powerless to save them from destruction. 


“One novelty, however, introduced seemingly by the philosopher 
Empedoclés, and afterwards expanded by others, deserves notice, 
inasmuch as it modified considerably the old religious creed, by draw- 
ing a pointed contrast between gods and demons—a distinction hardly 
at all manifested in Homer, but recognised in the ‘Works and Days’ 
of Hesiod. Empedoclés widened the gap between the two, and 
founded upon it important consequences. The gods were good, 
immortal, and powerful agents, having free will and intelligence, but 
without appetite, passion, or infirmity. The demons were of a mixed 
nature, between gods and men, ministers and interpreters from the 
former to the latter; but invested also with an agency and dispositions 
of their own. They were very long-lived, but not immortal, and 
subject to the passions and propensities of men; so that there were 
among them beneficent and maleficent demons, with every shade of 
intermediate difference. It had been the mistake (according to these 
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philosophers) of the old mythes to ascribe to the gods proceedings 
really belonging to the demons, who were always the immediate 
communicants with mortal nature ; inspiring prophetic power to the 
priestesses of the oracles ; sending dreams and omens, and perpetually 
interfering either for good or for evil. The wicked and violent 
demons had committed many enormities, and had sometimes incurred 
punishment from the gods for so doing ; besides this, their bad dis- 
positions had imposed upon men the necessity of appeasing them 
by religious ceremonies of a kind acceptable to such beings ; hence 
the human sacrifices, the violent, cruel, and obscene exhibitions, the 
wailings and fastings, the tearing and eating of raw flesh, which it 
had become customary to practise on various consecrated occasions, 
and especially in the Dionysiac solemnities. Moreover, the dis- 
creditable actions imputed to the gods,—the terrific combat ; the Ty- 
phonic and Titanic convulsions; the rapes, abductions, flight, servitude, 
and concealment ;—all these were really the doings and sufferings of 
the bad dwmons, placed far below the sovereign agency—equable, 
undisturbed, and unpolluted—of the immortal gods. The action of 
such demons upon mankind was fitful and intermittent ; they some- 
times perished, or changed their local abode, so that oracles which 
had once been inspired became, after a time, forsaken and disfran- 
chised. 

“ This distinction between gods and demons appeared to save, in a 
great degree, both the truth of the old legends and the dignity of the 
gods ; it obviated the necessity of pronouncing either that the gods 
were unworthy or the legends untrue. Yet, although devised for 
the purpose of satisfying a more scrupulous religious sensibility, it 
was found inconvenient afterwards, when assailants rose against 
paganism generally ; for while it abandoned, as indefensible, a large 
portion of what had been genuine faith, it still retained the same 
word demon, with an entirely altered signification. 

“ The Christian writers, in their controversies, found ample warrant 
among the earlier pagan authors for treating all the gods as demons ; 
and not less ample warrant among the later pagans for denouncing 
the demons generally, as evil beings.” 


It has been truly said by Mr. Grote’s Edinburgh Reviewer, 
that “ mankind do not pass abruptly from one connected system 
of thought to another; they first exhaust every contrivance for 
reconciling the two;” and in the volumes before us we have 
curious evidence of the way in which this reconciliation was 
from time to time attempted. The old religion had to be recon- 
ciled with advancing knowledge ; and in Greece the progress was 
astonishingly rapid; so rapid as at last to outgrow all possibility 
of reconciliation. The philosophers became sceptics, and were 
punished as such; for, we repeat, whatever progress some few 
thinkers may have attained, the mass were, in all times, devout 
believers in the ancient mythes. The advance towards mono- 
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theism, so striking in a few individuals, was regarded and 
punished as atheism by the nation. 

We must quit this subject, so fruitful in reflections, and for 
which Mr. Grote has supplied such ample materials, with a 
parting recommendation to the reader that he ponder long on 
the singular picture it affords of the early history of humanity. 
And we now turn for a few minutes to the Homeric poems, as 
more suited to the pages of a literary journal. 

There is, perhaps, no vexed question of literary history which 
presents greater difficulties than that raised by Wolf, including 
as it does the two very distinct questions—unity of composition, 
and unity of authorship. Whoever carefully examines the argu- 
ments produced on both sides, will, if he come to them dispas- 
sionately, be slow in forming a final decision; and he will pro- 
bably change from side to side, at different stages in the inquiry, 
if he do not remain at last hesitating between contending proba- 
bilities.* Mr. Grote’s discussion is conducted with admirable 
clearness, force, learning, and dignity ; if some of his reasonings 
fail to convince us, there are none that are unwo:thy of very 
serious reflection. A brief sketch of the history of the preserva- 
tion of the Homeric poems may serve to place the subject of 
discussion clearly before the reader. 

In the Greek colonies of Ionia, they are understood to have 
first been recited, or rather, let us say, to have been sung. The 
date is beyond chronology ; we have no sort of evidence that can 
guide us. The probable date, assigned by Mr. Grote, is between 
850 and 776, B.c. 


“The mode in which these poems, and indeed all poems, epic as 
well as lyric, down to the age (probably) of Peisistratus, were 
circulated and brought to bear upon the public, deserves particular 
attention. They were not read by individuals, alone and apart, but 
sung or recited at festivals, or to assembled companies. This. seems 
to be one of the few undisputed facts, with regard to the great poet ; 
for even those who maintain that the Iliad and Odyssey were pre- 
served by means of writing, seldom contend that they were read. In 
appreciating the effect of the poems, we must always take account of 
this great difference between early Greece and ovr own times—between 
the congregation mustered at a solemn festival, stimulated by com- 
munity of sympathy, listening to a measured and musical recital from 
the lips of trained bards, or rhapsodes, whose matter was supposed to 
have been inspired by the muse—and the solitary reader, with a 


* Bulwer treats this subject somewhat cavalierly ; and has evidently not be- 
stowed much attention on it, by his assumption of the whole argument 
against the unity of Homer resting upon the fact of writing being unknown at 
that epoch. 
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manuscript before him ; such manuscript being, down to a very late 
period in Greek literature, indifferently written, without division 
into perts, and without marks of punctuation.” 


These rhapsodists only sang separate portions of the poems, 
and as these portions were chosen without reference to any 
sequence, each being a ballad in itself, the plan and composi- 
tion of the J/iad (assuming it to have been one entire poem) was 
then altogether useless. Solon is the first to whom tradition, 
such as we can at all rely on, awards the honour of having put 
an end to this fragmentary method, and of insisting that the 
thapsodist should sing the poems of Homer in the order of 
succession (¢€ troBodis paywd<irba); which, according to Wolf, 
means that Solon ordained that they should sing each ballad in 
the order of a continuous poem, wherein the succession of sub- 
jects and of time should be preserved.* But on this point we 
can do nothing more than conjecture; our information is too 
vague to stand as evidence. Whatever office Solon performed, 
he does not seem to have produced anything like an artistic 
arrangement of the epics, since the almost unanimous testimony 
of ancient authors is in favour of Pisistratus, as the first who 
arranged the scattered rhapsodies into a systematic whole. Wolf, 
indeed, says, “ Vox tctius antiquitatis, et, si summam spectes, 
consentiens fama testatur Pisistratum Carmina Homeri pri- 
mum consignasse litteris et in eum ordine redegisse, quo 
nunc leguntur (Proleg. p. cxlii.); but he only cites Cicero, 
Pausanias, Josephus, ASlian, Libanius, Suidas, Eustathius, and 
an anonymous author. These citations are positive enough, since 
they not only assert Pisistratus to have collected the scattered 
poems 7Opogero, but one of them, Suidas, actually says, Homer 
was put together and put in order by many, but above all, by 
Pisistratus, ovvéreOy Kai cuveraxOn id toddGv Kai paduota id Tewiw- 
tpdrov, And perhaps we are tv accept the negative evidence of 
the silence of the other authors. Certain it is, that in the in- 
scription on the statue to Pisistratus, at Athens, one of his 
claims upon the gratitude of mankind is there said to be, that he 
collected together the scattered songs of Homer, “ which formerly 
were sang separately :” 


és tov “Opnpov 

nOpowa, oropadny To mpiv deddopevov. 
Whether the zpiv must be understood absolutely—whether we 
are to suppose that before that time the songs had never been 





* Wolf: Prolegomena ad Homerum sive de Operum Homericorum pri 
et a forma variisque mutationibus et probabili ratione emendandi. 
Hlalle, 1795, page cxl. 
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united, or that they had, subsequently to their original composi- 
tion, been separated by the rhapsodists, is in truth the kernel 
of the whole Homeric controversy; so that we will not at pre- 
sent pretend to decide upon it ; but the following suggestions may 
be worthy of consideration. 

Solon, it appears, had already effected a jady, or an arrange- 
ment of the rhapsodies into something like epic order.” Previ- 
ously there had been no mention of any such poems as the 
Iliad or Odyssey ; but separate rhapsodies were referred to, such 
as the Embassy to Achilles, the Funeral Games, the Slaughter 
of the Suitors, &c.* It is difficult to understand, as Mr. Cole- 
ridge remarks, the great merit of Solon in this achievement, if 
at the very time he and the rhapsodists had a common written 
copy of the Iliad and Odyssey. Butitis still more difficult, as it 
appears to us, to understand what merit so worthy of recording 
in the brief inscription on his statue, Pisistratus could have 
claimed, had he merely assembled the scattered fragments of an 
original composition which had become dispersed. Either he 
knew of the original composition—knew the plan and march of 
its events (and in that case his merit amounts to little more 
than that of a manager who should insist upon the three: parts 
of Shakspeare’s Henry VI. being always performed at once and 
in due order, the players having hitherto performed them sepa- 
rately, and out of order), or else he had no pre-existing model, 
except that rudely fashioned by Solon, in which case his merit 
is architectonic, and worthy of proud record. Now, there is no 
testimony, however vague, which can be brought forward to 
support the idea of any copy of the Iliad, as a whole, having 
been extant when Pisistratus performed his work. As separate 
ballads, or epics, separately sung, oropddyv dedopevov he knew 
them ;—as an epic, put in order, cvverdéx, he left them. 

Mr. Grote, indeed, is a strenuous opponent of the hypothesis 
just laid down. He thinks, firstly, that Pisistratus could have 
no motive in stringing together a number of separate songs ; 
secondly, that he was not a poet seeking to interest the public 
by new combinations ; thirdly, that if he attempted large inno- 
vations, by transposing and blending together many well-known 
songs, a novelty so bold would have displeased the Athenians ; 


* Wolf: Proleg. p. exli. Coleridge: Classic Poets, 2d. edit., ’f 53. On 
the other hand, Mr. Grote remarks, that until the Iliad was divided into books 


by Aristarchus, there was no method of calling attention to any particular 
portion of the poem, except by special indication of the subject matter; and 
he cites the “Homeric Scholiast, who refers to Quintus Calaber & t7 
Apafovoyaxia which was only one portion of his long poem.” This does 
not destroy the remark of Wolf; but it prevents its being quite conclusive. 
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fourthly, that if such a novelty had been enforced at Athens, no 
probable reason can be given why all the other towns, and all 
the rhapsodes throughout Greece, should abnegate their previous 
habits in favour of it; and fifthly, that the Alexandrian critics 
do not even notice the Pisistratic recension among the many 
manuscripts which they had before them, from which fact Mr. 
Payne Knight infers, that they did not possess it, or did not 
esteem it. 

To these five objections we will reply seriatim. Firstly and 
secondly, the motive was somewhat the same as that which 
actuated Solon when he attempted to introduce order in the 
rhapsodies. Let us take the Spanish romances relating to the 
Cid, as an illustration. Let us suppose these romances composed 
by different poets, and recited by different bards. One prefers 
the adventures of the Cid’s manhood, a second those of his boy- 
hood, a third those of his old age. At a festival, each recites the 
ballads he prefers. It then occurs to some nobleman, that the 
effects would be enhanced if he who sang of the hero’s boyhood, 
was succeeded by the bard who sang of his manhood, and that 
one succeeded by him who sang of the hero’s old age. This was 
Solon’s improvement. Now, let us suppose Spain become more 
literary, and some nobleman undertaking to have the separate 
ballads relating to the Cid, and to his great contemporaries, 
united and blended into one poem. This was, we believe, the 
improvement introduced by Pisistratus; and this is quite irre- 
spective of the question as to whether the poems were originally 
entire, and had subsequently become separated, or whether they 
were composed separately. Thirdly, begs the question. We fancy 
the Athenians would have been very pleased to see the various 
ballads blended into one. Pisistratus conceived that by so doing 
he had merited their gratitude; accordingly it was recorded 
on his statue. Fourthly, there is no evidence, that we are 
aware of, to show that the other states of Greece did abnegate 
their previous habits, until the literary precedence of Athens 
made what Athens did regarded as a model for all other states. 
Fifthly, Ritschl supposes the Pisistratic recension to have formed 
the vulgate for the text of the Alexandrine critics, who named 
specially other MSS. only when they diverged from this vulgate. 
Welcker supposes that it was either lost or carried away when 
Xerxes took Athens. Mr. Grote, who cites both these answers 
to his own objection, does not think them conclusive; nor do 
we, but they seem at least as valid as his objection. 

We have reserved our best argument forthe last. Mr. Grote 
contends that there must have been an original poem, guided by 
which Pisistratus was enabled to place the separate rhapsodies in 
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order; and his reason for so contending is, that the Athenians would 

not have tolerated any transposition or interpolation. But there is 
a passage in Eustathius, which Mr. Grote has perhaps overlooked. 
This passage says, that the ancients talked of the tenth book of 
the Iliad (that in which Dolon is slain by Ulysses), as composed 
by Homer, distinct from the Iliad, and that it was introduced 
among the parts of the Iliad by Pisistratus: ¢aciv of radawi, riv 
paywduay tavrnv i ‘Opnpor idiy terdy Oar Kai pi) eyxatadeyhvat Tos pépert 
ris “TAuddos, id 5¢ Teururtparou rerdyOar cis rv roinow.* Now here 
we have evidence of the interpolation of a whole book, which, 
though episodical, is not more so than several other books 
in the poem, and there is no hint of any exception being taken 
at it. If Pisistratus could interpolate one whole book, he might 
have interpolated more, provided his interpolations were all 
Homeric. 

From Pisistratus to Aristarchus, a period of three centuries 
elapsed, during w hich the text underwent endless alterations. One 
proof of this advanced by Wolf is, that passages quoted by Plato 
and others from Homer, are now no longer to be found in any of 
the manuscripts.t The transformations which it underwent in 
passing through the hands of the Alexandrian critics were very 
considerable ; but this is a point upon which the curious reader 
must consult the learned, candid, but somewhat rambling Pro- 
legomena of Wolf. 

The result of this brief view of their history is, that the 
Homeric poems can in nowise be regarded by us as wearing their 
pristine aspect, whatever that may have been. First we have to 
allow for the inevitable alterations which they must have under- 
gone when depending on the rhapsodists for their preservation, 
when wandering bards sang them all over Greece. Next we 
must allow for the alterations induced by the “ putting together,” 
whatever it may have been, of the Pisistratide. Then came 
three generations of critics and editors. Finally, the Alexan- 
drians, with their rejections, interpolations, and improvements. 
Adopt what theory you please about Homer, you cannot 
imagine that in the Iliad and Odyssey you have the poems Homer 
composed—as he composed them. 


* Eust. p. 785, 1. 41, cited by Franceson: ‘ Essai sur la question si Homére 
a connu Vusage de l’écriture, et si l’Iliade et ? Odyssée sont en entier de lui.’ 
Berlin, 1818, p. 119. This is a popular exposition of Wolf’s Prolegomena, 
and well executed. 

+ It is worthy of remark that the episode of the hunt on Parnassus (Odys. 
xix.) was unknown to Aristotle. We may indeed say with Wolf, “ Itaque ex 
hoe textu quem hodie manibus terimus, nemo existimare potest, quomodo 
primum scriptus fuerit: immo si potest Pisistratum alii atque alii rhapsodi ad 
scribendum adhiberentur, necesse erat forman ejus subinde variari et mutari, 
prius quam in manus Zenodoti et Aristarchi veniret.”—p. cli. 
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Were the Iliad and Odyssey originally composed as entire 
poems? and were they composed by one or by several poets ? 
Mr. Coleridge has given the three answers to these questions. 


Ist. “That Homer wrote the Iliad and Odyssey in their present 
form ; that by means of the desultory recitations of parts only, by the 
itinerant rhapsodists, this original unity of form was lost in Western 
Greece, and that Pisistratus and his son did no more than collect all 
these parts, and re-arrange them in their primitive order. 

2nd. “That Homer wrote the existing verses constituting the 
Tliad and Odyssey, in such short songs or rhapsodies, as he himself, 
an itinerant rhapsode, could sing or recite separately ; and that these 
songs were, for the first time, put into one body, and disposed in their 
epic form by Pisistratus. 

3rd. “That certain nuclei, or continuous portions of each poem, 
were the work of one or more principal bards ; that these poems, 
founded on some particular events, or descriptive of the prowess of 
some particular hero, were interpolated by episodes by other poets ; 
that recitations very soon compacted the verses of both into several 
large masses ; and that the portions of the cycle, so reduced into form, 
and rendered popular by their superior merit, were the materials, by 
the help of which, out of transposition and supplement, the [liad and 
Odyssey, as poems, were compiled. The first of these opinions is the 
common opinion everywhere, except in Germany ; the second seems 
to have been Bentley’s ; the last is Vico’s, Wolf’s, and Heyne’s.” 


The general feeling in England not only sides with the com- 
mon opinion, but regards the Wolfian hypothesis with that 
distrust which ever accompanies the attempt to rob us of a 
pleasing error. 


“ Non servastis, ait, cui sic extorta voluptas, 
Et demtus per vim mentis gratissimus error.” 


In such a case truth seems like a pedantic impertinence. 
We would rather be in error: we feel more comfortable in it. 
Bulwer says the Wolfian hypothesis is one which a scholar 
might support, but which no poet would have invented. Never- 
theless, the greatest poet of modern times— Géthe— was a 
convert; though in the later years of his life he came round 
again, in some measure, to the old opinion. Poets, however, 
are not, we submit, the proper judges in such a cause: they are 
not impartial. 

The arguments pro and con may be divided into two classes. 
I. Historical; and II. Critical. For facility of reference, we shall 
number the paragraphs. 

I. 1. It is conceded that the ancient writers almost universally 
speak of Homer, not only as a person, but as the single-handed 
author of the Homeric poems. This, however, has little force, 
when we reflect that the same authority asserts Homer to be 
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the author of poems now universally admitted to be spurious. 
In fact the evidence is nullified by counter evidence. And if 
neither Thucydidés, nor Herodotus, nor Plato, nor Aristotle, 
had any misgivings on this head, it is to be referred partly to 
their thorough ignorance of Homer’s history, and to the unin- 
quiring, credulous spirit, which had not then been disturbed by 
literary scepticism. The same unsuspectingness which made 
them receive all the poems as his which passed current under 
his name, may account for their always speaking of him as the 
single author of the two epics. 

2. As far as tradition can be quoted, where all tradition is 
open to such criticism, the work attributed to Pisistratus is 
decidedly unfavorable to the original unity of the poems, though 
not absolutely conclusive. 

3. It has been established beyond a question, that the art and 
materials of writing were, at least for literary purposes, utterly 
unknown till long after the supposed composition of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. There has been a great display of learning made 
on this subject; but the above conclusion is now irresistible. 
It is therefore argued,— 


“That these poems could not have been committed to writing 
during their composition; that in a question of comparative probabi- 
lities like this, it is a much grosser improbability that even the single 
Iliad, amounting, after all curtailments and expungings, to upwards 
of 15,000 lines, should have been actually conceived and perfected in 
the brain of one man, with no other help but his own or others’ 
memory, than that it should be in fact the result of the labours of 
several distinct authors; that if the Odyssey be counted, the impro- 
bability is doubled; that if we add, upon the authority of Thucydidés 
and Aristotle, the Hymns and Margites, not to say the Batrachomy- 
omachia, that which was improbable becomes morally impossible; 
that all that has been so often said, as to the fact of as many verses, or 
more, having been committed to memory, is beside the point in 
question, which is not whether 15,000 or 30,000 lines can be learned 
by heart, but, whether one man can originally compose a poem of that 
length, which shall be thought to be a perfect model of symmetry and 
consistency of parts, without the aid of writing materials.”* 


This, it must be confessed, is a strong case. It brings the 
question into this shape: Is it more consonant with probability 
that the Iliad and Odyssey should originally have been composed 
and recited as separate rhapsodies, or that one man should, 


* Coleridge, ‘Introduction to the Classic Poets,’ p. 39. Comp. Wolf. Proleg. 
p- lxxxviii. sq. 
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without other assistance than his memory, have composed two 
such gigantic poems, so varied in their structure, as they now 
are? 

4. Unwilling to give up Homer, critics have endeavoured, by 
various arguments and analogous cases, to show that the com- 
position of such poems by memory alone is not impossible. 
But their arguments have gone rather towards establishing the 
power of memory, than of affording analogous cases of the com- 
position of long poems unassisted by writing. Such is the 
purpose of Mr. Grote’s remarks on this point. Mr. Coleridge, 
however, cites, perhaps, the most pertinent of all the passages 
yet brought forward, viz., that of Silvio Pellico, who declares 
that he and his friend Maroncelli, composed many thousands of 
verses in their confinement, with nothing but the faculty of 
memory to rely upon. 


“Maroncelli nel suo sotteraneo avea composti molti versi d’una 
gran bellezza. Me li andava recitando, e ne componeva altri. Io 
pure ne componeva, e li recitava. Ela nostra memoria esercitavasi a 
ritenere tutto cid. Mirabile fu la capacita, che acquistammo di poetare 
lunghe produzioni a memoria, limarle e tornarle a limare infinite volte, 
e ridurle a quel segno medesimo di possibile finitezza che avremo 
attenuto scrivendole. Maroncelli compose cosi a poco a poco, e ritenne 
in mente parecchie migliaja di versi lirici ed epici. Io feci la tragedia 
di Leoniero da Dertona e varie altre cose.”* 


This passage is indubitably of great importance in the matter 
now under discussion, and we are surprised that Mr. Coleridge 
should refuse to admit it as a pertinent example, “ until we can 
see the verses so composed, and determine the relation they bear 
to the poetry of the Homeric poems.” We fancy that the 
present question is not one of poetry, but of the powers of com- 
position, aided only by memory. Whether Maroncelli’s verses 
were bad or good, does not affect the question. They were 
verses ; they were composed; and they were retained without 
writing. And although they were possibly simpler than those 
of the Iliad—that is to say, they set forth a simpler subject, and 
did not tell so complex a story, nor introduced so many charac- 
ters; still the fact is of great pertinence. After pondering on 
it, the reader will be able to give more weight to this passage 
from Mr. Milman’s celebrated article.t 


“ Have we any just or reasonable pretensions to assign limits either 
to the facility, or the fidelity, with which a poet, of entirely unin- 
cumbered mind, devoted with his whole soul to the development of his 


* “Le mie Prigione,’ c. 75. t ‘Quarterly Review,’ No. 87. 
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powers, habituated to the constant recitation of his songs, may have 
drawn at once the bold outline of a great epopea, and have filled up 
its parts with the strictest symmetry; or, as is more probable, having 
settled the main interest on which the effect of the whole was to 
depend, may have given free scope to his invention, perpetually 
diverged from his course as striking incidents led him astray, yet as 
constantly returned, and brought his episodes into unison with the 
great predominant purport of the song?” 


The fact quoted from Pellico, and the argument used by Mr. 
Milman, must de admitted to have very materially weakened the 
conclusiveness of Wolf’s argument. 

But although the possibility of the composition of such poems 
as the Iliad, unassisted by any writing materials, may be con- 
sidered as established, and Wolf’s argument can no longer be 
called irresistible, we must not be hurried into the conclusion 
that therefore the poems were originally so composed. If we 
set out by assuming as a fact, that the poems were originally 
composed such as we now have them, the result of this paragraph 
will certainly be to protect our assumption from the assaults of 
the Wolfian army, or that portion of it which uses that battering 
ram—the impossibility of their being composed without writing. 
If, on the contrary, we set out with no assumption of the kind—if 
we wish to get at the best conclusion which evidence will afford, 
we shall say that neither argument decides the question. 

5. The historical evidence appears to be inconclusive. The 
arguments, though we think somewhat more favorable to the 
Wolfian hypothesis than to the common opinion, cannot, can- 
didly, be thought strong enough to decide the question either w ay. 
Each party sees its own evidence with greater clearness, or with 
greater prepossession, than it sees that on the opposite side. 

Let us, therefore, now turn to the second portion of this 
enquiry, and examine the critical arguments. 

II. 1. At the outset it should be observed, that all the argu- 
ments, pro and con, which are founded on the structure of the 
Homeric poems, labour under this serious objection: the poems 
are confessedly not such as they were in the time of Plato and 
Aristotle, te say nothing of the changes which they must have 
undergone before that time; so much rejection, alteration, and 
interpolation have they undergone, that one might as well pre- 
tend to judge of a coat, originally made by Stultz, altered to suit 

a valet, thentaken in to fit the valet’s son, worn out, and fre- 
que patched at school, and finally dressed up anew by the 
old clothesman, into whose hands it fell. People always argue 
about the unity of the Iliad, as if the Iliad had come down to 
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us, like the Aineid, with no other variations than the mistakes 
of copyists ! 

2. We cannot, therefore, coincide with Mr. Milman, when he 
says :— 


“ Yet, after all, the internal evidence of the poem itself must decide 
the question, both on critical, and what are called abroad, esthetic 
grounds. Does the Iliad appear to have been cast, whole and perfect, 
in one mould, by the vivifying energy of the original creator, or does 
it bear undeniable marks of its being an assemblage of unconnected 


parts, blended together, or fused into one mass, by a different and more 
recent compiler?” 


If this criterion were adopted as final, the dispute would never 
be settled. According to the hypothesis from which the inquirer 
proceeds do the proofs in his favor appear undeniable. 

3. On the one side there are many who, with Mr. Milman, 
will declare the fable of the Iliad to be among its greatest per- 
fections, which, the more it is studied, the more does it appear 
like a vast and varicus, yet still uniform building, with a distinct 
relation of parts, and an admirable consonance in its general 
effect. This is the feeling of the ordinary reader. 

4, But admitting this excellence, it does not hence follow that 
this perfection of fable was the work of the original poet. Small 
epics, all on the same event, may very easily be supposed to 
blend into one large epic, wherein the unity would not be tech- 
nical, but, to adopt Mr. Milman’s distinction, an unity of interest. 
The Spanish romances might be so blended, by skilful critics. 

5. Still more cogent is the argument of Wolf. If the Homeric 
poems were originally constructed with such exquisite art, how 
comes it that the cyclic poets, who immediately succeeded Homer, 
should, one and all, have composed their works on a plan directly 
the reverse of his? “In illis paucis, que scimus, hoc est maxime 
memorabile, quod Cyclici omnes heec Homerica artificia vel non 
animadverterunt, vel ab equalibus animadversa imitari aut nolue- 
runt aut non potuerunt.”—Proleg. p. cxxvi. Yet surely this in- 
teresting mode of telling a story would at least have been imitated, 
if not rivalled? The poets must have been fully alive to its ex- 
cellence ; and it would be as reasonable to suppose a Fletcher or 
a Massinger going back to the style of a ‘ Mother Bombie,’ or 
‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ after Shakspeare had set before them 
his splendid models, as to suppose the post-Homeric poets going 
back to the old method of beginning aé ovo, and concluding when 
the war is at an end, instead of plunging in medias res, like Homer, 
and, like him, diversifying the main narrative with episodes, and 
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varied actions and characters. “ Etenim legat nobis aliquis epito- 
mas illas Cypriorum et aliorum quinque Carminum nuper 
editas, et experiatur, an in ullo eorum primarium heroém, aut 
primarium actionem, aut repetitam ex mediis rebus narrationem, 
qualis in Odyssea est, reperiat.”—Wolf, p. cxxvi. Now, every 
one will admit that it would be easier to rival the plots than the 
poetry of Homer; and that none of his successors should have 
attempted to do so, is very strong presumptive proof that they 
had not the models before them. 

6. If, therefore, we admit Mr. Milman’s argument (II. 2), we 
shall have to admit, that not only are the Homeric poems asto- 
nishing in intrinsic merit, but that they present an unparalleled 
instance of works of art standing alone in their epoch; springing 
up in full perfection out of a rude age—owning no precursors— 
modelled from no previous efforts—reaching at once that stand- 
ard of excellence which the history of all other literatures exhibits 
as the slow growth of time and labour; and not only borrowing 
nothing from pre-existing poets, but leaving to successors no 
ambition to rival them! That there were poets before Homer we 
know ; that there were poets, his contemporaries and successors, 
we also know; but we sa that none of them ever produced 
anything at all resembling the Homeric poems such as we have 
them now. The conclusion then must be that Homer was a sort 
of miraculous appearance, which has no parallel in history; a 
conclusion we will not pronounce absolutely untenable, but 
which certainly requires very powerful reasons to make it 
acceptable. 

The foregoing paragraph seems to us to contain the best an- - 
swer to Mr. Milman; firstly, because (as per II. 1), we are really 
in no condition to decide upon the art, or no art, exhibited in 
the original construction of the poems; secondly, because as we 
are without data, and rely only on probability, the internal evi- 
dence of the poems, however striking, cannot force us, in defiance 
of all history, to accept so improbable an hypothesis as that Homer 
should have reached perfection at once, and no successor have 
taken him as a model. 

7. But the defenders of Wolf deny this very unity. They 
point out the various contradictions and discrepancies which 
abound in these poems. They refer to the scepticism of the 
Alexandrian critics respecting several portions. They detect 
certain gaps which still remain to indicate where several distinct 
ballads have been joined together. And even Mr. Grote, though 
upholding the common opinion in a somewhat modified form, 
believes the Iliad to have been originally an Achilléis, which was 
subsequently enlarged to an Iliad. He says:— 
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“ But it is not necessary to affirm, that the whole poem, as we now 
read it, belonged to the original and preconceived plan. In this re- 
spect, the Iliad produces upon my mind an impression totally different 
from the Odyssey. In the latter poem, the characters and incidents 
are fewer, and the whole plot appears of one projection, from the be- 
ginning, down to the death of the suitors; none of the parts look as if 
they had been composed separately, and inserted, by way of addition, 
into a pre-existing smaller poem. But the Iliad, on the contrary, 
presents the appearance of a house built upon a plan comparatively 
narrow, and subsequently enlarged by successive additions. The first 
book, together with the eighth, and the books from the eleventh to 
the twenty-second inclusive, seem to form the primary organisation of 
the poem, then properly an Achilléis ; the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth books are additions at the tail of this primitive poem, which 
still leave it nothing more than an enlarged Achilléis ; but the books, 
from the second to the seventh inclusive, together with the tenth, are 
of a wider and more comprehensive character, and convert the poem 
from an Achilléis into an liad. The primitive frontispiece, inscribed 
with the anger of Achilles and its direct consequences, yet remains 
after it has ceased to be co-extensive with the poem. The parts 
added, however, are not necessarily inferior in merit to the original 
poem ; so far is this from being the case, that amongst them are com- 
prehended some of the noblest efforts of the Grecian epic. Nor are 
they more recent in date than the original ; strictly speaking, they 
must be a little more recent, but they belong to the same generation 
and state of society as the primitive Achilléis. These qualifications 
are necessary to keep apart different questions, which, in discussions 
of Homeric criticism, are but too often confounded.” 


This hypothesis seems an evasion of the difficulties occasioned 
by the numerous discrepancies; and if we do not accept the 
hypothesis, it damages the argument, by the very admission of 
the necessity for some such hypothesis. Mr. Grote, moreover, 
has very successfully shown that the ninth book of the Iliad is 
altogether an interpolation, and is an open contradiction to all 
the rest; though we are far from assenting to his judgment on 
the merit of that book, which seems to us worthy of Homer in 
his finest moods. The eighth book ought to be read in imme- 
diate connexion with the eleventh, Mr. Grote thinks; for there 
are several passages in the eleventh and following books which 
prove that the poet would not have had present to his mind the 
main event of the ninth book—namely, the embassy to Achilles, 
proffering ample atonement. 

This position has been attacked by Mr. Grote’s Edinburgh 
Reviewer ; but, though he has made a breach, he has not gained 
a victory, as it appears to us. Whichever side in this dispute 
we take, it is equally clear that the poem abounds in glaring in- 
consistencies and discrepancies; and these are said to disprove 
the idea of original unity of composition. 
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8. To this conclusion, however, many still object ; they admit 
the facts, but they adduce counter-facts. An ingenious article, 
published in the ninth volume of the ‘British and Foreign Review,’ 
and entitled, ‘The Self-contradictions of Homer,’ undertook to 
point out the inconsistencies and contradictions to be found in 
Virgil’s epic. The reader would be astonished to see what a 
case is made out against the unity of the Aineid, tested by the 
principles of Wolf and Heyne. Of course we can do no more 
than refer to it; but it really should be read by all interested in 
this discussion. The argument is, that if so careful and critical 
a poet as Virgil, in spite of the aid of writing-materials, never- 
theless fell into manifold contradictions, how much more likely 
is it that Homer, aided only by his memory, and not addressing 
a critical audience, should fall into such blunders ! 

9. It is argued, also, that the contradictions prove the origina- 
lity of the poems. Had the critics been solely occupied with 
forming out of existing ballads an epic whole, they would not 
have let such contradictions escape them. The poet is more 
careless than the critic. Mr. Milman has aptly cited the case of 
Cervantes, who, in the second part of Don Quixote, did forget 
the name of Sancho’s wife, “ but no such /apsus can be alleged 
against the spurious continuator of that romance, Avellenada.” 

By such arguments is it endeavoured to evade the repugnant 
hypothesis which would destroy all our early and later associa- 
tions with respect to these first of epics. 

10. Mr. Grote’s defence seems to us the most ingenious. He 
thinks, that if the Odyssey alone had been preserved to us, there 
would never have been a dispute respecting the Homeric unity. 
It is pervaded, almost from first to last, by marks of continuous 
adaptation. Its inconsistencies are so few, and of so little im- 
portance, that they can only be regarded as pardonable instances 
of haste or carelessness. If the Odyssey could be proved to 
have been originally one entire poem, of course the arguments 
brought against the Iliad fall to the ground. 


“ Now, looking at the Odyssey by itself, the proofs of an unity of 
design seem unequivocal and everywhere to be found : a premeditated 
structure, and a concentration of interest upon one prime hero, under 
well-defined circumstances, may be traced from the first book to the 
twenty-third. Odysseus is always, either directly or indirectly, kept 
before the reader, as a warrior returning from the fulness of glory at 
Troy, exposed to manifold and protracted calamities during his return 
home, on which his whole‘soul is so bent that he refuses even the im- 
mortality offered by Calypsé ;—a victim, moreover, even after his re- 
turn, to mingled injury and insult from the suitors, who have long 
been plundering his property, and dishonouring his house ; but, at 
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length, obtaining, by valour and cunning united, a signal revenge, 
which restores him to all that he had lost. All the persons and all the 
events in the poem are subsidiary to this main plot; and the divine 
agency, necessary to satisfy the feeling of the Homeric man, is put 
forth by Poseidén and Athéné, in both cases from dispositions directly 
bearing upon Odysseus. To appreciate the unity of the Odyssey, we 
have only to read the objections taken against that of the Iliad, espe- 
cially in regard to the long withdrawal of Achilles, not only from the 
scene but from the memory, and the independent prominence of Ajax, 
Diomédés, and other heroes. How far we are entitled from hence to 
infer the want of premeditated unity in the Iliad, will be presently 
considered ; but it is certain that the constitution of the Odyssey, in 
this respect, everywhere demonstrates the presence of such unity. 
Whatever may be the interest attached to Penelopé, Telemachus, or 
Eumzus, we never disconnect them from their association with Odys- 
seus. The present is not the place for collecting the many marks of 
artistical structure dispersed throughout this poem, but it may be 
worth while to remark, that the final catastrophe realised in the 
twenty-second book—the slaughter of the suitors in the very house 
which they were profaning—is distinctly and prominently marked out 
in the first and second books, promised by Teiresias in the eleventh, 
by Athéné in the thirteenth, and by Helen in the fifteenth, and gra- © 
dually matured, by a series of suitable preliminaries, throughout the 
eight books preceding its occurrence. Indeed, what is principally 
evident, and what has been often noticed in the Odyssey, is the equa- 
ble flow, both of the narrative and the events; the absence of that rise 
and fall of interest which is sufficiently conspicuous in the Iliad.” 


Certainly, if Mr. Milman’s criterion be adopted, Mr Grote’s 
argument is irresistible. The internal evidence of the Odyssey 
is unquestionably in favour of unity; and with it the battle is 
gained. If, however, we decline accepting internal evidence— 
and it really seems to us that we must decline it—Mr. Grote’s 
argument is robbed of its force. Assume that the Odyssey was 
formed out of smaller epics, and it stands to reason that its 
unity would be greater than that of the Iliad. The one poem 
treats of the adventures of Ulysses; the other of the adventures 
of the Grecian heroes before the walls of Troy. Mr. Grote him- 
self makes out an excellent unity in the Achilléis; and had an 
Achilléis descended to us in the place of the Iliad, we should have 
compared it for construction with the Odyssey. Make an epic 
out of the ballads relating to the Cid, and you may preserve 
a praiseworthy unity ; but make one out of the Romancero gene- 
rai, and your task will be less easy. We think, therefore, that 
although Mr. Grote’s argument is powerful in support of the 
common opinion, it is powerless against the contrary opinion. 

11. The foregoing arguments, pro and con, have been con- 
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trasted with as much impartiality as we could employ, though, 
doubtless, our own leaning towards the Wolfian hypothesis has 
given a certain predominance to the arguments which favour it. 
The result seems greatly in favour of it hitherto. But there is 
yet another ground upon which the question must be debated, 
and that is what is called esthetic ground. 

12. We have little doubt that much of the opposition which 
the Wolfian hypothesis arouses, is owing to the supposition, that 
if we deny the original unity of the Iliad, we thereby pronounce 
Homer to be a mythe, we cast his statue from its pedestal, and 
rob the poet’s Pantheon of its brightest ornament. The alarm 
is unfounded. sthetical susceptibility need be under no dread, 
even if the Iliad be declared a collection of ballads, True it is, 
as Voltaire says, error has its merits: 


“On court, hélas, aprés la vérité, 
Ah! croyez-moi, erreur a son mérite.” 


But this is a case where truth dissipates no charm. The beauty 
of the Homeric poems is the same, whether one or twenty 
Homers were the creators. 

13. This is the repugnant notion; twenty Homers! when 
the world has elsewhere seen no rival of one? Bulwer asks, with 
astonishment, “Can our wildest imagination form more mon- 
strous hypotheses than these, viz., (aa) that several poets, all 
possessed of the very highest order of genius (never before or 
since surpassed) lived in the same age ;—(8) that that genius 
was so exactly similar in each, that we cannot detect in the 
thoughts, the imagery, the conception, and the treatment of cha- 
racter, human and divine, as manifest in each, the least variety in 
these wonderful minds ;— (yy) that, out of the immense store of 
their wonderful legends they all agreed in selecting one subject, 
the war of Troy ;--(55) that their different mosaics so nicely 
fitted one into the other, that, by the mere skill of an able editor, 
they were joined into a whole, so symmetrical that the acutest 
ingenuity of ancient critics could never discover the imposture ; 
—(ce) and that of all these poets, so miraculous in their genius, 
no single name, save that of Homer, was recorded by the general 
people to whom they sung ?” 

14, Undeniably a strong case. We have five positions to 
attack. The first (aa) presents a bold front. It may be under- 
mined in two directions. Firstly, the improbability of several 
men of genius living in the same age, is more than questionable. 
There never was a solitary great man! There never was a great 
artist standing alone amidst a race of pigmies. The epochs dis- 
tinguished in the history of the world by the glory of any one 
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luminous mind, have been epochs of general intellectual activity ; 
and the great captain of his age has always been surrounded by 
men of kindred, if not of equal, genius. 

Secondly, although admitting that the Homeric poems are 
marvellous poems, healthy, vigorous, beautiful and picturesque, 
yet we can by no means agree that it is almost as impossible 
to imagine two Shakspeares, as two Homers. Shakspeare’s 
individuality is very marked and peculiar: two such writers, 
therefore, are not likely to appear together. Homer is so en- 
tirely impersonal, so objective, so free from all individual 
peculiarity, that we have no means of detecting what is his from 
what is another’s; no more than we can detect any differences 
in the authorship of the Spanish romances. But of this more 
anon. 

(88) This is answered in the foregoing paragraph. It may be fur- 
ther answered from Bulwer’s own book, p. 272, where he perti- 
nently remarks, that after Schlegel and Stevens having attributed 
to Shakspeare plays certainly not his, we may be doubtful respect- 
ing our acumen in ascertaining what is Homeric and what not. 
If our acumen be so doubtful, no argument can be drawn from 
our not detecting any variety in the style and treatment of the 
poems. But we altogether dissent from the assertion, that the 
poems do not exhibit varieties in the treatment of human and 
divine character. The Gods are sometimes treated with a 
seriousness very different from the rough hilarity of other pas- 
sages; and the pathos and passion of the 22nd and 24th books 
(the latter suspected, even by the ancients, to be spurious), are 
treated in a style which we hold to be unlike that of the other 
books.* It would take us too long to show this; and, after all, 
such questions are insoluble. 

(yy) This is unanswerable. (83) This has often been an- 
swered. (ce) This is a difficulty, but not insurmountable. The 
Homeride may have contained, in their gens, all the poets who 
wrote these epics; and there seems no reason to doubt that the 
Homeride did largely interpolate. 

15. The difficulty of supposing several men of genius equal to 
that displayed in the Homeric poems, arises. solely from what 
we cannot but regard as a misconception of the nature of that 
genius; a very natural misconception indeed, but one which a 
little scrutiny would dispel. To conceive two Virgils, two Dantes, 





* An attentive study makes us aware of very remarkable differences in the 
style. Take the first and second books: in one there is not a single simile, 
in the other they abound; nay in one passage five similes are strung together ! 
(IL. v. 455-480. 
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two Miltons, or two Géthes, would indeed be difficult; but we 
find no difficulty in conceiving twenty Homers, though we think 
the Iliad and Odyssey as great as the Aineid, the Divine Comedy, 
Paradise Lost, or Faust. We make a distinction between the 
superiority of the poem, and the superiority of the poet. It 
may look like an idle paradox to say so, but we are firmly con- 
vinced that an analysis of the pleasure given by the Homeric 
poems, while it in nowise diminished our admiration for those 
poems, would greatly diminish our admiration for their author, 
or authors. Let us be understood. All early ages are poetical ; 
their language is vitally metaphorical—unconsciously so. In 
the infancy of society, as Shelley says, every author is necessarily 
a poet, because language itself is poetry. Every original lan- 
guage, near to its source, is in itself the chaos of a cyclic poem: 
the copiousness of lexicography, and the distinctions of gram- 
mar, are the works of a later age. Beyond this the early poet 
lives in a free communion with nature ; 


“ Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books.” 


His own passions have free scope; he lives in a society where ~ 
all the passions are freely and undisguisedly exhibited, and 
wherein adventure is the condiment of life. Moreover, the vast 
field of invention is open to him; he is not bound to follow in 
the footsteps of the poets who have gone before him, and so to 
distort truth for the sake of appearing original. 

Not to pursue this vein further, let us here ask,—Are not the 
great qualities of the Homeric poems precisely the qualities which 
such conditions would foster: vivid imagery, clear pictures, 
healthy vigour, naiveté, simple passions, and untrammelled ori- 
ginality? These qualities, which the modern poet can only 
attain by the subtleties of consummate art, and then never in 
the same perfection, in the Homeric poet were spontaneous: he 
uttered such poetry, because he could utter no other, and his 
simple utterance was poetry. Give him great, though not rare, 
sensibility, a large musical soul, such as hundreds are gifted 
with, and he will pour forth that sort of poetry which forms the 
wonder and delight of after ages—an Iliad, a Niebelungen Lied, 
ora Romancero. If it be objected, that the Iliad surpasses all 
similar works, and is, therefore, not fairly classed with them, the 
answer is, that its superiority is not more striking than we have 
reason to expect from so gifted and so splendid a race as the 
Greeks, who reached perfection in so many paths. If it be 
objected, that the Homeric epics surpass the cyclic epics, the 
answer is, that the celebrity of the Homeride was grounded on 
that superiority. In our own day, we have seen such poets as 
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Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Byron, Moore, Shelley, 
Keats, Leigh Hunt, &c., as contemporaries; and no wonder is 
excited at their superiority over the numerous crowd of poetical 
aspirants. 

Admitting, then, all that is claimed for the Homeric poems, 
in the shape of transcendent poetry, we still see no reason to 
regard the authors as miraculous poets; the more so, as it is 
generally forgotten, in this argument, how much our delight in 
the poems is purely critical and historical: traits of simplicity, 
indications of early barbarism, pictures of a bygone creed and 
a bygone civilisation, which rouse us to raptures of delight, and 
yet are no merits in the poet. We always read the poem with 
a secret understanding that we are to find in it the expression of 
an antique period, and do not, therefore, demand from it the 
refinements of modern poetry, the qualities of modern art ; nor 
are we shocked at any faults, any rudenesses, any tautologies. 
The very faults for which we should pitilessly condemn a Virgil 
or a Milton, become positive sources of delight when we meet 
with them in Homer. In Homer, artlessness has the effect of 
exquisite art. But is it art? This) is the point assumed: be- 
cause Homer gives greater delight than Virgil, he is pronounced 
a greater artist; which is preposterous. One might almost as 


well say, that because a real peach is more delicious to the taste 
than a painted imitation would be, the gardener is a greater 
artist than the painter. Homer, like all early poets, can scarcely 
be said to feign: he writes things, not words; and in his day 
all things were vivified with imagination. Later poets have to 
imitate things that were, because reason has remorselessly slain 
the 


“Fair humanities of old religion. 
And to yon starry home they now are gone, 
Spirits or Gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend.” 


The later poet has to create, by art, something of the effect 
which the early poet created, by a rude untutored utterance of 
the thoughts and feelings that were struggling within him. 

We know not whether we make our argument intelligible; 
but it seems to us impossible for any dispassionate reader of 
Homer not to be struck with the excessive rudeness and artless- 
ness of his style—with the absence of any great o’ermastering 
individuality, which, were it there, would set its stamp upon 
every line, as in Dante, Milton, or Shakspeare—with the absence, 
in short, of everything that can, properly speaking, be called 
art. People, indeed, talk of the exquisite delineation of cha- 
racter. We cannot see it. The characters are true; but they 
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are merely outlined. They are to the characters of Shakspeare— 
to which rash admiration has sometimes compared them—as the 
rude outline of a figure on the wall is to the perfect sculpture of 
a Phidias. The passions, indeed, are finely pourtrayed ; but 
what poet, in any age, has failed there? Homer uses the most 
melodious and flexible language known; yet much of his verse 
is a mere jingle, and is stuffed out with idle epithets and par- 
ticles, or with tautologies, merely thrust in to keep up the jingle. 
Ifany one will maintain that the style—é. e. the language—of the 
Iliad is like that of artistic poets, we cannot argue with him— 
we cease all attempts at convincing him; but we must doubt 
whether so hardy a critic can be found. And if the language be 
given up, the whole point is given up; because language is the 
touchstone of poetic art, since it is the only thing which the 
before-mentioned conditions, surrounding and influencing the 
early poet, cannot bestow, and which, even in later poets, marks 
at once the distinction between the real artist and the bungling 
imitator. 

“ L’art est une forme ; et rien autre chose,” says George Sand, 
with profound insight. To the same purport Gothe— 


“ Miisset in dem Kunstbetrachten 
Immer eins wie Alles achten, 
Nichts ist drinnen, Nichts ist draussen, 
Denn was innen das ist aussen.” 


And elsewhere, “ None will comprehend the simple truth, that 
the highest, the only operation of art, as of nature, is formation 
(Gestaltung).” This doctrine will with difficulty be accepted in 
England, where an unreasonable contempt for style is usually 
paraded, owing to the fallacy that the form of a poem is like a 
dress, something put on, whereas it is a shape in which thoughts 
and feelings incarnate themselves. The distinction between 
simple poetical emotion and poetical art, is the distinction 
between feeling and creating. Thousands who have poetical 
thoughts are unable to incarnate them in appropriate expressions ; 
—they are not poets. If, therefore, the art of a poet consists 
in this operation—this Gestaltung—it follows that the true test 
of the artist is to be found in his style; and style is perfect, in 
as far as it is the most beautiful and appropriate shape which 
the thoughts can assume. Sonorous words may be sonorous no- 
things ; splendid images may be like jewels upon a ragged beggar ; 
and thus the versifier, though dealing with the gems he has stolen 
from the coronets of real poets, cannot conceal the theft—cannot 
get himself accepted as a poet; because the poet is known, not by 
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his sonorous epithets, not by his dazzling images, not even by 
his original conceptions, but by his style, by the exquisite form 
into which his thoughts are fashioned. If sonorousness and 
imagery could make a poet, Montgomery would be one; if original 
conception could make a poet, Hoffmann and Mrs. Shelley would 
have precedence over Homer, Milton, or Shakspeare; if the 
invention and disposition of an interesting story could be put 
forward as claims, Alexander Dumas is immeasurably superior 
to Wordsworth; if the pourtrayal of character be a test, Balzac 
and Miss Austen are greater than all the modern poets. We 
might go through the list of qualities, and we should still find 
that in each the poet was rivalled and excelled by some writer 
not a poet, until we come to style, and style is inimitable, inde- 
structible—the only final test of a poet’s art. What makes the 
difference between such books as Miss Mitford’s ‘Our Village’ 
and Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village?” In both there is descrip- 
tion of village scenes, and that by Miss Mitford is quite as good 
and as true as that by Goldsmith; but the style makes all the 
difference. Now Homer’s style is unquestionably that of a poet, 
not that of an imitator; it is vivid, graphic, direct, and adapted 
to the thoughts; but it is at the same time rude, careless, naive, 
tautologous—all which, though charming to us as indications of 
the antiquity of the poem, are not to be regarded as poetical 
excellencies. The merits of Homer’s style, if we make due 
allowance for the wonderful language he had to wield, are the 
merits which all early poets, in some degree, possess; and its 
faults, if we dare call them so, are likewise the faults of early 
poets. In fact, the style is not an elaborate—not a cultivated— 
not an artistic style. 

16. If Homer, then, was the rude utterer of poetical thoughts, 
rather than a great artist, shaping his conceptions into inimitable 
forms of language,* it seems to us easy enough to believe that 
he had several rivals quite as capable of uttering that which was 
in them; and this belief is strengthened by the fact of all other 
early poets having so great a resemblance between them that we 
cannot distinguish one from the other; and by the arguments 
previously adduced, which tend to prove historically that the 
Homeric poems were composed separately. 

17. To this should be added, that two Homers at least are 
pretty generally admitted by modern scholars. Even the ancients, 


* Those who most admire Homer’s naiveté dare not imitate it; a proof 
that they admire it, not as art, but as the indication of an antique mode of 
thought and speech. 
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who doubted so little about anything, doubted whether Homer 
composed both Iliad and Odyssey.* And Mr. Grote, the last of 
the modern inquirers, agrees with the majority in assuming dis- 
tinct authorship for the two poems. Yet who shall say that he 
can perceive any such difference in the style of the Odyssey, and 
that of the Iliad, to warrant a suspicion of difference of author- 
ship? And if two authors cannot be distinguished from each 
other, half a dozen cannot. Because the argument respecting 
the Homeric unity avers that the Homeric mind is so extra- 
ordinary that we cannot conceive any fellow to it. Yet a fellow 
has been found! Mr. Grote has well said of the Homeride :— 


“To them, Homer was not a mere antecedent man, of kindred 
nature with themselves, but a divine or semi-divine eponymus and 
progenitor, whom they worshipped in their gentile sacrifices ; and in 
whose ascendent name and glory the individuality of every member 
of the gens was merged. The compositions of each separate Homérid, 
or the combined efforts of many of them in conjunction, were the 
works of Homer: the name of the individual bard perishes, and his 
authorship is forgotten, but the common gentile father lives and 
grows in renown, from generation to generation, by the genius of his 
self-renewing sons.” 

“The sage Vyasa (observes Professor Wilson ; ‘System of Hindu 
Mythology,’ Introd., p. Lxii,) is represented, not as the author, but as 
the arranger and compiler of the Vedas and the Purinds. His name 
denotes his character, meaning the arranger or distributor (Melcker 
gives the same meaning to the name Homer); and the recurrence of 
many Vyasas, many individuals who new-modelled the Hindu scrip- 
tures, has nothing in it that is improbable, except the fabulous 
intervals by which their labours are separated. Individual author- 
ship and the thirst of personal distinction are, in this case, also, 
buried under one great and common name, as in the case of Homer.” 


18. Although we believe the Iliad and Odyssey to have been 
originally various ballads on those subjects, and also believe them 
to have been composed by more than one poet, we are not pre- 
pared to say that there were twenty poets. It has been too 
readily assumed that if the unity of composition be given up, 
unity of authorship must follow. Nevertheless, the arguments in 
favour of unity of authorship seem much stronger than those in 


* “Apud Senecam de Brev. Vite, c. 13, in queestionibus Grecorum inuti- 
libus, ad vivendum scilicet beate hanc quoque jamdudum legebamus, Ejusdemne 
auctoris essent Ilias et Odyssea. Hujus questionis nuper nullum usquam 
vestigium erat aliud. Sed ecce! nunc plura apparent in prestantissimis 
Scholiis Ven. Codicis A., ubi res commemoratur ut doctis notissima, proprioque 
nomine refutantur aliquoties oi xwpiLovres, i.e. ipsi illi qui negabant eundem 
oo Carminis auctorem esse.”—Wolf, Proleg. clviu. Wolf cites a dozen 


examples. 
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favour of unity of composition. We must remember that 
Homer was not only considered to have been a person, but that 
the character of a bard, however cherished by warriors, was not 
of such an exalted kind that nations should feign an individuality 
for it, as they feigned a Hercules or a Theseus. 

Secondly, the bard was a bard, and nothing else. That was 
his vocation. Can we then suppose him to have contented 
himself with composing one or two ballads? Would he have 
stopped at a first success? Would he not rather have had every 
inducement to gain fresh laurels by fresh songs of heroes? The 
man capable of composing one book of the Iliad, would certainly 
have composed more. He had nothing else todo. We might 
easier suppose Scott refraining from following up the success of 
Waverly ; and yet Scott, in the midst of an active life, found 
time and stimulus to write a far greater quantity, than all the 
works attributed to Homer put together. 

We should incline, therefore, to believe that the greater part, 
at least, of the Iliad, was composed by one Homer; and the 
other parts, especially those in contradiction with the rest, or 
greatly differing in excellence, must be attributed to one or 
more of the Homeride. That Homer did not write the Iliad 
all at once, but in separate rhapsodies, is asserted by Suidas, in a 
passage quoted by Wolf: éypaye ri “Dudda ody aya, ovd& card 7d 
ouvexés, Kabdrep ovyKertar GAN’ abros pev éxdoryy pawdiav ypawas kal 
erdeacas év TO Tepwoorteiv Tas TOES Tpopys éEvexey Gréumev. “~ He did 
not write the Iliad all at once, and such as we now see it; but, 
after composing his rhapsodies separately, left them in the towns 
in which he sojourned, and thus gained his livelihood.” 

19. This argument is not unlike that put forward by Bulwer; 
who assumes that the poem was composed in “ fyttes” of moderate 
length, which were learned and recited by a hundred professional 
bards, “and were thus early orally published, as it were, in 
detached sections, years perhaps before the work was completed.” 
The memory of these bards he powerfully calls the “living 
books”—the hearts and lips of his admiring followers were 
Homer’s tablets of reference, “whereby to refresh his memory, 
and even, by their help, polish and amend what was already 
composed.” 

20. What then should prevent our assuming this as the fact, 
and with it assuming that the Iliad was composed originally in 
something like its present shape—an epic planned before-hand, 
though published piecemeal, such as Lucan’s Pharsalia ? 

Thus: there is nothing whatever that can in any way lead us 
to believe a rhapsodist should take upon himself the enormous 
task of composing a skilfully constructed poem, which was never 
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destined to be recited as a whole. There was no motive for 
Homer to compose poems longer than he could recite. There 
was a good motive for his selecting the legends relating to Troy ; 
but it is only by falsely arguing from later practices, that we 
can ever conceive an early poet planning a gigantic and multiform 
work merely to suit some critical fancy of epic grandeur. The 
Bard was a Bard not an Author. If Lucan published his poem 
piecemeal, he knew that when it was completed, it would be 
judged as a whole, because it would be read as a whole. But 
Homer had no such prospect. All that we know of Homer’s 
age, or of analogous ages, leads us to reject the idea of epic 
composition on a grand and Jiterary scale; while there is no 
argument in favor of it, except that derived from modern practice, 
and certain critical prejudices. 

This seems to us a conclusive argument against the unity of 
composition ; and with it we close this imperfect examination of 
a curious question. 


G. H. L. 





Art. III.—A History of British Ferns. By Edward Newman. 
London: Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 


HE power of conferring beauty on external objects is a pro- 
perty of the brain, and, like other powers and properties, 
susceptible of improvement. It may be neglected or cultivated, 
may remain a mere instinctive faculty, or be exalted into a god- 
like endowment: from being instinctive it may become rational : 
from being selfish it may “become disinterested: from being 
partial it may become general: in fine, contrary to the result in 
other cases, extension and diffusion render it more pure, perfect 
and noble. That beauty which man confers on a loved object of 
the other sex is instinctive—selfish. In like manner, we may 
suppose the gorgeous pheasant invests his mate with a beauty 
superior to his own, and perhaps she returns the compliment ; 
but this is the natural result of instinct, divinely implanted for 
a wise and especial purpose, and is totally distinct from that 
rational investment with beauty, which man’s mind alone pos- 
sesses the power to impart. For man it is reserved to clothe 
the visible face of nature with exalted beauty, far above that 
which the mere animal can feel, or feeling, could appreciate. This 
power is always the result of reflection, mostly of education ; 
for although there are certain objects, as a brilliant sunset, a 
foaming cataract, an autumnal forest, a placid lake, a lichen- 
stained rock ; although all these and other objects are now, by 
Vot. XLVI.—No. IL. 25 
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common consent of the educated, invested with beauty, yet how 
readily do we trace this knowledge and appreciation of the 
beautiful to what we have heard, what we have read, in fact, to 
what we have learned! How many are there, not only in the 
town, but in the country, whose heart and whose eyes could not 
grant to the romantic scenery of Ketturin and Lomond, half 
the beauty they would gladly assign to “the first keek o’ the 
Gorbals o’ Glasgow,” or the productive wheat-fields of the Essex 
flats ! 

Great then is the debt we owe to those who take us by the 
hand, and lead us from the dark recesses in which we have 
been dwelling, into fields of light,—who instil into the mind the 
glorious power of clothing natural objects in a panoply of beauty! 
Great is our debt to those children of nature, who teach us 
highly to appreciate objects, which before we might have passed 
unheeded! ‘The highest, the dearest pleasures of our existence 
are derived from the acquired power of throwing the light of 
beauty around us. How many have read and felt the force of 
the assertion, that in the morning of life 


“The light that surrounds us is all from within;” 


but how very few seem aware that, in life’s evening too, all that 


we behold is tinged with the mind’s own light, a light often far 
brighter than any which the less expanded powers of youth 
could possibly diffuse ; because now increased by supplies from 
a variety of sources, to which, in the more ardent days of early 
youth, we were too much occupied to seek or find access. 

Many minds are, undoubtedly, so constituted that they pos- 
sess, to a certain extent, an instinctive perception of the beautiful. 
In such minds, tuition cannot be said to awaken this percep- 
tion, but it does more; it opens up fresh sources of gratification, 
by unveiling beauties hidden from the uninstructed eye, which 
naturally rests upon the more striking features of a beautiful 
object, as the untutored mind admires that which is too obviously 
beautiful to be overlooked, without caring to inquire for unseen 
charms, which may possess claims to admiration equal or even 
superior to those which, from their more striking character, seem 
to court the notice of the passer-by. Thus, we can easily ima- 
gine, that the common brake of the waste is invested with but 
few of the attributes of beauty by him who merely looks upon it 
as a material for thatching cottages, or sees it piled in heaps to 
be burned for the sake of its ashes; the painter unhesitatingly 
acknowledges its outward beauty, as he beholds its graceful fronds 
penetrating the underwood of umbrageous forestry, insinuating 
its fragile branches through the openings of a thicket, or spreading 
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a delicate tracery of expanded pinnules over the more stout and 
stable foliage of the bushes on which it is leaning for support. 
This is one step in advance of the admiration of him who thinks 
of the brake only in an economical sense, and prizes it merely 
for its commercial or domestic value; but it is inferior to the 
pleasure experienced by the educated student of nature; by him 
who regards it with tutored perceptions; who instantly dis- 
tinguishes the plant from every other fern of the forest ; who 
knows its unmistakeable characters; he, at once, assigns to it 
attributes of beauty which the uninstructed could never perceive. 

Whoever has made the first step in the knowledge of ferns, 
will not be slow to feel that they “ constitute so beautiful a por- 
tion of the creation,—whether they ornament our ruins with 
their light and graceful foliage, wave their bright tresses from our 
weather-beaten rocks, or clothe with evergreen-verdure our 
forests and our hedge-rows,—that it seems next to impossible to 
behold them, without experiencing emotions of pleasure.” And, 
in proportion as the mind is educated to perceive and appre- 
ciate the more unobtrusive beauties of these “ wildlings of na- 
ture,” the more gratitude will it feel towards those, by whose 
labours it has become initiated into their mysteries and hidden 
excellencies, whether studied amidst the wild and romantic 
scenery in which the ferns seem especially to delight, or che- 
rished as household treasures, among home scenes and home 
enjoyments, where they may be ever at hand to reward the 
inquiries of the student, by revelations of which the uninitiated 
never dreamed. 

One of the most trustworthy, and consequently the most 
useful, guide-books to the knowledge of any branch of Bri- 
tish botany, is Mr. Newman’s elegant ‘ History of British 
Ferns.’ This book contains a history and figure of every 
species and variety of fern known to have been found in 
Britain; together with their distinguishing characters (which 
are written in a very popular and lucid style), their syno- 
nymy, or list of names, by which the plants have been known 
by other writers ; and a large quantity of information connected 
with the localities, mode of growth, and peculiarities of these 
beautiful plants: the whole being preceded by an Introduction, 
devoted principally to an account of the best methods of culti- 
vating ferns for home study, both on the plan of closely glazed 
cases, discovered and published by Mr. Ward, and by other 
methods. The illustrations (of which we give six), are very 
beautiful figures, drawn by the author on the wood, and in every 
instance from authentic specimens, living plants being always 
chosen for illustration when they could be procured. In the 
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Rigid Fern. 


preparation of the descriptive portion of the work, the author 
has taken nothing on trust; he has critically examined the 
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Bree’s Fern. 
labours of other botanists; stating his reasons for differing from 
them when he has found it necessary to do so; and, for the most 
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part, has studied the ferns in their natural localities, having tra- 
velled for that purpose in many parts of England, Ireland, Wales, 
and Scotland; the result is a book of great pictorial beauty 
and scientific value. One almost necessary consequence of the 
course adopted by Mr. Newman, was the introduction of what, 
at the time they were first published, were looked upon as so 
many innovations and captious endeavours to depreciate the la- 
bours of his predecessors in the same walk of science; but 
the truth of most of his opinions has since been more or less 
acknowledged, even by those who, at first, were most inclined to 
oppose their introduction. 


Mr. Newman thus describes his initiation into the study of 
ferns :— 


“Tt was while wandering among the Welch mountains, in the 
autumn of 1837, that I first felt any desire to know the names of 
ferns. I had often observed the variety that half covered some of 
those bleak and desolate regions, where fern is cut, dried, and housed, 
as the only litter that can be obtained for horses; but now, for the 
first time, I gathered hundreds of fronds, and employed the evenings in 
arranging them into supposed species. I found that three species 
were abundant in the most dreary and exposed wilds; but where some 
rill tumbled over a precipice or a ledge of rocks, keeping the surface in 
a state of perpetual moisture, half a score others were sure to be 
growing: in the chasm at Ponterwyd, I think I counted fourteen 
distinct kinds.” 


The study once commenced, Mr. Newman was not slothful in 
its pursuit ; he left no stone unturned, he shrunk from no toil, he 
spared no expense, until his volume was complete. He appears 
to have visited every part of the kingdom likely to afford 
him information. In describing the delicate “Oak Fern,” he 
writes—“ When wandering in the ravines between Lochs Awe 
and Etive, I saw this fern in greater profusion than ever before or 
since.”—p. 127. Again he says of the “Sea Spleenwort,” “Some 
years since I observed it in the vertical fissures of the columnar 
basalt at Staffa, and again more abundantly at lona.”—>p. 278. 
Under “ Bree’s Fern,” a very beautiful new species, we find 
numerous localities given in no less than ten Irish counties— 
Antrim, Clare, Cork, Donegal, Galway, Kerry, Londonderry, 
Mayo, Sligo, and Wicklow; the localities include the extreme 
north, south, east, and west of the island, and certainly bear 
abundant evidence of the author’s energy and zeal. The ferns 
of Ireland appear to have had a peculiar interest for him, es- 
pecially the “ Bristle Fern” which has never yet been found in 
any other part of Great Britain or Europe. Mr. Newman 
observed it at Turk waterfall, near Killarney, to the left of the 
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seat, whence visitors usually take their first view of the cascade. 
He continues— 


“ About fifteen yards higher up the stream, the rocky bank on the 
left projects into the river ; this projection is only to be reached by 
striding from stone to stone, along the bed of the stream, which, in 
times of flood, as appeared to be the case when I was there, is rather 
an exciting and ticklish operation. Having reached the projection, I 
ascended it without difficulty, by the assistance of the boughs and roots 
of trees: and on the top is a little platform, standing on which, I 
beheld the bank close before my eyes, robed in Trichomanes. It wasa 
beautiful sight! ”—p. 309. 


There are two species of “ Filmy Fern” so nearly alike, that 
many authors have denied their distinction ; when at Killarney, 
Mr. Newman gave this matter his close attention. 


“We must, on no account,” says he, “draw our conclusions from 
mere appearances, from isolated or ill-established facts, or from 
assertions, made either at random, or by incompetent observers. I 
have peeled the matted rhizomata of these ferns from the rocks 
about Killarney, have sat me down on the trunk of a fallen Arbutus, 
have taken the mass of Hymenophyllum on my knees, and have 
carefully endeavoured to disentangle the tortuous wiry rhizomata 
of the two species.”—p. 330. 


It was thus that Mr. Newman studied our British ferns, in their 
own mountain homes and native wilds, at a time when the subject 
was almost a sealed book, not only to the reading public, but even 
to the professed botanist. Previous authors seem to have been 
curiously ignorant of thetribe, and to have copied from one another 
the most amusing blunders ; even Sir J. E. Smith, by far the 
best authority, repeatedly gave names to dwarf, immature, or 
diseased fronds, describing them as species previously unknown. 
Our author, therefore, found the works of British authors a 
hinderance rather than an assistance, since the best contained 
descriptions of many species that had no existence in nature, 
and omitted many of the more conspicuously distinct. He had 
to work out the history of every fictitious species, to find in 
what error it originated, and how it became perpetuated. We 
can readily conceive what a herculean labour it must have 
been, to dissipate the Augean mass of ignorance and error in 
which the subject was previously hidden, and to lead it forth in 
all the lustre of truth. To this end, as we have before stated, 
the author’s pencil as well as his pen has greatly contributed ; 
he not only describes but illustrates the beauties of these 
interesting plants. We trust our readers will agree with us in 
acknowledging the obligations due to one who has thus led us to 
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appreciate the exceeding loveliness of this portion of the crea- 
tion; who has enabled us, by careful tuition, to regard as 


Irish Bristle Fern. 


supremely beautiful that which might before 
have been passed as unworthy even of a 
glance, thus verifying the axiom with which 
we commenced our notice, that beauty is 
rather in the mind of the beholder, than 
in the object; and is ever commensurate 
to our capability of appreciation. 

The pleasure of studying ferns is greatly enhanced 
by our being able to observe, and indeed assiduously 
to watch them, in a living state. Their mode of 
growth is different from that of other plants; the 
leaves, or more properly fronds, are at first rolled 
up, like the Ionic volute, and unfolding gradually, 
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assume a new form, and develope new characters, with each 
succeeding day, until the whole is expanded, and displays its 
final elegance and gracefulness. In order that every one who 
inclines may have the opportunity of observing this, Mr. 
Newman has given ample and lucid instructions for culti- 
vating ferns, which 
we shall proceed to 
quote, believing that 
many of our readers 
will be pleased to 
have their atten- 
tion invited to so 
interesting a sub- 
ject. We have our- 
selves seen many 
of the exquisite 
little drawing-room 
ferneries, to which 
our author has 
alluded, and have 
been highly grati- 
fied with this novel 
and rational mode 
of ornamenting a 
city residence. Our 
extracts, however, 
must commence 
with the  out-of- 
doors fernery, which 
is, perhaps, best 
adapted to the 
country, while the 
in-doors fernery is 
the only one that 
may hope for exist- 
ence, amid _ the 
smoke of our 
crowded towns. 





Woodsia Ilvensis. 


“A fernery, to supersede the necessity for care and attention, 
should possess abundant space, a pure atmosphere, a variety of 
surface, natural shade, and a natural fall of water; but all these 
advantages can be so closely imitated, that I believe there scarcely 
exists in the United Kingdom a plot of a few square yards in which 
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the zealous cultivator might not accomplish everything he desired, 
and, with attention, cause the artificial to exceed in beauty the 
natural fernery ; for the destruction by frost and wind, both highly 
injurious to ferns, may, with a little management, be completely 
avoided. 

“In my own fernery I possess but one natural advantage—that of 
an atmosphere tolerably free from smoke; on three sides,—east, 
south, and west,—there is a straight brick wall ; on the north there 
is an artificial mound, tolerably covered with shrubs; to the east, 
beyond the wall, are some large lime-trees, which completely shut out 
a summer morning’s sun ; at noon, the south wall casts its shadow on 
those ferns which are planted purposely within its reach, and these 
can only be illuminated for a single half hour, when a summer sun is 
sinking unclouded in the north-west. Within the space enclosed by 
the walls are sundry buildings, by courtesy denominated rock-works, 
but which are in fact close imitations of the most unpicturesque stone 
walls that ever deformed the face of a hedgeless country. In 
Scotland I have seen such walls, when built against a bank, to prevent 
its crumbling into a newly cut road, covered with a continuous garden 
of our most beautiful ferns, crowded together for hundreds of yards : the 
water from the land above is continually filtering through the walls, and 
thus the roots are supplied with a perpetual moisture. With a view of 
imitating this on a small scale, my formal walls have been built; each 
is slanting at a slight angle from the perpendicular, and they face 


different points of the compass. One, situate under a thick Portugal 
laurel, has never yet been visited by a ray of sunshine— 


* The beams of the warm sun play round it in vain ;’ 


they cannot reach it; a second enjoys half an hour’s sun; a third 
basks in sunshine till noon ; and thus they are all varied. 

“Having planted a number of ferns on these principles of adapting 
the situation to each, the next grand point is to keep them well 
watered ; and this is best effected by a garden-engine, from which, 
by a pressure of the thumb on the stream, it may be made to descend 
in an almost imperceptible shower, which is much more beneficial 
than a heavy watering. If there has been no rain during the day, 
the watering should be repeated every evening during the summer; 
but when the fronds have ceased to grow, when those which 
are deciduous have disappeared, and those which are persistent 
have assumed their full size and substance, then should nothing 
more be done to urge them forward, for all require a period of 
rest ; a season in which the sap seems to circulate less freely, and a 
state of sloth or torpidity supervenes ; this cannot be disturbed or 
hastened without injuring the strength and vigour of the plant for 
the ensuing year. 

“It will be found a great improvement to a fernery to introduce a 
number of mosses and Marchantiz : the latter are particularly useful ; 
they speedily cover the earth and stones, and keep the surface in that 
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state of moisture which isso very advantageous. All kinds of grasses,: 
on the contrary, should be exterminated, for they are: of so rapid a 
growth, and vigorous a nature, that they quickly. overpower, weaken, 
and finally destroy the more delicate among the ferns. 

“Besides the British ferns, all the species indigenous to ‘the 
northern regions of America, Europe, and Asia, may be grown in the 
open air, and without protection, excepting from severe frost,, when 
they should be covered with straw, matting, or dried tan, thus supply- 
ing that warm clothing of snow which protects them from extreme 
cold in their native habitats. But if we advance one step, and 
restrain the free communication with the outer air, then there seems 
to be no limit to the species we may introduce—the beautiful 
productions of the tropics may be brought to our doors.”—Jntro- 
duction, p. Xiii. 


The author then goes on to explain the plan in question; to 
show how the loveliest scenery in nature may be introduced into 
the most crowded streets of our sooty and muddy metropolis; 
and in what way our metropolitan court-yards, our windows, and 
our house-tops, may be clothed with a perpetual summer, and 
thus the poet’s dream be realised, of a sweet land,— 


“ Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming bowers.” 


He gives Mr. Ward great credit for having philosophically 
carried out the principle of which gardeners have always availed 
themselves in cultivating tender plants, particularly in raising 
seedlings, and in striking cuttings, the success of which _ 
tion is well known to depend on the partial exclusion of air, 
by means of glass. 


“This end is obtained by the use of glass, the light so essential to 
vegetation being thus freely admitted. The most ready way to try 
the experiment is, to procure a glass vessel, for instance, one of those 
jars used by druggists and confectioners ; introduce some soft sand- 
stone, or some light soil, filling one sixth of the jar with it, and taking 
care that the earth be very moist, yet allowing no water to settle at 
the bottom of the jar ; plant a fern in the earth, and then cover the 
jar with its glass head, first supplying a slip of wash-leather round 
the rim of the jar, which will pretty nearly cut off the communication 
between the internal and external air ; no farther attention will be 
required: the fern will live, thrive, and probably seed, the seed also 
vegetating, and at last the jar will become too small for its contents; 
no watering is needed; the moisture in the earth will exhale, con- 
dense on the glass, trickle down its sides, and return to the earth 
whence it arose. 

“ There is no limit to the application of this principle ; instead of a 
jar it is easy to construct in the window-sill a box, extending 
throughout its entire length, the bottom and sides being lined with 
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zinc, to prevent the moisture from damaging the adjoining wood- 
work ; then let the window be a double one, like those in Russia, 
leaving a space of six or twelve inches between the inner and outer 
glass. The ferns so planted in the box, which should contain a depth 
of five or six inches of light sandy earth, will soon fill up the space 
between the two windows, supplying the most beautiful curtain or 
blind that could possibly be invented. The plants need not be ferns 
exclusively ; roses, fuchsias, &c., would also thrive; but it must 
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Bolton’s Woodsia. 


always be borne in mind, that plants requiring a humid atmosphere 
should not be inclosed with those which prefer aridity : of course the 
upper sash alone must be made moveable. Extending the plan still 
farther, a large conservatory may be constructed, or even a large 
garden, entirely enclosed with glass; all the doors should be fitted 
with great nicety and exactness, and would be better if double, and 
always one of them shut before the other is opened. 

“Houses on a large scale can scarcely be made sufficiently 
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air-tight to prevent the escape of aqueous exhalations : a leaden pipe, 
pierced with small holes, should therefore be carried round the 
building, at as great a height as may be found practicable, amd this 
pipe connected with a reservoir, so that an artificial shower could be 
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Rue-leaved Spleenwort. 


produced at pleasure ; if an increase of temperature were considered 
necessary, it might readily be attained by the introduction of hot- 
water pipes in the usual way. 

“So great is the advantage of this plan, that the plants of tropical 
regions can now be cultivated in London with the most perfect 
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success ; and, what is of still greater importance, may be conveyed, 
uninjured by extremes of heat and cold, and without any additional 
supply of moisture; from the most distant parts of the earth. Mr. 
Ward, and Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, have, in their glass cases, 
transmitted our plants to the most distant countries, and have received 
the same cases in return, filled with valuable exotics, many of which 
have never previously reached this country in a living state. 

“But the most pleasing character of this mode of cultivation is, 
that it can be adapted to any spot that fancy may select: plants in 
this way may be grown in a drawing room, without ever making the 
least litter or apparent untidiness, and without the trouble attendant on 
watering. If the cases were opened annually it would be sufficiently 
often, and the decayed fronds, or a too luxuriant growth, might be 
removed, and a little water added, if there appeared a necessity for it. 

“Ferns, mosses, and all kinds of cryptogamous plants, seem to 
spring up spontaneously in these cases ; and the surface of the earth 
speedily becomes clothed not only with a beautiful but a highly 
interesting vegetation. The raising of ferns, by seed, in the manner 
hereafter described, offers a ready way of ascertaining beyond 
question the value and limits of each species. 

“Tt has often been considered somewhat unaccountable, that plants 
should thrive when deprived of air. I believe a philosopher would 
smile at the idea of a vacuum existing in a vessel containing abundance 
of earth, water, and living vegetables; but let us consider the subject 
without reference to any philosophical inquiry. It must, then, be 
understood as an unquestionable fact, that in closing the vessel no 
attempt is ever made to exclude the air which it contains, or even by 
any experiment to diminish its quantity ; therefore, admitting the 
property of air to press equally in all directions, we must take it 
for granted that there is as much air in the vessel as in an equal 
space outside the vessel; and so the idea that the ferns are living 
without air not being based on fact requires no refutation. The next 
source of wonder is, that a fern should thrive deprived of that fresh 
air, or that change of air, which, in a state of nature, it is constantly 
enjoying. The term fresh air, though so continually used, has no very 
definite meaning. Ifit applies to air that has not been breathed by ani- 
mals, I believe we shall find that animals alone are injured by respiring 
air from which oxygen has been abstracted by previous respiration: 
change of air, whether beneficial or otherwise, does take place, for our 
contrivances, although they retard, cannot preclude a change. Thus 
the supposed anomalies of plants living without air, or without change 
of air, are either dissipated or softened down: we will inquire whence 
arise the benefits of this plan. 

“In London the air is loaded with particles of soot, than which 
there is scarcely any substance more injurious to vegetation; a single 
‘smut,’ as it is usually called, causes a yellow mark wherever it has 
adhered to a leaf; and the result of an atmosphere loaded with smuts 
is the rapid destruction of the leaves, so that the leaves of London trees 
are never in a perfectly natural state; they differ in appearance, colour, 
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and health, so to speak, from the leaves of country trees: the deleterious 
effects of London smut on the leaves influence the growth of the tree 
itself, and London trees are invariably of slower growth, and of less 
healthy appearance than those in the country. By the plan of culti- 
vating plants in closed vessels, this injury is entirely avoided, the 
smut, and all solids borne by the atmosphere, being completely ex- 
cluded, and forming a thick deposit on the glass; if the vessel 
employed be a bell glass, inverted over the plant, then every 
accession of atmospheric air must take place through the earth, and 
consequently, no portion of its impurities will be deposited on the 
plant. Mr. Ward is perfectly right, when he attributes the sickly 
state of London vegetation to ‘the depressing influence of the fuligi- 
nous matter with which the atmosphere in which he lives is sur- 
rounded:’ but it appears that other causes have been sought in the 
presence of gases injurious to vegetable life.”—Jntroduetion, p. xvi. 


Mr. Newman then combats with success the idea, that by 
means of a hand-glass, or the glass door of a greenhouse, any 
substantial difference can be maintained in the component 
parts of the atmosphere within and without the glass. It seems 
that Drs. Turner and Christison have pronounced that the un- 
healthy state of plants in large towns is to be attributed to the 
presence of sulphurous acid gas, generated by the combustion 
of coal; but we are left entirely without evidence that the 
atmosphere in these closed cases contains less sulphurous acid 
gas than that without, and yet the vegetation in one instance is 
healthy and vigorous, in the other, sickly and slothful. Mr. 
Ward’s fernery, situated in Wellclose Square, in a crowded 
neighbourhood, and surrounded by factory chimneys, which are 
perpetually emitting clouds of smoke, has the door frequently 
opened, as visitors, or the amiable proprietor pass and repass; 
indeed, so frequently does this opening of the door occur, that 
no one in his senses could entertain a moment’s belief as to the 
fact, that a difference in the amount of sulphurous acid gas 
could by any possibility be maintained. 


“ Having dismissed the gases with the alternative, that either they 
do not exist in any undue proportion in Mr. Ward’s fernery and its 
neighbourhood, or that they do exist, and are not injurious to vege- 
tation; having seen, also, that fuliginous matter does exist in the 
atmosphere to a great extent, that i¢.s highly injurious to the growth 
of vegetables, and that i¢ is excluded by Mr. Ward’s plan, we shall 
perhaps be expected, without further inquiry, to conclude that in the 
exclusion of fuliginous matter rests the whole secret of its effect. To 
this I must demur, or the use of these closed cases would be confined 
to London and similar smoky atmospheres; whereas it is well known 
the sphere of their utility is universal, Every cultivator in the 
country could adduce his proofs of this. I will cite one only. 
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“On a hot day, in the summer of 1837, I brought home in a tin 
box, about a dozen seedlings of Lastrea multiflora, which I had 
picked out of moss; each had a single frond of very small size, and 
extremely minute, white, and delicate roots. Having a wide-mouthed 
phial at hand, I put in it a small quantity of very wet earth; and 
then passing a pin through the single frond of one of the seedlings, 
and pinning it to a cork previously covered with wet wash leather, I 
fixed the cork firmly in the phial, and left the fern hanging at the 
head of the pin with its roots downwards. Some hours afterwards, I 
looked at my little fern, and found that it exhibited no symptoms of 
withering; whereas the other seedlings, left carelessly on the ground 
beside the phial, were completely dead, and crumbled to powder 
between the finger and thumb. I hung up the phial by a string to a 
nail in the garden wall, and here it was hanging twelve months 
afterwards. The cork was fastened exactly as I left it, but the phial 
was filled with something green, which, on taking it out, proved to 
be a plant of the common chickweed, but to my great joy the little 
fern still hung from the pin; its roots were longer, it had made two 
fronds, and the original frond had withered, but was still strong 
enough to support the fern. This instance is as good as a thousand. 
The exposure of the roots, which is no part of Mr Ward’s plan, still 
adds a proof of its efficacy. The plant could not have lived one day 
so exposed in the open air; in the phial it had lived a year, had 
renewed its fronds, and looked healthy. How was this effect pro- 
duced ? 

“Who has regarded Nature without perceiving the word CHANGE 
legibly engraven on every object? Throughout creation there is a 
perpetual decay and a perpetual renovation. Death is the result of 
life, for life contains within itself the germ of death. This fact is so 
obvious, that it were idle to adduce proofs. There are many active 
agents in this change; and it may be observed, that the office of 
every agent is to hurry forward the eternal round: the sun is equally 
the source of life and death: wind, rain, heat, cold, all are perpetual 
agents in this one work. If we seek for the accessory circumstances 
most favorable to the rapid and healthy growth of ferns, and refer for 
the information to Nature herself, we shall generally find them in 
protection from the sun’s rays, in the uniformity and excess of at- 
mospheric humidity, in the absence of extremes of heat and cold, in 
the gradual transition from one to the other, when these extremes do 
occur, and, finally, in that perfect stillness in the atmosphere which is 
rarely realized in nature, except in caves, fissures of rocks, wells, and 
a few similar situations: the opposites of all these are the agents 
of decay and destruction ;—the excess of atmospheric aridity, 
sudden alterations in the temperature, as in the frosts of spring, 
excessive heat, high and boisterous winds. Were not this law of 
destruction in perpetual operation, as well as the law of renovation,— 
were they not invariably linked as it were hand in hand, the surface 
of the earth would become in one extreme a desert, untenanted by 
living things, in the other a self-destructive crowd. 
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“Returning to the phial, and therefore to all closed vessels, or 
buildings, we cannot fail to perceive, that while all the agents of life, 
all the vivifying principles, are allowed the fullest scope for their 
operations, the destructive ones are in a greater or less degree ex- 
cluded: nature is still at work; no particle of the benefit results from 
human skill; we add no gases to those around us in order to make the 
air more nourishing; we subtract none to make it more pure. At- 
mospheric humidity is one of the most important agents in the 
vitality and luxuriant growth of ferns; and this is attained in closed 
cases, or under bell-glasses, in such perfection, that the most moisture- 
loving of all our species, Trichomanes speciosum, of which I have 
before spoken, as delighting in the spray of water-falls, not only lives 
but thrives. Mr. Ward has this plant growing with a luxuriance 
and vigour that can seldom be exceeded in a state of nature. To the 
rapid transitions from heat to cold, so common in our climate, and so 
particularly injurious to tender vegetables, these cases offer a com- 
plete barrier; for experiments prove, beyond question, that the atmos- 
phere within the glass retains its degree of temperature very long 
after a change has taken place in the air that surrounds it, and 
excess of cold, accompanied by perfect stillness, is incomparably less 
injurious than when coupled with rapid motion. Thus our travellers 
in Polar regions speak of intense cold, as indicated by the thermo- 
meter, having been scarcely inconvenient to them if the atmosphere 
were perfectly still; but if the wind rose, although the quicksilver 
rose simultaneously, as was almost invariably the case, the cold was 
most distressing. In England, if Fahrenheit’s thermometer be at 
30°, we walk about or stand exposed to it without any sensation of 
pain, but if we face it, in travelling by railway, at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, the cold becomes almost intolerable. In fact, it has 
been abundantly proved by experiment, that a much greater extreme 
of heat or cold may be borne by plants, by animals, and even by the 
human frame, if both the atmosphere and the objects of experiment 
be in a state of perfect quiescence. In closed cases we thus not only 
avoid rapid changes of temperature, but the active motion in ex- 
tremes of temperature, which is the most injurious property of such 
extremes. The deleterious effect of boisterous winds on the fragile 
fronds of ferns, needs no exemplification; it is so great, that if a 
specimen of Cystopteris be moved from its protected habitat, and 
placed where it may receive the full force of the wind, that alone 
will, in a few weeks, work its utter destruction: to such a plant how 
grateful must be the motionless atmosphere thus provided! 

“The solution of the problem appears to me to be simply this: 
that while the power of destructive natural agents is restrained, that 
of beneficial natural agents is retained, and its efficacy ensured. 

“Carrying out the system, nothing is more easy than to raise any 
species of fern from the seed, which every herbarium affords 
abundant opportunity of procuring; and thus ferns from every 
country may be assembled in our houses, with even less trouble than 
Vou. XLVI.—No. II. 26 
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by transporting the roots in cases. The seeds should be first detached 
from the frond by gently rubbing the clusters of capsules, and then 
shaken on a common plate ; next, having procured some light sandy 
earth, crumble it on the plate, and shake it about for a minute or two, 
when all the seeds will be found adhering to the little masses of 
earth; spread this earth, as lightly as may be, over other light sandy or 
loamy earth, either in a garden or in a flower-pot, in doors or out, always 
taking care very carefully to cover the seed with a bell glass, or other 
glass cover, excluding, as completely as possible, communication with 
the outer air. Ina few weeks the young ferns will come up abundantly, 
in a sinuous horizontal frond, closely resembling that of Marchantia ; 
but in a very short time other fronds will succeed, having the true 
characters of ferns.”—Jntroduction, p. xxviii. 


For the length of these quotations, we conceive there is no 
necessity for an apology, for, in making them, we are rendering 
a service to our readers, who are thus instructed to obtain, at all 
times and under all circumstances, rational, innocent, and de- 
lightful occupation, at a very trifling cost of labour or of money. 
We trust our extracts, and the illustrations we have borrowed 
from this truly original work, will induce our readers to possess 
it, and test for themselves the fidelity of the drawings, and the 
unmistakeable accuracy of the descriptions. It is well to learn 
from the author the happy power of realizing the surprising 
beauty of a portion of God’s creation, which is generally passed 
by, as presenting nothing worthy of attention. 


Arr. IV.—Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. With Eluci- 
dations and Connecting Narrative. By Thomas Carlyle. 


Second Edition, with numerous additional Letters. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Chapman & Hall. 


ARLYLE on Cromwell could not but produce a lively agita- 
tion in the literary and reading world. The union, for 
better and for worse, of two such formidable personalities behoved 
to stir up, not merely a strong curiosity, but also renewed con- 
flicts of the passions and opinions previously excited by them in 
the minds of men. Two characters, powerful by nature, and 
actively interfering in the course of the world, but defying usages 
and the beaten path; doing many things that few would desire 
undone, and yet living out of all rule, out of all compass, are 
sure of at least an animated reception, on their joint appearance 
on the stage. The great practical hero of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, and the worthy compeer of the heroes of all centuries, has 
fallen into the hands of the great heroic biographer, the reviver 
of hero-worship in the present generation. 

It is impossible to exchange many words on either of these 
men, without encountering, as a perpetual stumbling-block of 
offence, the lawlessness of their procedure; and now, when we 
have both on hand at once, we must decidedly make up our 
minds, to some degree, on the question of law against liberty, 
rule against instinct, usage against innovation. They have, in 
addition to their natural enemies, or the men of opposite views 
of things, made additional enemies among the lovers of rule and 
order, aclass of people that we should always wish to conciliate 
if possible. For it is easy to see the immense value, in every 
region of affairs, of a regular and uniform guide, in the shape 
either of written law or of acted example. To have the maxims 
of morality and justice precisely worded and defined, a written 
grammar, a set of established modes in business, or in etiquette, 
gives us confidence and security in the various schemes and 
operations of human life. Rules for common use are, or ought 
to be, the general application of the highest wisdom, or the 
most felicitous expedients that individual genius, or experience, 
or time and chance have given birth to. If one man has found 
that book-keeping by double entry is of great use in exhibiting 
money transactions in good order, his method is described in 
words, or by a specimen, and enjoined over the whole fraternity 
of merchants’ clerks. If one scientific inquirer finds that he 
arrives at nature’s truths by a rigorous examination of individual 
facts, he proposes a rule of procedure according to this method, 
and spreads his experience for the good of all men. But, in the 
second place, rules are the basis of corporate action and mutual 
understanding ; they prevent disappointments and discords; and 
moreover they keep down the passions and jealousies of men by 
giving the feeling of equality, the assurance that all are on a 
common footing. Men can never be reconciled to see those that 
are in all respects like themselves exempted from the common 
restraints, and endowed with exceptional privileges ; but where 
a rigorous uniformity prevails they can endure a great deal. It 
is not in human nature to be resigned, without a struggle, to a 
petty squire becoming the despot of Britain and the arbiter of 
Europe, or to see a literary man breaking through the deferential 
manner of his brother authors, and treating with blunt and 
homely, and even jocular familiarity, all that come in his way, 
reader or subject, great or small. It is quite true that the 
levelling passion is not an elevated one; but yet it is very con- 
ducive to the right working of human affairs. With a tincture 
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of fellow-feeling or generosity, it becomes the passion for fair 
play to mankind in general. 

But as rules are not ends, but means, they ought to cease when 
they are found to obstruct, instead of forwarding, the purposes 
of life. Bad laws and inferior processes in art are superseded by 
better; no matter though the change gives inconvenience to 
those that have been habituated to the first. But besides, it is 
often found right to abolish rule altogether, in favour of natural 
liberty and free-will, men having come to that stage when their 
own discretion is their best tutor: there being in this case, how- 
ever, generally a difference of opinion as to whether the time has 
come for emancipation. Slavery is exchanged for voluntary 
labour, and compulsory creeds for right of private judgment ; 
censorship of the press gives way to unlicensed printing. So 
that there is a time for changing rules anda time for having done 
with rules,—when men are no longer blameable for acting differ- 
ently from what has been long established ; when, in short, they 
can set up the plea, that old restrictions are no longer binding, 
declaring themselves content that every one should enjoy the 
same license with themselves. It remains to be seen whether 
or no Carlyle and Cromwell can be restored to the good graces of 
the worshippers of rule and order, on such grounds. 

The present work, besides presenting the letters and speeches 
of Cromwell, gives the results of the author’s investigation of the 
events and incidents of Cromwell’s life. The elucidations con- 
sist mostly in pictures of the transactions or incidents that the 
letters or speeches refer to, and, with the connecting narrative, 
amount in the whole to a very vivid illumination of the Com- 
monwealth period. 

After a chapter, entitled “ Antidryasdust,” full of eloquent in- 
dignation at the whole series of historians that have hitherto 
taken the subject in hand, and at the chaotic state of the original 
documents, Mr. Carlyle expresses the nature of his undertaking 
thus :— 


“ Ours is a small enterprise, but seemingly a useful one; prepara- 
tory, perhaps, to greater and more useful on this same matter: the 
collecting of the Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, and pre- 
senting them in natural sequence, with the still possible elucidation, 
to ingenuous readers. 

“These authentic utterances of the man Oliver himself—I have 
gathered them from far and near; fished them up from the foul 
Lethean quagmires where they lay buried; I have washed or endea- 
voured to wash them clean from foreign stupidities (such a job of 
buck-washing as I do not long to repeat); and the world shall now see 
them in their own shape. Working for long years in those unspeakable 
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historic provinces, of which the reader has already had account, it 
becomes more and more apparent to me, that this man Oliver Cromwell 
was, as the popular fancy represents him, the soul of the Puritan revolt, 
without whom it had never been a revolt transcendently memorable, 
and an epoch in the world’s history; that in fact he, more than is 
common in such cases, does deserve to give his name to the period in 
question, and have the Puritan revolt considered as a Cromvelliad, 
which issue is already very visible for it. And then, farther, alto- 
gether contrary to the popular fancy, it becomes apparent that this 
Oliver was not a man of falsehoods, but a man of truths; whose words 
do carry a meaning with them, and above all others of that time are 
worth considering. An earnest man, I apprehend, may gather from 
these words of Oliver’s, were there even no other evidence, that the 
character of Oliver and of the affairs he worked in, is much the 
reverse of that mad jumble of ‘ hypocrisies,’ &c., &c., which at present 
passes current as such. 

“ But certainly, on any hypothesis as to that, such a set of docu- 
ments may hope to be elucidative in various respects. Oliver’s 
character, and that of Oliver’s performance in this world, here best of 
all may we expect to read it, whatsoever it was. Even if false, these 
words, authentically spoken and written by the chief actor in the 
business, must be of prime moment for understanding of it. These 
are the words this man found suitable to represent the things them- 
selves around him, and in him, of which we seek a history.” 


The character that Cromwell has borne in the world for two 
centuries seems not only incompatible with the historical evi- 
dence, when fairly sifted, but also incunsistent with itself. In 
the balanced periods and varied epithets that are commonly used 
to describe him, the congruities of human nature have been set 
altogether at nought; contradictory qualities and impossible 
combinations are thought to suit him best. It is as if we made 
up a quiescent mixture of fire and water, fulminating powder and 
friction, acid and alkali, with the heavy liquor floating at the top; 
or had given his mind the benefit of the prophecy, that the wolf 
and the lamb should feed together, and the lion eat straw like 
the bullock, and dust become the serpent’s meat. He is at once 
a self-deluded fanatic and a consummate hypocrite ; a cruel mon- 
ster, that gained his ends by unusual clemency; a morose and 
gloomy man with a winning manner ; having abilities that inevi- 
tably made him the first man of his time, and yet gaining his 
position over unwilling rivals by trickery ; in all his public doings 
displaying the height of prudence and self-command, while in 
private life he had brought himself and family to ruin by incon- 
tinent gambling; a man that could impress his designs with the 
uttermost clearness and impressiveness upon men’s minds, by 
language the most incoherent and unintelligible; displaying, 
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at the cool age of fifty, an inordinate ambition that there were no 
symptoms of in the heat of youthful years; the victim of reli- 
gious delusions, and never in one instance departing from the 
severest good sense. In a word, he was truly a splendid exam- 
ple to prove that honesty is but the second best policy ; arid that 
the most cool and practical-minded of nations is really liable to 
be led away by the most flagrant of impostors. 

When men attained sufficient calmness or clear-sightedness 
to adopt sounder notions of human character in general, they 
could not but demur to such delineations of Cromwell; they 
would at least insist that the seven devils that tenanted him 
should be such as could live together; and in setting to work to 
establish a compatible and consistent estimate of his character, 
they might even be led to differ fundamentally from the prevail- 
ing belief. Such a movement seems to be now taking place ; 
various parties have declared off from the monster theory, and 
have begun to make known their sentiments to the world.* But 
the labour and patient industry, the long experience in such 
studies, the broad views of human nature, and the splendid 
artistic and illustrative genius of Mr. Carlyle, applied with warm 
and pious devotion to clear up the character and doings of the 
puritan Protector of England, will be the great instrument of 
disabusing the public mind of its unworthy prepossessions. The 
present work will constitute the case for Cromwell, submitted to 
the candour of his countrymen; and while they peruse its docu- 
ments in order to form their decision, they are likely to get into 
their minds a considerable store of new and vivid conceptions of 
the scenes of the great revolutionary struggle. 

Mr. Carlyle devotes one of his introductory chapters to Crom- 
well’s kindred and connexions; by which he shows him to be of 
gentle blood, but, as the son of a younger son, not born to very 
affluent circumstances—and another chapter to the events in his 
biography up to his 37th year, or the date of his first extant 
letter ; and we are very much disappointed to find how few are 
the known incidents of his early life, when the superstructure of 
calumnies and lies has been swept away. He also gives us de- 
scriptions, in his own way, of Huntingdon and its neighbourhood, 
the place of Oliver’s birth and early years, and of the house and 
lands owned by his father there, whose rent he states at £300 
a year, or equal to about £1,000 in our day. 

Being born in April, 1599, he was always a year older than 


* See a former number of this Review (October, 1839), where Cromwell’s 
character and life are sketched at great length; and in substantial accordance 
with the views of Mr. Carlyle. 
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the next century, as Mr. Carlyle suggests for a memorial help. 
In his fourth year, his grandfather, Sir Henry Cromwell, died, 
and his eldest uncle became owner of the Hinchinbrook or 
family property. Shortly afterwards, King James, on his way 
to the English crown, lodged at Hinchinbrook two nights, and 
knighted the new proprietor, henceforth Sir Oliver Cromwell ; 
the visit and the knighthood being dearly bought. If young 
Oliver had been a Shakspeare, the splendid spectacle and array 
of this affair might be taken into account in his education ; but 
his genius never took much to appearance and the poet’s side of 
things. He attended the public school of Huntingdon, taught by 
a Dr. Beard, and went through the common elements of educa- 
tion in a way that we can only imagine or infer from his later 
years. He must be regarded, at this stage, as having grown up 
among a wide circle of genteel and devout, vigorous and affec- 
tionate connexions; numerous in brothers, sisters, cousins, 
aunts, and uncles; among whom he had to go through the first 
actions and reactions of his character. To fill up the entire 
blank of seventeen years, our author reminds us of a few of the 
great passing events that would be talked over in his hearing.— 
The Hampton-court Conference, where puritanism pleaded in 
vain with King James and ceremonialism for Church reform and 
an abatement of idolatrous rites (1604), the Gunpowder Plot 
(1605), the murder of Henry IV. of France (1610), the death 
of Prince Henry, and the heir-apparency of Charles (1612), the 
troubles in Germany, and the like; all in addition to the on- 
goings, spiritual and temporal, of the district. 

On the 23rd of April, 1616, two days before he had com- 
pleted seventeen years, he entered as a student of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge—a day still more memorable by the death of 
Shakspeare. In the end of June of the following year, his 
father died; which cut short his college career, and elevated him 
to the management of property, and the headship of the family. 
For three years he is entirely untraceable; it is certain that 
some portion of the time was spent in London, since he there 
became acquainted with, and in August 1620 married, Elizabeth 
Bourchier, daughter of Sir James Bourchier, Knight, a civic 
gentleman of some opulence, with property in Essex. It is 
also reported that he studied law in London; but as his name 
dces not appear in the books of any of the Inns of Court, he 
could only have passed a short time in an attorney’s office, with 
the view of learning the forms of common, and town and county 
business. 

Here then, we have him ‘settled’ as a farmer, proprietor, and 
the head of a family, at the age of twenty-one years and four 
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months. There seems nothing extraordinary in his education 
hitherto ; we can be pretty certain that he had got from school 
and college no very remarkable acquirements. Latin and Greek 
he had begun, but he never became a reader of the classics ; 
indeed, his masters were rather lax in teaching him the gram- 
matical part of English. Arithmetic he probably knew, but the 
high mathematics, from Euclid onwards, he could hardly have 
entered on. We should like to know what his reading was at 
home; and we shall even venture to guess, that it was neither 
classics, nor Italian literature, then popular in England, nor the 
recent works on physical, philosophical, and political speculation 
in our own country, not even Bacon and Hooker, that, moreover, 
it did not include Shakspeare himself; and, on the positive side, 
we should expect the weighty puritanical literature then com- 
mencing to put forth its power, the sermons, disquisitions, and 
bible commentaries of such men as Owen and Baxter, where, 
though religious improvement was the main object, yet there 
often entered into the composition the best thoughts and modes 
of reasoning and exposition that were current in secular works; 
and where a man’s intellect might take in much valuable 
thought, while his heart burned within him at the sentiment. 
We are scarcely at liberty to assume any other assistance to 
Oliver’s cultivation of a literary and scholastic kind, than what 
came to him through a religious medium,—through the bible 
and its puritanical expounders, by pulpit or press. The great 
Elizabethan literature was either too speculative, too poetical, 
or too profane for his tastes; and if Hobbes, his contemporary, 
could declare that much reading in the existing books would 
have marred his philosophical genius, much more would it have 
obstructed a great practical genius. 

“Here then, at Huntingdon,” he continued, “ unnoticeable, 
but easily imaginable by history, for almost ten years ; farming 
lands; most probably attending quarter sessions; doing the 
civic, industrial, and social duties in the common way ;—living 
as his father before him had done.” The description of his 
father being that— 


“He did burgh and quarter-session duties, as documents still 
testify ; was not slack, but moderately active as a country gentleman ; 
sat once in Parliament in his younger years ; is found with his elder 
or other brothers on various commissions for draining the Fens of 
that region, or more properly, for enquiring into the possibility of 
such an operation—a thing much noised of then—which Robert 
Cromwell, among others, reported to be very feasible, very promising, 
but did not live-to see accomplished, or even attempted. His social 
rank is sufficiently indicated ;—and much flunkeyism, falsity, and 
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other carrion ought to be buried. Better than all social rank, he is 
understood to have been a wise, devout, steadfast, and worthy man, 
and to have lived a modest and manful life in his station there.” 


Among the great public transactions of this period of Oliver’s 
life, Mr. Carlyle indicates to us, that— 


“In October 1623, there was an illumination of tallow lights, a 
ringing of bells, and gratulation of human hearts in all towns in 
England, and doubtless in Huntingdon too, on the safe return of 
Prince Charles from Spain, without the Infanta. A matter of endless 
joy to all true Englishmen of that day, though no Englishman of this 
day feels any interest in it one way or the other. But Spain, even 
more than Rome, was the chosen throne of Popery ; which, in that 
time, meant temporal and eternal damnability, falsity to God’s gospel, 
love of prosperous darkness rather than of suffering light— infinite 
baseness, rushing short-sighted upon infinite peril, for this world and 
for all worlds. King James, with his worldly-wise endeavourings to 
marry his son into some first-rate family, never made a falser cal- 
culation than in this grand business of the Spanish match. The soul 
of England abhorred to have any concern with Spain or things 
Spanish.” 

“ The articulate tendency of the Solomon King had, unfortunately, 
parted company with the inarticulate ‘but ineradicable tendency of 
the country he presided over. The Solomon King struggled one way; 
and the English nation, with its very life-fibres, was compelled to 
struggle another way. The rent by degrees became wide enough.” 


This description is very much in point in the life of Cromwell; 
inasmuch as we find him, thirty years afterwards, bent with his 
whole soul upon reducing and humbling the Spaniard. He, at 
least, carried out into action the tendency of the English mind to 
keep no terms with Popery. Even the Solomon King was com- 
pelled to draw the sword against Spain instead of making marriages 
with it; but Cromwell required no compulsion, as we may after- 
wards see. 


“Tn those years it must be that Dr. Simcott, physician in Hun- 
tingdon, had to do with Oliver’s hypochondriac maladies. He told 
Sir Philip Warwick, unluckily specifying no date, or none that has 
survived, ‘he had often been sent for at midnight.” Mr. Cromwell 
for many years was very ‘ splenetic’ (spleen-struck), often thought he 
was just about to die, and also ‘ had fancies about the Town Cross.’” 


This faint passage opens a wide door for vague speculation. 
Many years of melancholy, breaking out often into fits and deli- 
rium! Whether it was the great crisis of his religious convictions, 
or the struggle between his intense human nature and his restricted 
position, or whether his sympathies with the trodden cause in the 
country had anything to do with his affliction, or how far it may 
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have been mere bodily illness, we shall probably never be able to 
tell. In his full vigorous manhood, ‘he was a strong man in the 
dark perils of war, in the high places of the field; hope shone in 
him like a pillar of fire, when it had gone out in all the others ;’ 
but at this time it was awfully the reverse. Not the near alliance 
of great wit with madness, but madness itself is here. 

In 1624, arose a scheme among the influential and wealthy 
Puritans that requires to be mentioned as a point of contact 
between Cromwell and the world; namely, a subscription for 
the purchase of lay impropriations, or presentations to church 
livings, in order that clergy of the Puritan stamp might be set up 
inthe Church. Large funds were got together, showing the money 
power and zeal of Puritanism; they were devoted first to the 
purchase of such advowsons as came to market, and next to the 
support of a body of lecturers, or home missionaries, as some 
would now call them, who went about and preached wherever 
there was opportunity or occasion. 


“They were greatly followed by the serious part of the community; 
and gave proportional offence in other quarters. In some years hence, 
they had risen to such a height, these lecturers, that Dr. Laud now 
come into authority, took them seriously in hand, and with patient 
detail hunted them mostly out; nay, brought the feoffees (managers 


of the funds) themselves and their whole enterprise into the Star 
Chamber, and there, with emphasis enough, and heavy damages, amid 
huge rumour from the public, suppressed them. This was in 1633; a 
somewhat strong measure. That Cromwell was a contributor to this 
feoffee fund, and a zealous forwarder of it, according to his opportunities, 
we might already guess; and by and by there will occur some vestige 
of direct evidence to that effect. 

“The Puritans were already numerous. John Hampden, Oliver's 
cousin, was a devout Puritan; John Pym, the like; Lord Brook, 
Lord Say, Lord Montague—Puritans in the better ranks, and in every 
rank abounded. Already, either in conscious act or in clear tendency, 
the far greater part of the serious thought and manhood of England 
had declared itself Puritan.” 


In 1627, the estate of Hinchinbrook, belonging to the elder 
branch of the Cromwell family, is sold; the proprietor, Sir Oliver, 
that entertained King James four-and-twenty years ago with 
feasts and presents, has now “ burnt out his splendour; retired 
deeper into the fens, to a place of his near Ramsey Mere, where 
he continued still thirty years longer to reside, in an eclipsed 
manner.” Here a much-talked-of incident occurred at a later 


period. 


“The reduced knight was a royalist, or malignant; anc his house 
had to be searched for arms, or munitions, or furnishings of any 
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sort, which he may be minded to send off to the King, now at York, 
and evidently intending war. Oliver’s dragoons searched with due 
rigour for the arms ; while the captain respectfully conversed with 
his uncle ; and even ‘insisted’ throughout the interview, say the old 
books, ‘on standing uncovered;’ which latter circumstance may be 


taken as an astonishing hypocrisy in him, say the old blockhead 
books.” 


Oliver Cromwell, Esq., appears in parliament, as member for 
Huntingdon, at Westminster, on Monday, the 17th of March, 
1628. This was the third parliament of Charles; the previous 
two having been sharply dismissed for having insisted on “ griev- 
ances” in the voting of supplies. But “ this third parliament 
was more puritanic; more intent on rigorous law and divine 
gospel than any other had been.” It had among its members 
Wentworth (Strafford), Hampden, Selden, Pym, Holles, and others 
well known, who had also been in former parliaments. Crom- 
well’s first parliamentary experience was of very hot scenes. The 
Petition of Right; the denunciation of Buckingham; debates 
carried on in passion and tears; and dead resistance to the royal 
will; were some of the things he carried with him to meditate on, 
in his harvest fields of 1628. The session of 1629, was very 
brief but very energetic. Besides other matters of quarrel with 
the King, such as Custom-house Duties, and the alteration of 
the Petition of Right in the printing, the proceedings of Laud 
and others in the Church, led to a committee of the whole House 
on religion. In this committee, on the 11th of February, 1629, 
Cromwell stood up and made his first speech in parliament; 
which, though pretty well known, we shall here quote, with 
Mr. Carlyle’s commentary. 


“ He said, ‘ He had heard by relation from one Dr. Beard (his old 
schoolmaster at Huntingdon), that Dr. Alablaster had preached flat 
Popery at Paul’s Cross; and that the Bishop of Winchester,’ (Dr. 
Neile) ‘had commanded him, as his diocesan, he should preach nothing 
to the contrary. Mainwaring, so justly censured in this house for 
his sermons, was, by the same Bishop’s means, preferred to a rich 
living. If these are the steps to Church preferment,’ added he, ‘ what 
are we to expect?” 

“Dr. Beard, as the reader knows, is Oliver’s old schoolmaster at 
Huntingdon; a grave, speculative, theological old gentleman, seem- 
ingly, and on a level with the latest news from Town. Of poor Dr. 
Alablaster, there may be found some indistinct, and instantly forgetable 
particulars in Wood’s ‘ Athenz.’ Paul’s Cross, of which I have seen 
old prints, was a kind of stone tent, ‘with leaden roof, at the north- 
east corner of Paul’s Cathedral, where sermons were still, and had 
long been preached in the open air; crowded devout congregations 
gathering there; with forms to sit on, if you came early. Queen 
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Elizabeth used ‘to tune her pulpits,’ she said, when there was any 
great thing in hand ; as governing persons now strive to tune their 
morning newspapers. Paul’s Cross, a kind of ‘Times’ newspaper, but 
edited partly by Heaven itself, was then a most important entity! 
Alablaster, to the horror of mankind, was heard preaching ‘ flat 
Popery’ there—‘prostituting our columns’ in that scandalous man- 
ner! And Neile had forbidden him to preach against it—‘ What are 
we to expect?’ 

“In the Commons’ Journals, of that same day, we are further to 
remark, there stands, in perennial preservation, this notice : ‘ Upon 
question— Ordered, Dr. Beard, of Huntingdon, to be written to by 
Mr. Speaker, to come up and testify against the Bishop; the order 
for Dr. Beard to be delivered to Mr. Cromwell.’ The first mention of 
Cromwell’s name in the books of any Parliament.” 


But, in another fortnight, the parliament was dissolved, with 
all the extraordinary circumstances so well known to history, 
eleven years elapsing ere another was called; so that Cromwell’s 
entire period of usurpation, did not amount to the unconstitu- 
tional hiatus of his predecessor, 


“The King had taken his course. The King went on raising 
supplies without parliamentary law, by all conceivable devices,—of 
which ship-money may be considered the most original, and the sale 
of monopolies the most universal.” 


Guizot exhibits a list, though an incomplete one, of the wares 
then made monopolies of ; which has some interest in our present 
jubilee time of accomplished free trade: salt, soap, coals, iron, 
wine, leather, starch, feathers, cards and dice, beaver, lace, tobacco, 
barrels, beer, distilled liquors, the weighing of hay and straw in 
London and Westminster, red herrings, butter, potash, linen cloth, 
paper, rags, hops, buttons, catgut, spectacles, combs, saltpetre, 
gunpowder, &c. To think of so many prime necessaries of life 
monopolized by single persons, that could charge any price up to 
the uttermost limits of human endurance, with no check but 
smuggling and theft, may enable us to understand the sufferings 
of our forefathers in that time, and to conceive what an oriental 
despotism is in most times. In the spiritual region, Archbishop 
Laud and his colleagues went on hunting out the “ Lecturers,” 
extinguishing dissent of every kind, whether within or without 
the Church. 

Cromwell’s speech, just quoted, may let us know what opinions 
he professed to his Huntingdon constituents at the hustings. He 
now returns to his home avocations, having had a view from 
the central position of affairs, how England stood between the 
Crown and the Commons; and is destined to spend other ten 
years of ineffectual wondering what all was to come to. 
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“Tn, or soon after 1631, as we laboriously infer from the imbroglio 
records of poor Noble, Oliver decided on an enlarged sphere of action 
as a farmer ; sold his properties in Huntingdon, all, or some of them; 
rented certain grazing lands at St. Ives, five miles down the river, 
eastward of his native place, and removed thither. The deed of sale 
is dated 7th May, 1631 ; the properties are specified as in the pos- 
session of himself, or his mother ; the sum they yielded, £1,800, with 
this sum Oliver stocked his grazing farm at St. Ives. 

“Properly, this was no change in Oliver’s old activities; it was an 
enlargement of the sphere of them. He continued here till the 
summer or spring of 1636. A studious imagination may sufficiently 
construct the figure of his equable life in those years. Diligent grass- 
farming; mowing, milking, cattle-marketing: add, ‘ hypochondria,’ fits 
of the blackness of darkness, with glances of the brightness of very 
Heaven; prayer, religious reading, and meditation; household epochs, 
joys and cares:—we have a solid, substantial, inoffensive farmer of 
St. Ives, hoping to walk with integrity and humble devout dilligence 
through this world, and, by his Maker’s infinite mercy, to escape 
destruction, and find eternal salvation in wider Divine worlds.” 


In the January of 1632, a seventh child is born to him, who 
died the day after baptism. In connexion with this incident, 
Mr. Carlyle exhibits the results of his researches into the births 
and destinies of all his children. No other personal incident can 
be told of him till 1636. But, in the meantime, on the public 
stage had come out the Writ of Ship-money, and cousin Hampden 
had refused to pay it. 

Our historian,—considering his detail of the well-established 
incidents of Cromwell’s life up to his thirty-seventh year, as 
merely introductory to his chief task,—now introduces the 
reader to the letters and speeches, with a graphic humorous 
picture of his own labours in making the collection, and with 


two advices as to the proper temper for perusing them. The 
first is,— 


“By no means to credit the wide-spread report, that these seven- 
teenth century Puritans were superstitious, crack-brained persons ; 
given up to enthusiasm, the most part of them; the minor ruling 
part being cunning men, who knew how to assume the dialect of 
the others, and thereby, as skilful Machiavels, to dupe them.” 


The second is to the effect, that we are not to consider con- 
stitutional privileges the great aim of this revolutionary struggle, 
but a religious reformation, the shaping of both Church and 
State according to Bible principles. Both advices must be 
reckoned worthy of being followed, if only as a new experiment, 
to see if the aspect of the transactions will look more consistent 
with itself, than under the old point of view. 
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Mr. Carlyle now proceeds to the letters; and after a full 
description of the town and district of St. Ives, and of Oliver’s 
fields and supposed dwelling-place, he presents us with Number 
One; dated 11th January, 1635 (1636, by our counting, the year 
to begin in January), and addressed,—To my very loving friend 
Mr. Storie, at the sign of the Dog in the Royal Exchange, 
London. We shall quote the letter entire, as it may, as well as 
any other, allow of a few remarks on some of the disputed 
points of the writer’s character. 


“Mr. Srorre,—Amongst the catalogue of those good works, which 
your fellow-citizens and our countrymen have done, this will not be 
reckoned for the least, that they have provided for the feeding of 
souls. Building of hospitals provides for men’s bodies; to build 
material temples is judged a work of piety ; but they that procure 
spiritual food, they that build up spiritual temples, they are the men 
truly charitable, truly pious. Such a work as this was your erecting 
the lecture in our country, in the which you placed Dr. Wells, a 
man of goodness, and industry, and ability to do good every way, not 
short of any I know in England; and I am persuaded that sithence 
his coming, the Lord hath by him wrought much good among us. 

“It only remains now, that he who first moved you to this, put 
you forward in the continuance thereof ; it was the Lord ; and there- 
fore to Him lift we up our hearts that he would perfect it. And 
surely, Mr. Storie, it were a piteous thing to see a lecture fall, in the 
hands of so many able and godly men, as I am persuaded the founders 
of this are; in these times, wherein we see they are suppressed with 
too much haste and violence, by the enemies of God’s truth. Far be 
it that so much guilt should stick to your hands, who live in a city so 
renowned for the clear shining light of the Gospel. You know, Mr. 
Storie, to withdraw the pay is to let fall the lecture ; for who goeth to 
warfare at his own cost ? I beseech you, therefore, in the bowels of 
Jesus Christ, put it forward, and let the good man have his pay. 
The souls of God’s children will bless you for it; and so shall I; and 
ever rest, 

“ Your loving Friend in the Lord, 
“ OLIVER CROMWELL. 

“Commend my hearty love to Mr. Busse, Mr. Beadly, and my 
other good friends. I would have written to Mr. Busse; but I was 
loath to trouble him with a long letter, and I feared I should not 


receive an answer from him: from you I expect one as soon as you 
conveniently may.— Vale.” 


We take this as a fair specimen of Cromwell’s composition, 
when he had time to be careful, and of his style and manner of 
persuasion, or influencing his fellow-men - speech, which he 


was at times very successful in doing. e may analyze it 
rhetorically, if we choose; and we shall find that had he got 
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lessons from Isocrates, Quintilian, or Blair, or studied the best 
models, he could not have gone more direct to his mark; that is, 
supposing that Mr. Storie was a man whose most energetic 
convictions and ruling passions were of the religious kind, and 
in favour of the spread of religion. And the remarkable thing 
about Cromwell’s persuasive method is, that he addressed him- 
self almost uniformly tc this moving power ;—that it was natural 
and easy to him to appeal to Puritan convictions, and not at all 
in his power to address contrary or differing principles. He was 
no flexible, cunning pleader, that could get round any person by 
fixing on their strongest motives, let them be what they might ; 
but a man powerful with one class of minds, moving them by 
speech, and anticipating their wishes in action. A fact explicable 
on one, and only one supposition, that he was thoroughly and 
entirely one of themselves ; and in consequence of his superior 
force of intellect, and more intense fervour of temperament, 
more deeply affected with his creed, and his whole life-system 
more fully penetrated with it, than was possible with the gene- 
rality of his brethren. If two men believe the same truth, the 
one that has most intellect will see most occasions for applying 
it—it will come more frequently upon the surface of his life, to 
affect his opinions and actions; and the one that has most of 
fervour or energy will maintain it against the greatest opposition. 
Being a Puritan, Cromwell behoved to carry out his puritanism 
farther into his private and public life, than the inferior natures 
of his sect. And if the reader study the two hundred letters 
and the eighteen speeches brought together in Mr. Carlyle’s 
volumes, he will find them all pervaded by exactly the same 
tone of sentiment as the one now quoted. They are decisive in 
favour of the sincere, earnest, religious character of Cromwell, 
and against the very smallest tincture of assumption or 7 
crisy ; nay, they show a man incapable of acting out of this 
character. In his protectoral speeches he can appeal to the 
blessings of order, and peace, and security, and in this way tell 
upon universal feeling; but his strength always lies in touching 
the sympathies of the ‘godly people.’ He that can suppose 
Cromwell a hypocrite, after reading these letters and speeches, 
could not be persuaded that Charles the First was a lover of his 
kingly prerogatives, or that Falstaff was sincere in his liking 
for sack. 

We may here mention, once for all, that Mr. Carlyle’s manner 
of ‘ elucidation ’ is to state all that is known of every person, or 
circumstance touched upon in each letter, to place the reader as 
nearly in the position of the person addressed, as research, 
imagination, and vivid description can enable him to do. His 
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labour in this department will probably put him at the head of 
commentators ; and, by showing the public an example of what 
can be done under this character, serve to stir up into more 
vigour the sleepiest of literary castes. 

The writing of letter Number One, was followed very soon by 
Oliver’s removal from St. Ives to Ely, where he continued till 
his removal to London about 1647. His mother’s brother, Sir 
Thomas Steward, died and left him his principal heir, by which 
he came into the farming of the tithes at Ely, and was no doubt 
a very much richer man. 

It is nearly three years ere we have another letter, and during 
this time great things have been happening; among others, the 
Jenny-Geddes riot, and the covenanting movement in Scotland, 
and the ship-money trial in England. The second letter itself 
is entirely domestic and full of intense religious sentiment, worth 
studying when one is sure that the writer is telling what he 
really feels. Upwards of another year elapses ere the third letter 
appears, which places us in the Long Parliament, and is in con- 
nexion with Cromwell’s parliamentary duties. He is now 
member for Cambridge. It refers to the treaty with the Scotch 
Covenanters, now an armed force in possession of Newcastle and 
the North of England. One article of the Scots’ demands was 
uniformity of religion in the two nations; that is, that Episcopal 
England should become thenceforth Presbyterian. Cromwell 
sends a brief note to a friend to ask him for a copy of the reasons 
of the Scots for enforcing this article; which to be sure it 
required. Cromwell and the Scots had several words afterwards 
on this head; in the meantime the thing ended in the calling of 
the Westminster Assembly to draw up an ecclesiastical and 
doctrinal system for both England and Scotland. That little 
note is all that is preserved of autograph from Cromwell during 
the first twenty-three months of the Long Parliament. The two 
appearances of Cromwell in that interval already known to 
history, one through Sir Philip Warwick, and the other from 
Clarendon, are here given by our author; they are remarkable 
chiefly for showing the half-mad fervour and passion of his 
speaking, and also that he could now gain the attention of the 

ouse. 

The fourth letter lands us in the first civil war, and among 
Oliver’s operations in the military profession. King and par- 
liament having come to open quarrel, and appealed to physical 
force, each is taking its own way of assembling an army. His 
Majesty proceeds by pawning his crown jewels, by procuring sub- 
scriptions of money and plate from his loyal friends, and by 
promulgating his Commission of Array, to take effect where it 
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can. The parliament, on its side, is getting up subscriptions and 
men. 


* London subscribed (to the parliament) ‘ horses and plate,’ every 
kind of plate, even to women’s thimbles, to an unheard-of amount; 
and when it came to actual enlisting, in London alone there were 
‘Four thousand enlisted in a day. The reader may meditate on 
that one fact. Royal messages, parliamentary messages; acres of 
typography, thrillingly alive in every fibre of them; these goon slowly 
abating, and military preparations go on slowly increasing, till the 
23d of October next (1642). The King’s ‘ Commission of Array for 
Leicestershire’ came out on the 12th of June, commissions for other 
counties following as convenient; the parliament’s ‘ Ordinance for the 
Militia,’ rising cautiously, pulse after pulse, towards clear emergence, 
had attained completion the week before. The question puts itself to 
every English soul,—which of these will you obey ?—and in all quarters 
of English ground, with swords getting out of their scabbards, and 
yet the constable’s baton still struggling to reign supreme, there is a 
most confused solution of it going on.” 


Cromwell’s energy and forwardness now appears. He sub- 
scribes money, moves for leave to the Cambridge people to get 
up two companies of volunteers, and appoint captains—sees to 
the purchase of arms, and has himself gone into military train- 
ing, and become the commanding officer of the Cambridgeshire 
corps. And once fairly equipped, he proceeds in a style of alert- 
ness that very soon astonishes all on-lookers. On the 15th of 
August he has seized the magazines of the castle at Cambridge, 
and prevented the University plate from going off to the service 
of the king, interfering, at is own risk, and requiring a vote of 
indemnity. He is now ia his element, displaying vigilance, ac- 
tivity, and increasing «tention to the business of keeping down 
royalism within its bounds, as well as of disciplining his men for 
joining the grand army. 

An important part of the defensive arrangements of the par- 
liament, in as far as Cromwell was concerned, was the system of 
“County Associations,” for mutual protection against royalist 
parties and plunderers on the small scale ; a sort of extraordinary 
county police force, or application of the local military bodies to 
keep their counties quiet, as well as to serve among the general 
forces. One of these associations, called the Eastern, including 
the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge, Herts, and 
afterwards Lincoln and Hunts, became very famous under the 
animating presence of Cromwell. In January, 1643, we find him 
a colonel of horse, and already acting on his famous principle of 
collecting “ men of religion” to serve in his cause ;—a proposition 
very congenial to a man who was conscious that he would work 
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and endure more under the religious impulse than from any other 
motive. 

We cannot here go into the very interesting details, given by 
Mr. Carlyle, of Cromwell’s movements in these eastern counties. 
They show the practicality and force of the man as well as any- 
thing in his history,—all eye, all schemes, all motion ; in every- 
thing “ setting well to the mark” to clear out the enemy from 
his borders ; confessing that he is, perhaps, a little over-anxious 
about things, so severe is his enforcement of every trifle that will 
serve the cause. When the parliament’s affairs were declining 
everywhere else, Cromwell kept the cause triumphant in the 
eastern counties. On the 11th of October, we find his Ironsides 
bearing all before them in Winceby fight. On the 2nd of July, 
1644, the prince of plunderers, Prince Rupert, invincible hitherto, 
first tasted the steel of the Ironsides at Marston Moor. 


“ Of this battle, the bloodiest of the whole war, I must leave the 
reader to gather details in the sources indicated below, or to imagine 
it in general as the most enormous hurly-burly of fire and smoke, and 
steel-flashings and death-tumult, ever seen in these regions; the end 
of which, about ten at night, was ‘four thousand one hundred and 
fifty bodies to be buried,’ and total ruin to the King’s affairs in those 
northern parts.” 


The only letter of Cromwell’s that remains on this affair is to 
his brother-in-law, who had a son killed at it, announcing to him 
the result of the battle, and his bereavement, in the phraseology 
and style of condolence natural to the writer. 

In the autumn after this engagement, Cromwell and the gene- 
rals came to a dead split. Cromwell, who had now abundantly 
tasted of action, saw clearly the way to complete victory on the 
parliament side ; but Essex and Manchester were afraid to beat 
the King too well, not liking what might come after it. Crom- 
well repairs to his place in parliament on the 25th of November, 
and exhibits heavy charges against the Earl of Manchester, to the 
effect that he had always been against a decisive victory—that he 
“ hath declared this by principles express to that purpose, and 
by a continued series of carriage and acting answerable.” And 
again, a fortnight after, he points out the necessity of expelling 
the members of parliament from military commands, and putting 
the army on a new footing. Whence arose the well-known self- 
denying ordinance, and new-modelling of the army ; which passed 
both houses with considerable difficulty on the 19th of February, 
1645. Fairfax is to be commander-in-chief, and during the 
month of April he is found at Windsor, “ full of business, regi- 
menting, discharging, enlisting, new-modelling.” 
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Cromwell’s eminent activity causes him to be exempted from 
the seli-denying ordinance, and to have his commission pro- 
longed, first, for forty days, and then for three months; and now, 
in the month of June, 1645, he encounters the King at Naseby. 
He had been at the association, two or three days before the 
battle, but is ordered thither by the parliament, and arrives 
“amid shouts from the whole army.” He commanded the 
horse which was on the right wing of the army, on that day, 
and drove all before him, while Prince Rupert did the same on 
the King’s right wing. Cromwell, however, did not ride off the 
field to plunder, but met the returning Rupert, with the King’s 
victorious horse, and charged them, to their utter destruction; 
having thus beaten the enemy’s entire army. He has next to 
deal with a new enemy, in the shape of the “Clubmen,” who 
pretend, at first, that they have taken arms to protect them- 
selves against both armies, but are soon found to be in league 
with the royalists, and, therefore, have to be put down. This 
being done, there remains the capturing of all the strong places 
occupied by the King, in England, which Cromwell and Fairfax 
accomplish in detail, and terminate the first civil war. The 
strongholds included Bristol, which Cromwell had to take by a 
very hot siege, and Basing House, also stormed by him, and 
reckoned the twentieth garrison taken by the army, in the 
summer of 1645. In the end of spring, 1646, the parliament 
could consider itself the exclusive master of England. On the 
22d of April, Cromwell, after a year of victories, takes his seat 
in parliament; and on the 27th, the King rode in disguise 
out of Oxford, and finally rendered himself up to the Scots’ 
army. 

We are now at the period between the two civil wars, the 
season of negociating with the King. Cromwell, however, 
from the extant documents, makes a greater figure in the Army 
Parliament than in the other. His letters to Fairfax show him 
to be in a very fierce mood at the treatment proposed to the 
army. The following is a specimen :— 


“There want not, in all places, men who have so much malice 
against the army as besots them; the late petition, which suggested a 
dangerous design against the parliament, in your coming to those 
quarters, doth sufficiently evidence the same; but they got nothing by 
it, for the Houses did assoil the army from all suspicion, and have 
left you to quarter where you please. 

“Never were the spirits of men more embittered than now. 
Surely the Devil hath but a short time. Sir, it’s good the heart be 
fixed against all this. The naked simplicity of Christ, with what 
wisdom he is pleased to give, and patience, will overcome all this,” 
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And in the Postscript :— 


“Upon the fast-day, divers soldiers were raised (as I heard), both 
horse and foot, near 200, in Covent Garden, to prevent us soldiers 
from cutting the Presbyterians’ throats! These are fine tricks to 
mock God with.” 


We now quote from Mr. Carlyle :— 


“Our next entirely authentic letter is at six months’ distance ; a 
hiatus not unfrequent in this series, but here most especially to be 
regretted, such a crisis in the affairs of Oliver and of England get- 
ting itself transacted in the interim. The quarrel between city and 
army, which we see here begun; the split of the parliament into two 
clearly hostile parties of Presbyterians and Independents, represented 
by city and army; the deadly wrestle of these two parties, with 
victory to the latter, and the former flung on its back, and its ‘eleven 
members’ sent beyond seas; all this transacts itself in the interim, 
without autograph note, or indisputably authentic utterance of 
Oliver’s, to elucidate it for us. We part with him, labouring to get 
the officers sent down to Saffron Walden; sorrowful on the spring 
fast-day in Covent Garden; we find him again, at Putney, in autumn; 
the insulted party now dominant, and he the most important man 
in it. One paper which I find among the many published on that 
occasion, and judge pretty confidently, by internal evidence, to be of 
his writing, is here introduced ;” namely, the ‘ Army Manifesto.’ 


In regard to the quarrel generally, Mr. Carlyle tells his reader, 
that— 


“Tn books, in narratives old or new, he will find little satisfaction 
in regard to it. The old narratives, written all by baffled enemies of 
Cromwell, are full of mere blind rage, distraction and darkness; the 
new narratives, believing only in ‘ Machiavelism,’ &c., disfigure the 
matter still more. Common history, old and new, represents Crom- 
well as having, underhand, in a most skilful and indeed prophetic 
manner, fomented or originated all this commotion of the elements ; 
steered his way through it by ‘hypocrisy,’ by ‘master-strokes of du- 
plicity,’ and such like. As is the habit hitherto of history.” 


After describing the movings to and fro, the meetings, the 
deputations to parliament, and the seizure of the King’s person 
by the army, our author gives the “ Manifesto,” addressed to the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Council of London, setting forth the 
demands and grievances of the army. As soldiers, the army 
demands to have reparation upon those that attempted to cast a 
perpetual blot of ignominy upon it; as Englishmen, it desires “a 
settlement of the peace of the kingdom and of the liberties of 
the subject, according to the votes and declarations of parliament, 
which, before we took arms, were by the parliament used as 
arguments and inducements to invite us and divers of our dear 
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friends out; some of whom have lost their lives in this war.” 
Moreover, the manifesto declares that the army is now coming 
up to town to see these double demands complied with. After 
six wecks of negociation, causing the greatest excitement in Lon- 
don, the army has its way; and the matters with the King are 
the next subject of deliberation. The army party, become the 
ruling power of England, has him to deal with now; and a 
rumour has arisen, and is soon verified by fact, that a Scots’ army 
of forty thousand is coming south for his deliverance. 


“Scotland is distracted by dim disastrous factions, very uncertain 
what it will do with the King when he és delivered ; but, in the mean- 
while, Hamilton has got a majority in the Scotch parliament; and 
drums are beating in that country ; ‘the army of forty thousand, cer- 
tainly coming,’ hangs over England like a flaming comet, England 
itself being all very combustible too. In a few weeks hence, discon- 
tented Wales, the presbyterian colonels declaring now for royalism, 
will be in a blaze; large sections of England, all England very ready 
to follow, will shortly after be ina blaze. The small governing party 
in England, during these early months of 1648, are in a position that 
might fill the bravest mind with misgivings.” 


A King not to be bargained with; a great royalist party ready 
to rise; a great presbyterian party, headed by purse-bearing 


London city; and a mutineer, republican, or levelling party; a 
House of Commons equally divided; a Scotch army on the 
march; these are the “ difficulties of the new ministry,” so to 
speak, the opposition that the army, parliament, and Cromwell 
at their head, have to encounter. Puritanism has become divided 
against itself, and the one-half gone over to the common enemy. 


“ Cromwell, it appears, deeply sensible of all this, does in these 
weeks make strenuous repeated attempts towards at least a union 
among the friends of the cause themselves, whose aim is one, whose 
peril is one. But to little effect. Ludlow, with visible satisfaction, 
reports how ill the lieutenant-general sped, when he brought the 
army grandees and parliament grandees ‘ to a dinner’ at his own house 


‘in King-street,’ and urged a cordial agreement; they would not draw 
together at all.” 


A meeting of a more remarkable kind took place among the 
army-leaders themselves at Windsor ; a solemn conference, with 
one day spent in prayer, and the next in deliberation upon the 
* sad dispensation ” that they had now falleninto. Having felt 
themselves carried on to their previous victories by the energy 
derived from their religious convictions, they resolve to take 
these as their guidance once more. Cromwell is a leading hand 
in these devotional and deliberative exercises. They looked 
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back over their past experiences, to distinguish their successes 
from their reverses, and to see what their conduct was in the one 
case and in the other; and they found out “the steps by which 
we had departed from the Lord, and provoked Him to depart 
from us. Which we found to be those cursed carnal confer- 
ences our own conceited wisdom, our fears, and want of faith, 
had prompted us the year before to entertain with the King and 
his party.” Lamenting the past, they still had faith in the 
future, and they resolve, with undaunted hearts, to go out with 
what strength they have to meet their potent enemies; and 
further that, if God should bring them back in peace, they would 
* call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to an account for that 
blood he had shed, and that mischief he had done to his utmost, 
against the Lord’s cause and people in these poor nations.” All 
this was very natural and consistent in men holding the prin- 
ciples these men did; believing that they had God’s cause in 
hand, and that God’s providence favoured those that advanced 
His cause, and no others. They were bound to find out the 
leadings of the Divine hand, and to execute judgments upon His 
manifest enemies. They were completely possessed, in fact, 
with the Old Testament views of the Divine government; and 
no other supposition whatever, of hypocrisy, insanity, self-seeking, 
or devil-serving, can account for their conduct. Cromwell him- 
self, who is always the supreme and most energetic manifestation 
of Puritanism, gives repeatedly his theory of action in refer- 
ence to Bible rules, It was first to act in faith; that is upon a 
principle, or Divine maxim, that could be cited as his justifica- 
tion before all men; such as, “ Offend not a weak brother by thy 
liberty ;” “ Distinguish between an erring friend and a total 
enemy.” His faith rested not upon inward illumination, unless 
it could be clothed in a scriptural proposition. His second and 
subordinate rule of action was the leadings of Providence. He 
felt himself justified by success and rebuked by failure. When 
he had not the written word, he trusted to the visible hand. 
Now, therefore, commences the second civil war. As before, 
Fairfax is commander-in-chief, and Cromwell lieutenant-general, 
of the army. Wales being the first part to break out, Cromwell 
is required to set off thither, on the 3rd of May, 1648. On the 
28th of June he is before Pembroke, and writes to Fairfax for 
supplies, and acquaints him with the hot state of the district. 
On July the 11th, Pembroke and all Wales have surrendered 
and are quiet; and he has to set out for the north to meet the 
Scotch army ; he joins Lambert among the hills of Yorkshire. 


“Tt all depends on Hamilton and Cromwell now. His Majesty 
from Carisbrook Castle, the revolted mariners, the London Presby- 
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terians, the besieged in Colchester, and all men, are waiting anxiously 
what they now will make of it when they meet.” 


They met in Lancashire, at Preston battle. 


“ A wide-spread, most confused transaction ; the essence of which 
is, that Cromwell, descending the valley of the Ribble, with a much 
smaller, but prompt and compact force, finds Hamilton flowing south- 
ward at Preston in very loose order ; dashes in upon him, cuts him in 
two, drives him north and south, into as miserable ruin as his worst 
enemy could wish.” 


Cromwell’s despatches and Mr. Carlyle’s excerpts from the 
other accounts, make as clear a narrative of this battle and rout 
as the reader can desire. The second civil war, “its back 
broken here, is already as good as dead.” In Scotland, resist- 
ance is at an end; or rather, things have gone the other way; for 
the oppressed minority rising in arms under Argyle, falls like- 
wise upon the Hamilton troops. Cromwell has to go to Scot- 
land to compose matters. He demands the restitution of the 
garrisons of Berwick and Carlisle, and at length obtains them. 
He requires, moreover, from the Committee of Estates, that 
they 


“ Will give assurance in the name of the kingdom of Scotland, 
that they will not admit or suffer any that have been active in, or 
consenting to the late war against England, or have been lately in 
arms at Stirling or elsewhere in the maintenance of that engagement, 
to be employed in any public place or trust whatsoever.” 


This also had to be complied with; and he reports in his next 
despatch to the parliament, that “ good elections are already 
made in divers places.” 

He is now on the march to London, and his next great 
business is the settlement of matters there. He and his officers 
are finding cause for amazement at the parliament’s easy treat- 
ment of leading rebels; and the army generally has contracted 
a very great zeal to have impartial justice done upon offenders.” 
He has already made up his mind, that “the army is a lawful 
power, called by God to oppose and fight against the King upon 
some stated grounds; and being in power to such ends, may 
oppose one name of authority, for those ends, as well as another 
name.” On this, and on other occasions, he expresses his con- 
tempt for names, and regard for things solely. The army, no 
doubt, remembers the vows taken by its leaders at Hampton 
Court; and it has been very indignant at the resumption of 
pacific negociations with the King. It addresses a remonstrance 
to the House; the House refuses, by a majority of 90, to con- 
sider it. The army at Windsor spends “a day in prayer” and 
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consultation; it resolves to come into town, and reaches London 
on the 2nd of December, which is Saturday. On Monday, par- 
liament resumes an adjourned debate on the question, “ Whether 
his Majesty’s concessions at the treaty of Newport are a ground 
of settlement?” At five o’clock on Tuesday morning, the 
division takes place, and the question carried in the affirmative, 
by a majority of 46. The army chiefs consult again, and on 
Wednesday Colonel Pride stands at the door of the House, and 
keeps back 41 of the majority; “purges” the House. The 
minority has become a majority, and regicide swiftly follows. 


“No modern reader can conceive the then atrocity, ferocity, un- 
speakability of this fact. First, after long reading in the old dead 
pamphlets, does one see the magnitude of it. To be equalled, nay to 
be preferred, think some, in point of horror, to the crucifixion of 
Christ. I reckon it perhaps the most daring action any body of men 
to be met with in history, ever, with clear consciousness, deliberately 
set themselves to do.” 


After consultations, and hearing reports of committees, the 
first act of the regicide parliament is the appointment of a 
Councit oF Strate of forty-one; and three months afterwards, 
that is on the 19th of May, 1649, England is declared a Com- 
MONWEALTH, governed by the representatives of the people in 
parliament, without any King or House of Lords. 

Cromwell’s attention is arrested, for a short time, in the midst 
of the great national transactions, by negociations towards the 
marriage of his good-for-nothing son, Richard. The correspond- 
ence is given by Carlyle, and is perfectly characteristic of the 
man. There is, however, waiting him a new enemy, the levellers, 
rebels against the free constitution, for its not being free 
enough. Mutiny has to be quenched in the army from the 
spread of this premature chartism. His next destination is 
Ireland; which he has to conquer from royalism, and pacify. 
He arrives in Dublin on the 15th of August, and is welcomed 
as Lord-Lieutenant, by the usual demonstrations. Here, says 
Mr. Carlyle— 

“There are parties on the back of parties, at war with the world 
and with each other. There are Catholics of the Pale, demanding 
freedom of religion, under my Lord This and my Lord That. There 
are old Irish Catholics, under Pope’s nuncios, under Abbas O’Teague 
of the excommunications, and Owen Roe O’Neil, demanding not 
religious freedom only, but what we now call Repeal of the Union, 
and unable to agree with the Catholics of the English Pale. Then 
there are Ormond Royalists, of the Episcopalian and mixed creeds, 
strong for King without Covenant ; Ulster, and other Presbyterians, 
strong for King and Covenant ; lastly, Michael Jones and the Common- 
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wealth of England, who want neither King nor Covenant. All these, 
plunging and tumbling, in huge discord, for the last eight years, have 
made of Ireland and its affairs the black unutterable blot we speak of. 

“ At the date of Oliver’s arrival, all Irish parties are united in a 
combination very unusual with them ; very dangerous for the incipient 
Commonwealth. Ormond, who had returned hither with new com- 
mission, in hopes to co-operate with Scotch Hamilton during the 
second civil war, arrived too late for that object; but has succeeded 
in rallying Ireland into one mass of declared opposition to the powers 
that now rule. In all Ireland, when Cromwell sets foot in it, there 
remain only two towns, Dublin and Derry, that hold for the Com- 
monwealth: Dublin lately besieged, Derry still besieged.—Combi- 
nation, great in bulk, but made of iron and clay; in meaning not so 
great. Oliver has taken survey and measure of it; Oliver descends 
on it like the hammer of Thor; smites it as at one fell stroke, into 
dust and ruin, never to reunite against him more.” 


The collection and elucidation of Cromwell’s despatches 
in this Irish campaign, are of great importance for his reputa- 
tion. They show what has not been well known before, the 
true facts of the case; and are, therefore, the foundation of a 
safe judgment. The Lord Lieutenant had to reduce almost all 
the fortified places of the kingdom; and two of these, Drogheda 
and Wexford, that refused to surrender on being summoned, he 


put to the sword. The example terrified the rest into timely 
submission ; and, on the whole, comparatively little blood was 
shed. We shall here quote his own expressions on this horrible 
part of the business. 


“ T am persuaded that this is a righteous judgment of God upon 
these barbarous wretches, who have imbrued their hands in so much 
innocent blood (alluding to the massacre of 1641); and that it will 
tend to prevent the effusion of blood for the future. Which are the 
satisfactory grounds to such actions, which, otherwise, cannot but work 
remorse and regret.” 


The question as to the cruelty or clemency of Cromwell’s 
general character, can, we think, be set at rest by Mr. Carlyle’s 
volumes. That he was, in his ordinary moods, a tender-hearted 
and humane man, in a very high degree, is amply proved; 
but, in the excitement of action, or in the heat of opposition, he 
was all fire and fury, thirsting for death and destruction. He 
explains a sanguinary order, by his being “ in the heat of action ;” 
and in his despatches he uniformly exults over the “ execution ” 
done upon the enemy. He seemed to excel common men in the 
ardour of his military vengeance, as much as in intellect and 
general warmth of feeling. Being of the excitable rather than 
the even temperament, he went farther in one mood than he would 
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have done in another. Even his excitability he could command, 
if necessary; but, under opposition, it commonly showed itself ; 
and it also appeared in his anxiousness about things, which we 
have already noticed, and which a less excitable man would, with 
his experience and reasoning, have overcome. 

Mr. Carlyle has added, to his second edition, an interesting 

mphlet of Cromwell’s, entitled, “A Declaration of the Lord 

ieutenant of Ireland, for the undeceiving of deluded and seduced 
people ; which may be satisfactory to all that do not wilfully shut 
their eyes against the light. In answer to certain late declara- 
tions and acts, framed by the Irish popish prelates and clergy, 
in a conventicle at Clonmacnoise.” He was as willing, and 
nearly as able, to take up the pen, as the sword; and wanted 
neither matter, nor argument, nor language. The Clonmacnoise 
manifesto, besides being the cause of Cromwell’s declaration, is 
important for containing a clause urging the Irish people not to 
be deceived “with any show of clemency exercised upon them 
hitherto ;”’ the present Lord Lieutenant being, it seems, in dan- 
ger of gaining over the hearts of the Irish by unusual kindness 
and forbearance; so that the Drogheda and Wexford massacres 
could not even prevent his being reckoned a mild ruler. Crom- 
well’s declaration is partly a refutation of the attacks of the 


“ manifesto” on the doings of the Commonwealth, and partly a 
statement to the Irish people of his “ ar. or what all men, 
> 


Catholic and Protestant, enemy and friend, leaders and people, 
were to meet with at his hands; and it may now serve as a jus- 
tification to posterity of his government of Ireland. 

He has only been nine months there, when letters, pressing 
for his return, reach him. The Commonwealth is in danger 
from Scotland ; and it is plain to all men that he alone can save 
it. Ireton succeeds him in Ireland, and finishes the war. On his 
death “wooden” Ludlow succeeds. The general treatment of 
Ireland by the puritan Commonwealth is to be seen in existing 
documents, to which Mr. Carlyle refers all that may have be- 
lieved in Clarendon’s statement, that “the parliament had at one 
time decided to exterminate all the Irish population.” What- 
ever the treatment was, Ireland flourished under it to an un- 
exampled extent. 

Mr. Carlyle lavishes his pity and humour upon the poor 
covenanted Scotch nation, that could not go on without a Charles 
Stuart at its head. Believing, as the Covenanters did, that a 
man is “ sanctified wholly, in soul, body, and spirit,” by divine 
grace and not by “the works of the law,” far less by ceremonies 
and outward conformity, it was a fearful falling away from the 
faith, to take up with such an anointed defender. To be sure, 
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he had signed the covenant ; “ whereby our parchment formula is 
indeed saved; but the divine fact has gone terribly to the wall.” 

Fairfax refuses to be commander of the expedition into Scot- 
land, and on the 26th of June, 1650, the act was passed appoint- 
ing Cromwell commander-in-chief; on which he receives the 
befitting congratulations, and sets to work for the new campaign. 
He is on the march for Scotland on the 29th; his army, on 
crossing the Tweed, numbers about 16,000, horse and foot. He 
opens first a paper war with the General Assembly, and the 
Scotch people generally, thinking he ought to do something by 
argument with them. He would fain open their eyes to the 
infatuation of their cause; hints to them that there may bea 
“covenant with death and hell,” and recommends them to read 
the 28th of Isaiah, from the fifth to the fifteenth verse. He also 
addresses a very powerful and answerable letter to Lesley, the 
Scots’ commander; but all to no effect; nothing will succeed, 
till the 3rd of September brings the fearful overthrow of the 
Scotch army at Dunbar. 

Mr. Carlyle, as usual, has devoted himself to the vivid elucida- 
tion of this battle. Having gone to the spot, with the old docu- 
ments in his hand, he completely assured himself of the precise 
localities of the various parts of the struggle ; and he now exhibits 
a picture of the scene and the engagement that we think the 
sublimest of all his battle descriptions. The guide-books would 
do well to copy it, if it were not a great deal too good for them. 
It is too long for quotation here, and no single paragraph would 
show by itself. Cromwell had, by it, extricated himself from a 
position that he confessed to be of great difficulty, and immediately 
after marched to Edinburgh. 

We may, in passing, remark upon Cromwell’s style of fighting, 
which receives a strong illustration from the battle of Dunbar. 
We can notice, in the first place, his extraordinary care and 
watchfulness to provide himself with all things needful, and to 
choose his positions and direct his movements to the uttermost 
possible advantage. In this quality of severe observation and 
pains-taking caution, he may be very well compared with the 
Duke of Wellington. In the next place, we find that his mode 
in the battle-field is almost exclusively the “Charge,” so well 
known to the enemies of England in other times. Heading his 
troopers, he rushes upon the enemy with an ardour of blood and 
enthusiasm that cannot be resisted, even by men of the very same 
sinew and nerve as his own followers. His “word” is a burnin 
phrase of Scripture (“The Lord of Hosts,” at Dunbar), and he, 
himself, never fought without “some text of Scripture to rest 
upon,” to add to the warmth of his faith and fervour. His charge 
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was never repelled. “Truly,” he says, “his Ironsides were never 
beaten at all.’ The enemy’s numbers could not avail them 
against onsets that ruined their discipline. Good English bodies, 
tenanted by stern, patriotic and religious souls, made soldiers of 
a rare quality; and such were Cromwell’s. Moreover, their dis- 
cipline was unexampled, and their enthusiastic confidence in him 
was intense. 

In Edinburgh he resumes his paper war ; now with the enemy 
lodged in Edinburgh Castle. He sends an offer to the Governor, 
to allow the clergy (who had taken refuge in the Castle) to preach 
in the city without molestation. They refuse, and tell him that 
they cannot confide in a man of a persecuting party. He defends 
his party. They reply; he, in return, commences a new com- 
munication. “ Because I am at some reasonable good leisure, I 
cannot let such gross mistakes and inconsequential reasonings 
pass without some notice taken of them ;” defends the people of 
his party in their assuming the ministry of the Gospel without 
ordination ; is amazed, at their calling “ the witness of God upon 
our solemn appeal” (the appeal of both sides to Providence at 
Dunbar field), and all the other victories of the English Puritans, 
“bare events ;” can only say, “The Lord pity you.” 

In the confused clash of Scotch parties, what to do with Scot- 
land is a puzzle. But for one thing, Edinburgh Castle must be 
reduced, and the General prepares for storming that formidable 
place. But, in the meantime, other victories have been gained. 
Of three separate parties in arms, two are broken, and the third 
is a purely malignant party. Cromwell has been never-failing in 
his pity for the poor deluded Scotch people, seduced to the loss 
of their lives in such a cause. On the 19th of December, Edin- 
burgh Castle capitulated, and Cromwell has Edinburgh for his 
winter-quarters, being now master of all Scotland to the south of 
Forth and Clyde valley. The enemy is entrenched at Stirling. 
On the 4th of February he marched from Edinburgh towards 
Stirling, but experienced two days of wind, hail, snow, and rain, 
that made the soldiers very uncomfortable, and gave himself a 
dangerous illness, that did not quit him till June; having had 
three successive relapses, which gave more alarm to the Common- 
wealth than any other news whatever. Two doctors are sent 
down from London to him. All the spring and summer he is 
moving about, gaining successive advantages over the enemy ; and 
by the beginning of August, the crisis has arrived. 

“The Scotch King and army, finding their supplies cut off, and 
their defences rendered unavailing by this flank-movement (Cromwell 
is possessed of the coast of Fife, and has cut off their supplies from 
the north), break up suddenly from Stirling, march direct towards 
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England, for astroke at the heart of the Commonwealth itself. Their 
game now is, ‘ All or nothing.’ A desperate kind of play. Royalists, 
Presbyterian-royalists, and the large miscellany of discontented in- 
terests may perhaps join them there—perhaps, also, not! ‘They march 
by Biggar; enter England, by Carlisle, on Wednesday, 6th of 
August, 1651.” 


Cromwell’s despatch to the parliament, of the 4th, alludes to 
the movement, and explains why it was out of his power to in- 
terpose, and shield England from the enemy’s raid. He follows 
steadily—*“ by York, by Nottingham, by Coventry and Strat- 
ford; raising all the county militias, who muster with singular 
alacrity ; flowing towards Worcester like the ocean-tide; be- 
girdling it with upwards of thirty thousand men.” Charies’s 
standard was erected at Worcester on the 22nd—Cromwell’s 
furled in the neighbourhood on the 28th of August. The royal- 
ists gained little accession or sympathy on their march; the 
Commonwealth had swelled up to thirty thousand men, and it 
was said, eighty thousand more were ready to rise. Worcester 
battle is fought on the 3rd of September, the anniversary of 
Dunbar. We extract a sentence or two from our author’s de- 
scription :— 

“The small Scotch army, begirdled with overpowering force, and 
cut off from help or reasonable hope, storms forth in fiery pulses horse 
and foot ; charges now on this side of the river, now on that;—can on 
no side prevail. Cromwell recoils a little, but only to rally, and re- 
turn irresistible. The small Scotch army is on every side driven in 
again. Its fiery pulsings are but the struggles of death—agonies as 
of a lion coiled in the folds of a boa! ‘ As stiff a contest, for four or 
five hours, as ever I have seen.’ But it avails not.” 


The war is at an end: Cromwell’s military campaigning is at 
an end with it. On the 12th he arrives in London, and is re- 
ceived in procession, “with very great solemnity and triumph ; 
speaker and parliament, lord president, and council of state, 
sheriffs, mayors, and an innumerable multitude of quality, and 
not of quality, attending.” 

In London he is now, member of parliament, member of the 
council of state, commander-in-chief of the forces, and clothed 
with victories. 


“ Scotland, therefore, like Ireland, has fallen to Cromwell to be 
administered. He had to do it under great difficulties ; the govern- 
ing classes, especially the clergy or teaching class, continued for most 
part obstinately indisposed to him, so baleful to their formulas had he 
been. With Monk for an assiduous lieutenant in secular matters, he 
kept the country in peace;—it appears, on all sides, he did otherwise 
what was possible for him.” 
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In many ways Scotland was the better for his administration. 

The nation has been a Commonwealth for two years and four 
months, but the parliament, chosen before the troubles began, 
continues to sit. After all the purgings it has received it is still 
in discordance with the army parliament; the latter insisting 
now that it was high time that it should dissolve itself, and give 
the country a new opportunity of selecting its representatives. 

“ Between Worcester battle, on the 3rd of September, 1651, and 
the dismissal of the Long Parliament, on the 20th of April, 1653, are 
thirty-one very important months in the history of Oliver, which, in 
all our books and historical rubbish-records, lie as nearly as possible 
dark and vacant for us. After long reading in very many books of 
very unspeakable quality, earning for yourself only incredibility, in- 
conceivability, and darkness visible, you begin to perceive, that in the 
speeches of Oliver himself, once well read, such as they are, some 
shadowy outlines, authentic prefigurements of what the real history of 
the time may have been, do first, in the huge, inane night, begin to 
loom forth upon you,—credible, conceivable in some measure, there 
for the first time.” 


We shall pass over Mr. Carlyle’s attempts to fill up a clear 
and intelligible history of this interval, and remark only of his 
picture of the ejection scene, that it is probably the best and 
completest than we can now have, although not differing 
materially from what has been already given by others. Crom- 
well is now the only fountain of authority in the nation; he is 
the head of the physical force (perhaps we may say of the 
moral force too), and this now rules all. It is quite plain that 
the army parliament had long been prepared for this final 
stroke ; but the actual deed seems to have come upon Cromwell 
like a fit, on the discovery of “their wanting common honesty,” 
in the gross breach of faith committed by the leading men 
towards himself. It is but right to consider, on this case of 
army usurpation, so destructive of constitutional securities for 
the liberty of the subject, that the composition of the Common- 
wealth army was very peculiar. It was not made up of soldiers 
of fortune, younger sons, men in want of an occupation, spirits 
that disliked the routine of quiet industry, and every-body that 
came; but had in it a large portion of men of property and 
standing in the country, who came out to devote their lives and 
substance to a cause that was dear to them; the very men that 
would have sitten in the civil parliament, were its officers; they 
became soldiers to serve an end, and they felt bound to secure 
that end against whoever should be their opponents. Even 
in the ranks, the standing picture of the soldier, “full of strange 
oaths,” did not hold; the usual license of armies was always 
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restrained. Army that it was, now that it came to represent the 
country in civil affairs, it was a selection more of the best 
than of the worst subjects. 

Six weeks after the dissolution, Cromwell issues his sum- 
monses, a hundred and forty in number, to chosen persons 
throughout the country to come up and assume the government ; 
a “Puritan assembly of the notables.’ They had been chosen 
with very anxious deliberation on the part of the officers and 
their adherents in the counties ; an appeal to the country being 
considered not safe yet. A hundred and thirty-eight answered 
the summons, and met on the 4th of July. The General, 
in committing into their hands the supreme power, thinks it 
right to deliver a “charge” as to their duties; and this is 
his first “speech,” now presented to us, cleaned from mis- 
spellings, and perverse punctuations, but in no single word 
altered, by Mr. Carlyle. 

He opens with his favorite topic of the “ Providences” that had 
been vouchsafed to their cause in the series of victories ending 
with Worcester; and then details the proceedings of the army 
that led to the dissolution, which he justifies by an exposure of 
the selfishness and misgovernment of the parliament—their 
determination to perpetuate themselves, their gross partiality 
and jobbing, their discountenancing the people of God in the 
establishment of a gospel ministry, their inability to reform 
abuses, particularly in the “law, so much groaned under, in the 
posture it now is;” for none of all which, however, would he 
have been disposed to lift his hand against the superior magis- 
trate; but, when it came to a “high breach of trust,” “we 
thought it our duty not to suffer it; and upon this the House 
dissolved.” He then counsels the “notables” as to their 
conduct, chiefly in Scripture language, but with the soundest 
practical interpretation. He commends justice to the unbeliever 
as well as the believer; nay, would rather fail to the latter than 
to the former; and in desiring them to be faithful to the saints, 
he includes those of presbyterial judgment equally. “I confess 
I never looked to see such a day as this—it may be nor you 
neither,—when Jesus Christ should be so owned as He is this 
day in this work.” 

It is truly impossible to read the whole speech without being 
affected with some share of Mr. Carlyle’s rapturous admiration of 
it. Bible language and actual affairs are brought together with 
a mutual illumination, instead of producing a dark incoherent 
jumble ; we see that the man knew well what he was about, and 
could communicate his mind with adequate effect to his hearers. 
He throws off, at random, the soundest political maxims, and 
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the most generous rules of administration ; and, as now edited, 
he is very remarkably the opposite of unintelligible. 
The little parliament failed :— 


“Tt sat for five months and odd days, very earnestly striving ; 
earnestly, nobly, and by no means unwisely, as the ignorant histories 
teach.” 

“Routine business.done altogether well by this little parliament. 
But alas! they had decided on abolishing tithes,—nay, far worse, 
they had decided on abolishing the Court of Chancery.” 


By a surreptitious move, while the extreme gospel party was 
absent, it was resolved “to deliver up to the Lord General 
Cromwell the powers which we received from him.” Cromwell 
was surprised and disappointed; he being responsible for this 
result. He called a “council of officers and other persons of 
interest in the nation.” From Monday the 12th, till Friday the 
16th of December, 1653, their conferences and advisings con- 
tinued ; no little excitement in the public mind meanwhile. On 
Friday came out the Gazette, announcing Oliver Cromwell as 
Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, with “Instrument of Government,” in forty-two 
articles, “ Council of State,” and other necessary circumstances. 

The same Friday afternoon, the installation takes place in the 
Chancery Court in Westminster Hall. 


“His Highness was in a rich but plain suit; black velvet, with 
cloak of the same; about his hat a broad band of gold. Does the 
reader see him? A rather likely figure, I think. Stands some five 
feet ten, or more; a man of strong solid stature, and dignified, now 
partly military carriage; the expression of him, valour and devout 
intelligence,—energy and delicacy on a basis of simplicity. Fifty-four 
years old gone April last ; brown hair and moustache are getting grey. 
A figure of sufficient impressiveness; not lovely to the man-milliner 
species, nor pretending to be so. Massive stature; big massive head, 
of somewhat leonine aspect; wart above the right eye-brow; nose of 
considerable blunt-aquiline proportions ; strict yet copious lips, full of 
all tremulous sensibilities, and also, if need were, of all fiercenesses and 
rigours; deep, loving eyes, call them grave, call them stern, looking 
from under those craggy brows as if in life-long sorrow, and yet not 
thinking it sorrow, thinking it only labour and endeavour; on the 
whole, a right noble lion-face and hero-face ; and to me royal enough.” 

The Protectorate, as now illustrated by the labours of Mr, 
Carlyle, is perhaps most expressive of Cromwell’s character on 
the whole; he has things mostly his own way now, and the 
administration of England during the next five years expresses 
his mind and will. 


By the instrument of government he has to call parliaments ; 
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and the auspicious 3rd of September is chosen for the meeting 
of the first. Property of two hundred pounds entitles a man 
to the suffrage. ‘Those that have appeared in the wars against 
the parliament since 1642, are excluded from voting or sitting, 
unless they have since done some signal act of repentance. 

But the Protector has ten months before him, ere he meet 
his parliament. In these months he has to extinguish what 
Mr. Carlyle calls “sooty chimneys,” that have burst into flame 
here and there ; anabaptists, fiery republicans, and fifth-monarchy 
men, are holding inflammatory meetings, denouncing the new 
despotism ; royalist plots, that never ceased, have now taken up 
the project of assassinating the usurper. He has also to make 
* Laws and Ordinances, for the peace and welfare of these 
nations ;” of these he passed sixty before parliament met. Mr. 
Carlyle does not go into these, nor into the detail of the Pro- 
tector’s administration, except by way of occasional indication, 
leaving another book still to be written upon him, which shall 
exhibit, in continuous array, all his doings as the supreme civil 
ruler of Britain. He has also to settle the Church govern- 
ment; for which he appoints Commissions of Triers, to appoint 
and eject clergymen. 

His second speech, addressed to the new parliament, opens 
with a view of what had been the state of the nation when he 
became Protector; describing the levelling sects in civil and 
religious affairs, and in the midst of internal strife, the common 
enemy on the alert; in which state of things his protectorship 
had been applied asa remedy. He then tells them what he 
has done, and how home and foreign affairs stand at present ; 
and earnestly charges them to go on with the peace and settle- 
ment of the nation. 

Unfortunately, the parliament, instead of taking up the 
business of the country, fell to debating upon the constitution, 
and “whether it should de a parliament and single person.” 
Cromwell found this would never do, and summons them to 
meet him again, and delivers his third speech, which Mr. Carlyle 
considers the most valuable record of the transactions between 
the battle of Worcester and the protectorate. 

In the former speech he had forborne to speak of himself ; 
he now finds he must magnify his office. He takes God and 
every living man to witness that he called not himself to it: 
that is his first assertion; his second is, that he bears not 
witness of himself, but has many witnesses. He then gives the 
heads of his own history, especially in the late events of turning 
out the parliament, and coming to his present place. His wit- 
nesses, that is the approvers of his present calling, are within, 
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without, above ; the first and last he uses for his own satisfaction, 
the second, those without, he now cites as his defence before 
the world. They are the judges and city dignitaries that attended 
his installation; the officers of the army throughout the three 
kingdoms, who sent him letters of approval, along with which 
went the implied consent of the entire soldiery of the Common- 
wealth: the corporations and societies of London; approbations 
from many cities, burghs and counties, voted at the official 
meetings of the influential persons; the judges, supreme and 
subordinate, all the justices of peace, who have acted in his com- 
missions: the sheriffs, who returned members of parliament on 
his writs; and lastly, those honorable gentlemen themselves 
who have answered his summons. All these, he thinks, may 
put a stamp on his office equal to any hereditary interest. He 
then tells them, for the better defining of their duties, that there 
are fundamentals, or things settled, and circumstantials, or things 
open to change. The fundamentals are such as the limiting the 
duration of parliaments, liberty of conscience, the placing of the 
militia in the supreme officer; these are to be delivered over to 
posterity. Waxing warm at the levity of tampering men, he 
declares that, the wilful throwing away of this government, so 
owned by God, so witnessed to, “I can sooner be willing to be 
rolled into my grave and buried with infamy, than I can give 
- consent unto.” In conclusion, he requires each member to 
subscribe a declaration, not to interfere with the frame of govern- 
ment now settled in “a single person and parliament.” 

To little purpose ; they still went on debating and neglecting 
pressing business: Cromwell waited impatiently for the expiry 
of their five-monthly session, at last shortens it to the calculation 
of twenty-eight days to the month, and on the 22d of January, 
1655, dissolves it, after another long speech. His disappoint- 
ment shows itself in a very decided manner. “ He had had his 
melancholy thoughts. and had sat down by them,” having all 
the difficulties of the nation flowing in upon him, while they 
cared not to know what was doing, and had not even voted 
supplies. He tells them what things had thriven under their 
shadow; plots and discontents sufficient, if not checked, to 
renew all the troubles. He had the evidence of all in his hands. 
After reminding them of their neglected business, he comes 
to the point of their discussions, his own office, and gives his 
theory of a good constitution,—namely, a parliament and 
single person, the single person not being hereditary, but 
chosen, like the Hebrew Judges, for having been instrumental 
in doing signal service to the country. He will now have his 
difficulties; “and, I bless God, I have been inured to diffi- 
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culties ;” but they must be answerable, if he has to stretch the 
constitution, and raise money without them. 

The parliament is no sooner dissolved, than Cromwell quenches 
all the plots and risings, and utterly destroys the hopes of the 
common enemy. For the better security of the country, he 
contrives his schemes of “ Major-Generals,” which we have not 
time to dwell upon. 

One of the most notable of his public acts was his invasion of 
the West-India Islands. He had fitted out a powerful sea-arma- 
ment, which sailed from Portsmouth to the west, at Christmas, 
1654, not knowing whither; but, on opening the sealed instruc- 
tions, it was found to be destined for an attack upon the Spanish 
West Indies. Spain was the Protector’s life-long enemy ; and 
he now resolves to humble her, by seizing her West India colo- 
nies. The present fleet is to oma Hispaniola. The expedition 


proves a failure ; Jamaica is taken, but not valued; mismanage- 
ment and the climate cut off the men by hundreds. 

It is a sore blow to the Protector; he regrets most bitterly 
that he did not attend to the fitting out of the armament, and 
place competent men in it. In all the despatches that he writes 
on the expedition, his humiliated feelings break out in spite of — 
himself; to attack the Spaniard being identical with attacking 


the Devil, he fears there must be something very wrong in his 
conduct, to bring down such a “rebuke.” But he is still resolved; 
“we think, and it is much designed among us to strive with 
the Spaniard for the mastery of all those seas.” He believes 
that, though “God hath torn us, he will heal.” “Our own 
sins,” and the open iniquities committed by the fleet, were good 
cause for the reproof at St. Domingo; but expedition after expe- 
dition will be sent,and a British West India interest created, 
out of the spoils of Spain. 

Besides being the foundation of our West Indian possessions, 
this enterprise is very interesting as illustrating Cromwell’s cha- 
racter under a down-right failure; the only thing of the kind in 
his history. And it would appear from his letters, that the agony 
of it was extreme, almost unendurable. Ii humiliated his sense 
of capacity; and bore hard upon his trust in Providence. Acting, as 
he most manifestly did, on the conviction, that if a cause was good, 
and if the agents were true-hearted, Providence would favor it; 
failure was to him an evidence of error and sin, and lay heavily 
on his spirit. How he would have born a series of reverses, an 
opposing fate, a career wholly tragical, one cannot confidently 
say; but we should guess that it would not have been in a fine 
heroical stage-effect manner. Probably he would have gone mad; 
his hypochondria would have returned upon him victorious. His 
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confidence in the future rested so purely on himself and Providence, 
that if these supports had not been confirmed by events, he 
was a doomed man in all worlds. 

His continual reference to the records of the Old Testament, 
the songs of its heroes, and the predictions and declarations of 
its prophets, ought to surprise no one. If Alexander the Great 
had the Iliad for his pillow-companion, if every rude tribe derives 
its enthusiasm and refreshment from the deeds of its ancestors 
celebrated in song, if every craftsman delights in the lives of 
those that were famous in his craft, if the present work will prove 
a solace and a treasure to many a one struggling with difficulties 
in their worldly career, then was it natural, on the commonest 
principles of sympathy, that Oliver Cromwell should take inces- 
sant delight in the books of Scripture. Believing them to con- 
tain the ancient doings of the same God that then controlled the 
affairs of England, he could not but desire to find in them glow- 
ing examples of his own situation, and precedents for all his 
doings. 

In September, 1656, a new parliament assembles; and the 
Protector, as usual, addresses them on the condition of the nation. 
A speech of forty-five pages, full of luminous indications of 
England and Cromwell. He takes up, first, the things relating 
to being; and, next, the things relating to well-being. Under 
the first, comes of course, home and foreign enemies; and a 
large portion is taken up in proving the “ Spaniard” to be the 
great natural enemy of the country, and the great hope of the 
Charles Stuart interest. For powerful denunciation and well- 
marshalled argument, this part of the speech will stand compa- 
rison with the “ Philippics,’ much better than the compositions 
usually taken for that purpose. Under well-being, he treats of 
things to be done for security, such as maintaining freedom of 
conscience ; and things to be done for reformation, such as im- 
proving manners, and amending the laws. He is rather fond of 
getting well-worded distinctions, as we see here, and in a former 
speech, which turned upon fundamentals and circumstantials. As 
usual, he closes, by recommending some of the impressive Psalms 
or Prophecies, that he had been recently kindling his own zeal 
upon. It is a speech, on the whole, that if we could go through 
once, we should not tire of in the tenth reading. 

His next speech is a short one, in answer to the parliament’s 
congratulations on his escape from the assassin, Sindercomb. But 
no less than the next eight speeches are occupied on the celebrated 
offer of the kingship to him by this parliament. The entire set 
are given here, and can leave no doubt as to his real feelings on 
that offer. He had a total dislike to it in his own mind; and 
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delayed his decided refusal only out of deference to the parlia- 
ment. On this, and on many other less equivocal occasions, he 
declared his contempt for a “ name.” Take away that “ bauble,” 
was his natural mode of regarding crowns and sceptres. We find 
the phrase again in a private note to his secretary, Thurloe. 
Moreover, Providence, in the late events, had seemed to lay aside 
the title of King; which looked to him rather ominous. But the 
finishing argument was the unconquerable objection of a party of 
his own friends ; all the parliament’s authority could not outweigh 
this; and he told them plainly, that he could not afford to lose 
this party. So that, in short, “ I cannot undertake this govern- 
ment with the title of King.” 

We have no hesitation in affirming that there was not, in the 
mind of Cromwell, a single liking or predilection, or any feeling 
whatever in favour of taking the crown. Going carefully over 
all his words and deeds, we cannot find in him the smallest 
trace of the love of show or display, of the theatrical or the 
picturesque. He had grown up among the green fields, and 
witnessed all the vicissitudes of nature; he had been over the 
country, and had encountered the scenery that is the resort of 
the tourist; he had mingled in the most stirring transactions, 
but he never drops a syllable that shows a feeling of poetical, 
artistical, scenical, or stage effect. In describing a place or an 
action, he never makes a picture out of it; he never calls it 
striking, or beautiful, or touching, as an appearance. Business 
ends are only the things that ever affect him. The romantic 
castle-rock of Edinburgh is an object for military possession 
solely ; and in all his campaigns, his view of nature is a military 
view. It is vain to reply that he was too much engrossed with 
his great ends to feel the emotions of art, still less to give 
romantic pictures in his despatches ; for there were many times 
when he had leisure enough, and would have found good amuse- 
ment in observing natural beauty; and if he had ever done so, 
it would have appeared in his most hurried compositions. For 
when a man sits down to write a description of a place or 
transaction, anxious merely to convey the truth to another’s 
mind, he uses every term that comes up, if it can only assist in 
giving his meaning; and if artistic phrases have any notions 
belonging to them, they are seized as well as others. If the 
terms grand, majestic, wild, are useful in evoking in the reader’s 
mind the whole scene, they are taken along with the unartistic 
names of wood, or marsh, or hill, or ditch, to aid in the unartistic 
purpose. Just as when a smattering of geology has gone abroad, 
certain scientific phrases (such as limestone, igneous, stratified) 
are adopted in describing places, because they have a meaning 
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and a force in making one see what another sees. Now, Crom- 
well is totally destitute of such additional aid to his language. 
He is never conscious of seeing grand objects, or of doing 
grand or sublime or picturesque actions. He had work to per- 
form, and cared for the actual performance of it, and not for the 
figure that he cut in the meanwhile. He seems to have been 
born devoid of the feeling of art or taste: and he was not the 
man to affect it. His hatred to a theatrical religion was as 
natural as would have been his hatred to theatrical slippers to 
walk the fields in. His rejection of the shows of power, while 
he had the reality, cost him no effort. He might recognize, as 
existing among some men, a love of pictures, statues, fine build- 
ings, and classical compositions, and refrain from warring against 
such things, so long as they kept their proper place of “ recrea- 
tions ;” but they offered no charm to himself. For a man that 
had so much serious business to do, this defect was probably an 
advantage ; and the English nation is not unapt to prefer business 
to art, and substantial results to glittering appearances. A great 
deal of the existing taste of this country being communicated 
from abroad, it is liable to be dethroned for a time, when we are 
working out the impulses of our native character. Cromwell 
may have represented genuine England, as well as Leo the 


Tenth represented Italy. In short, to the poet, “all the world’s 
a stage, and all the men and women merely players ;” to Crom- 
well, the world was a field, and man a labourer thereon, “ accom- 


plishing as a hireling his day,” 
close. 

The first session of this second Protectorate parliament closed 
auspiciously ; and it was expected that a regular settlement and 
a constitutional style of administration were now possible. The 
“ major-generals ” are abolished; and there is to be even a new 
House of Lords, named, says the Protector to the Commons, 
“of men who shall meet you wheresoever you go, and shake 
hands with you; and tell you, it is not titles, nor lords, nor 
parties that they value, but a Christian and an English interest.” 
His three last speeches are addressed to this, his last parliament. 
The first is on meeting it, a very mournful speech to read, when 
one sees that its want of his usual method is owing to the 
weakness of a breaking constitution. He is obliged to leave the 
exposition of the business to Fiennes, the keeper of the great 
seal. The two Houses very ill fulfilled his Highness’s expecta- 
tions. ‘The Commons opened anew the fountains of consti- 
tational debate, on the question how to designate the Upper 
House. The Protector, as on a former occasion, summons them 
to meet him at the Banqueting House at Whitehall, and exerting 


and receiving his wages at the 
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himself once more to set matters in their true light before them, 
addresses to them a speech of earnest expostulation and reproach. 
* Being” is his whole theme now. His tone of manly sorrow 
is very touching, when he goes over the dangers hanging over 
the Protestant interest in the world, and the infatuated eagerness 
of the home malignants to plunge the nation again into civil 
war. “ How can any man - his hand on his heart, and permit 
himself to talk of things neither to be made out by the hght of 
scripture or of reason ; and draw one another off from the con- 
sidering of these things?” “ We have peace and the gospel,” 
would you rather have war and the Pope? The admonition goes 
for nothing ; “ the dreary debate, supported chiefly by intem- 
perate Haselrig, peppery Scott, and future-renegade Robinson, 
went on trailing its slow length, day after day ;” and on the 
tenth day, Black Rod arrives ; intimates that “his Highness is in 
the Lords’ house, and desires to speak with you.” He reiterates 
to them, that he came not to his place by his own seeking, and 
that he expected that the terms that he had accepted it on 
would be observed, and all further controversy forborne. The 
speech is brief, but animated and determined, and ends: 


“ And if this be the end of your sitting, and this be your carriage— 
(sentence now all beautifully blazing, says the Commentator), I think 
it high time that an end be put to your sitting, and I Do DIssOLVE 
THIS PartiAMENT. And let God be judge between you and me.” 

“ His Highness, before this Monday’s sun sets, has begun to lodge 
the anarchic ringleaders, Royalist, Fifth-monarchist, in the Tower; his 
Highness is bent once more, with all his faculty, the talking-apparatus 
being gone, to front this hydra, and trample it down once again. On 
Saturday, he summons his officers, his acting-apparatus, to Whitehall 
round him; explains to them ‘in a speech two hours long’ what kind 
of hydra it is; asks, shall it conquer us, involve us in blood and con- 
fusion? They answer from their hearts—No, it shall not! ‘We will 
stand and fall with your Highness—we will live and die with you.’ 
It is the last duel this Oliver has with any hydra, fomented by a 
talking-apparatus; and he again conquers it, invincibly compresses it, 
as he has heretofore done.” 

“Whether in any future year it would have tried another rising 
against such a Lord Protector, one does not know—one guesses rather 
in the negative. The royalist cause, after so many failures, after 
such a sort of enterprises ‘on the word of a Christian King,’ had natu- 
rally sunk very low.” 


Eight months after this dissolution, and on the anniversary of 
Dunbar and Worcester, the Protector’s career is at an end. 


“ Oliver’s health, as we might observe, was but uncertain in late 
times; often ‘indisposed’ the spring before last, his course of life 
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had not been favourable to health! ‘A burden too heavy for man,’ 
as he himself, with a sigh, would sometimes say. Incessant toil, in- 
conceivable labour, of head, and heart, and hand; toil, peril, and sor- 
row manifold, continued for near twenty years now, had done their 
part; these robust life-energies, it afterwards appeared, had been 
gradually eaten out. Like a tower, strong to the eye, but with its 
foundations undermined, which has not long to stand, the fall of which, 
on any shock, may be sudden.” 


He had the power to nominate his successor, and stated, on 
being asked, four days before his death, that he had done so, in a 
sealed paper lying at Hampton Court. The paper was imme- 
diately searched for, but could not be found. He was asked 
again, and was understood to name Richard; “ but in fact one 
does not know.” His Hebrew theory of nomination was on the 
principle of eminent public services; he had never shown any 
disposition to promote his own family ; and if he had fixed on 
one of his sons, Richard was not the likely man. Whether, by 
the best choice, puritanism could have maintained the rule of 
these kingdoms much longer, is a vain speculation. 

We may consider ourselves as now in possession of ample 
materials, in the most available form, for judging of Cromwell 
and the protectorate. His character, though large, massive, and 
powerful, is by no means complicated or enigmatical. The 
entire absence in him of many of the things that went to form 
the other great characters of his time,—of classical and antique 
prepossessions, of abstract speculations on man and society, of 
French manners, of Italian state-craft, and of any regard for mere 
beauty, appearance, or stage-effect,—reduces his figure to few 
and simple elements of sublime intensity. His immense faculty 
of working out his purposes came from a high native intellect, 
with an exclusively practical cultivation. It was his own per- 
sonal experience in the management of men and business, that 
gave him the knowledge of how to select his means to suit his 
ends. In passing through all the gradations of his rise in life, 
he contracted a most accurate acquaintance with English human 
nature and English society, and he seldom failed to calculate 
truly upon these in his actions. He was perfectly right in telling 
the Long Parliament that he knew the temper of the nation better 
than it did. The reason he gave was, that in the course of his 
campaigns he had come closely into contact with all sorts of men, 
in all places; and to this we may add another reason, that he 
could at any time of his life read a man when he met him. The 
thing that was before his eyes he could always see exactly as it 
stood, and.not half this, and half what he wished, fancied, or 
resolved that it should be. His experience, gathered in this way, 
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might be turned into action any day, with perfect safety. And 
his ends themselves were very simple and intelligible,—to secure 
a peaceful and happy existence in this world, according to the 
English model of comfort, and to have the privileges of religious 
freedom and a faithfully-preached gospel; these he sought, first 
for himself, and afterwards for the nation. Assuming his sin- 
cerity in this respect, his whole life is consistent and harmonious; 
on any opposite theory, it becomes such a piece of confusion as 
could not be enacted within the limits of human nature. 

His great natural tenderness and warm affections, his slight 
tendency to humour, his self-command, and force of determina- 
tion to act purely according to his judgment, the impetus that 
went with all he did, his strong sense of the necessity of keeping 
up government,—these and other strong traits, may be seen 
abundantly exemplified in these volumes. His selfish love of 
power, his sacrificing of parliaments, and constituting old and 
new to his personal ambition, can not be read in them anywhere. 

We have necessarily omitted to notice many of the matters 
illustrated in the letters given and elucidated by Mr. Carlyle, 
such as those relating to private and family matters, and also 
many of his despatches on public affairs. We will here recal 
one letter to his son Richard, to mention the advices that Crom- 
well thought suitable to a grown-up son, living idly in the 
country; namely, to attend to his spiritual concerns, to read 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s History, and to learn the management of 
his estate. 

Mr. Carlyle’s volumes may be strongly recommended as the 
work to base the study of the English Revolution upon, as the 
backbone of our figure or conception of it; all additional infor- 
mation to find a place in this as in a well-formed outline. There 
is a great advantage in looking at events and society as they are 
illuminated by the contact of a great man ;—in knowing man- 
ners, institutions, and changes, in their connexion with an 
interesting personage. And in the case where the man creates 
the institutions and events, we are justified in making the biogra- 
phy contain the history. But apart from this, Mr. Carlyle’s book 
is the greatest combination of genius and research that has been 
applied to the present subject, and, therefore, is of more worth 
to the reader than any, or than all others. An hour’s reading 
in it may carry one farther into the reality of the time, than 
weeks spent upon the generality of histories. 

Perhaps the strangest part of the book, is the author’s manner 
of sympathising with the Puritans in their religious convictions. 
His language and expression is so very unlike theirs, that we 
hardly think they would have considered it as of the same im- 
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port. We can only suppose them answering him, as Margaret 
answers Faust’s exposition of his Theism ;— 


“Doth not heaven arch itself, there, o’er our head ? 
Lies not the firm-set earth, beneath outspread ? 
The eternal stars, with friendly rays, 
Do they not all for ever rise ? 
And we ourselves, do we not gaze 
E’en now into each others’ eyes ? 
* * * * 


Feeling is all in all, name is but sound, 
Or smoke, o’ershadowing with misty veil, 
The glow and warmth of heaven. 
Marg. All that is very good, and true ; 
Nearly the same the Priest says too, 
Only in somewhat other words than you ! 
Faust. All hearts, in every clime and zone, 
Where’er the light of heaven doth shine, 
Speak forth that feeling—in the tone 
And form of language most their own ; 
Then wherefore should not I in mine ? 
Marg. So taken it may pass ; but yet— in spite 
Of all, there’s something in it is not right ! 
For thou hast got no Christianity !” 
Filmore’s Translation. 


We have no inclination to pass a sweeping condemnation on 
our author’s style, or to join in the Delilah wooings to him to 
cut his hair. His mode of expression is no doubt what brings 
out best his thoughts, and feelings, and character, and should not 
be looked at apart from these. The quaintness that he allows 
himself to put on, conduces often to the most astonishing brevity. 
His power of felicitous and forcible illustration has not been often 
equalled in the world’s literature; but the common reader has 
sometimes reason to complain of his illustrating backward, or 
citing some unfamiliar point of antiquity to parallel a modern 
and well-known case, as if he were expounding us to the ancients. 
His composition is ever floating in humour, and he is constantly 
casting a dash of the ludicrous upon things still held in venera- 
tion by many; and hence, those that cannot be made to laugh, 
and those whose opinions and convictions are ridiculed, will not 
derive the full enjoyment of his art. His unmeasured contempt 
for whole classes of men, under the designations of flunkeys, 
man-milliners, and Dry-as-dusts, will not be forgiven by any that 
conceive themselves particularly aimed at. There are many that 
enjoy the sonorous melody of his language; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the sound is sometimes too much for the sense. He 
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has chosen to abandon the moderated and regulated tone of a 
universal mode of address, and to gratify intensely the peculiar 
feelings of one set of readers ; and he must suffer the consequence 
by being distasteful to other classes. We are not called on to 
blame him for this; we have only to regret, that in handling a 
subject of universal interest like the present, there should be 
anything in his manner unfavourable to his reception with the 
universal public. 

On the whole, we are anxious that every one should enjoy 
this work for himself, and exercise his own discrimination in 
judging of its subject. We have here attempted to indicate the 
nature of its contents, and have stated a few inferences drawn 
from our perusal of it; and we now quit it, with the expression 
of our hopes, that it is a work that the English nation will not 
willingly let die. 


*,* The second edition contains new letters of Cromwell, 
which the publication of the work has been the means of bring- 
ing to light. Some of these, where they assist the narrative, are 
placed with the text—others in an appendix. The whole printed 
also separately, in a supplement, for the purchasers of the first 


edition. The preface relating to them thus characteristically 
concludes :— 


“ Ard now having twice escaped alive from these detestable dust 
abysses, let me beg to be allowed to consider this, my small act of 
homage to the memory of a hero, as finished;—this second edition of 
Oliver’s Letters and Speeches as the final one. New letters, should 
such still turn up, I will not, except they contradict some statement, 
or fibre of a statement, in the text, undertake to introduce there; but 
deposit them without ceremony in the loose lumber-room, in a more 
or less swept condition.” 


Art. V.—Camp and Barrack Room; or, the British Army as 
it is. By a late Staff Sergeant of the 13th Light Infantry. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 1846. 


ROM the privacy affected in all that relates to the internal 
management of the army, it is but rarely that civilians obtain 

an insight into the doings of the depét and barrack-room ; and it 
is only on the occurrence of some such affair as the Hounslow 
flogging case, that the public can gain any knowledge of the 
real condition of the soldier. There is policy in this mystery, 
good policy in hiding from the uninitiated the dark side of the 
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“road to glory ;” excellent policy in parading before the public 
glory policy in p g P 


eye nothing but the “imposing pomp and circumstance of 
ethan war.” A premature withdrawal of the glittering veil 
might possibly alarm a portion of even that reckless and dissi- 
pated class, by whom the matériel of our army is chiefly sup- 
lied. That such would, occasionally, be the effect, is indicated 
y the frequent cases of desertions which occur after a short 
experience of the realities of a soldier’s life; and could intending 
recruits know beforehand ever so little of the fate to which they 
were about to resign themselves, some of them would surely 
pause ere they allowed the eloquence of the recruiting-sergeant to 
delude them into a situation far more degraded and more op- 
pressive than even West Indian slavery in its worst days. 

We have long thought that public gratitude would be due to 
the soldier who, having gone through the various grades of rank 
open to privates, should publish a faithful, unexaggerated, and 
unprejudiced account of his experience in the army. To none 
but a soldier could we look for authentic information on the 
actual state and the existing wants of the service; but there 
were so many chances against such a book emanating from this 
quarter, that we almost despaired of seeing our wish accom- 
plished. At length, in ‘The Camp and Barrack-room,’ the 
desideratum is in great measure supplied; this beginning, we 
hope to see followed up in other quarters by men equally well 
qualified to show us the realities of “the glorious life of a 
soldier.” 

This very interesting book embodies the personal experience 
of an intelligent and observant man, who, in publishing what we 
believe to be a faithful account of his military career, has un- 
consciously furnished a valuable practical commentary upon the 
article on Military Training in the March number of the ‘ West- 
minster Review,’ besides establishing all the positions of that 
article with regard to the present low moral and intellectual 
condition of the British Army. We shall best render this appa- 
rent by accompanying our author through some of the scenes of 
his military life, from his enlistment at Dublin, to the period of 
his discharge. 

His resolution to enter the army was adopted in consequence 
of the ill success of a partnership connexion, involving the 
necessity of seeking new means of support, and a desire to 
travel. The army seemed to afford the readiest means of effect- 
ing the latter object, and at the same time to offer an occupa- 
tion, fully as honourable as any afforded by employment of a 
mercantile nature. 

Believing that the embarrassments into which he had been 
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led would not continue longer than two or three years, when he 
would be able to resume his former position in society, the 
author looked out for some regiment on foreign service, which 
would be likely to return home in about that time ; and at length 
decided on joining the 13th Light Infantry. He says, “a shil- 
ling was placed in my hand, and I was a soldier; one of the 
gallant 13th! the illustrious heroes of Ghuznee, Julgah, and 
Jugdulluk, and many other well fought fields. What paynim 
metamorphosis was ever effected quicker !” 

Passing by the author’s very natural reflections on the changes 
in the relative position of himself and his old friends, and his 
feelings on quitting Dublin, we quote the description of his first 
experience of the discomforts connected with the life he had 
chosen. He left Dublin in a steamer bound for London, during 
a heavy rain. 

“When off Kingston, the day brightened up a little, and, although 
a soaking rain still continued to fall, I went on deck to have a last 
look at the shores of the bay, associated as they were in my mind 
with many a pleasant jaunt and happy hour. The wind had by this 
time freshened to a stiff gale, blowing right in shore, and the huge 
waves were breaking with sullen roar on the dark cliffs of Howth 
and Dalky, whose scathed crests loomed heavily through the thin 
fog, which now partially hid objects from the eye. But my stay 
upon deck was short ; the roughness of the sea soon caused nausea, 
and I was under the necessity of again going below and turning into 
a berth, for the use of which I had paid the difference between a deck 
and a second cabin passage. The other recruits, poor fellows !| were 
but miserably accommodated, their only shelter being a shed on the 
upper deck, which admitted the rain almost as fast as it descended, so that 
the straw provided for them to lie upon soon became wet. In con- 
sequence of this, after the first night, they were obliged to get under 
a tarpaulin, spread at the lee side of the funnel, from beneath which 
they crawled every morning, chilled and comfortless, and looking as 
wretched as it is possible to conceive. One of them, in particular, 
I sincerely pitied, and regretted that I could not get him a berth such 
as my own. He was a slight, delicately formed youth, and had evi- 
dently been tenderly reared. His father, as I afterwards learned, 
had been a captain in the army ; but a considerable time had elapsed 
since his death, and as his mother, from some untoward circumstance, 
never got the pension usually given to the widows of deceased 
officers, after various turns of fortune, he found himself under the 


necessity of entering her Majesty’s service as a common sentinel.” 
—p. 9. 


At Chatham he gets a glimpse of the raw material of which 
the army is composed. 


“ Arrived at Rochester, I remained at a public-house, agreeably to 
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the instructions of the old staff-sergeant, until he came up with the 
other recruits, when we proceeded together to the barracks, and being 
there duly handed over by him to the proper authorities, were marched 
to the receiving-house. The number of recruits already there was 
upwards of two hundred, the larger part of whom were in no way 
distinguished for orderly conduct, while many of them had vice and 
ruffianism stamped indelibly on their faces. 

“It was, however, only natural to expect that characters of this 
description should be met with in a place where the very offscourings 
of several of the principal cities of the United Kingdom were con- 
gregated. Rogues and scoundrels were jumbled together en masse, 
and these, despite their relationship, agreed in no one respect, save 
in fleecing their more simple companions by means of cards, pitch- 
and-toss, &c., to the utmost extent of their knavish abilities, and in 
utter contempt of her Majesty’s regulations touching gambling. They 
likewise indulged without restraint in the use of the most foul and 
abominable language, and I certainly felt considerable pain of mind 
as I asked myself, are these to be my future companions ? Hard fare 
I little cared for, and it mattered not to me how rough my bed might 
be ; privations of this nature are inseparable from a soldier’s lot, but 
the prospect of mingling for any lengthened period with some of the 
individuals I saw in the receiving-house, was, I must acknowledge, 
excessively disheartening. I was not then aware what a surprising 
alteration for the better, in many respects, subjection to a strict and 
uniform discipline would effect in them in a little time.”—p. 12. 


Although on entering the army our new recruit had made up 
his mind to “ rough it,” the sleeping accommodation at the re- 
ceiving-house seems to have been but little to his mind; he 
says :— 


“ As night approached, I began, in Yankee parlance, to calculate 
where I should stow myself away during the hours sacred to repose, 
for, fatigued as I was, after a first voyage, to lie in any of the beds 
was a thing out of the question altogether. After due consideration 
of the matter, I was fain to betake me to the boards by way of a 
resting-place, and even thus would soon have been wrapt in the arms 
of the god of dreams, but for the other denizens of the attic, among 
whom a row extraordinary arose, owing to there not being a sufficiency 
of bed-clothes for the whole, and a system of monopoly having been 
adopted in consequence by the stronger recruits. 

“This conduct was not quietly submitted to by the others, and 
blankets and quilts were pulled about in a way highly detrimental to 
government property, the crisis meantime approaching when black 
eyes and bloody noses might in due course be expected ; but while 
the fray was still in embryo, the entrance of the superintending cor- 
poral, the sole monarch of the place, put an end to all further squab- 
bling, and, as we chanced to have got into a wrong room, he ordered 
us all to decamp forthwith. Fortunately for me, a sergeant of my 
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corps now appeared, and directed us of the 13th to follow him to 
the quarters of our depot, the receiving-house being, it seemed, too 
full to admit of our stay. My new quarters I found to be a very 
Heaven, compared with the place I had left. Clean sheets were 
given to me, and a soldier of the room in which I was located, good- 
naturedly making down my bed, I trundled into it, and being heartily 
tired, was soon wrapt in sleep.”—p. 15. 


The first severe trial he experienced was an attack of fever, and 
during his confinement in the garrison hospital, the strength of 
home ties was fully understood. Youth and a good constitu- 
tion soon brought shout convalescence, and there being no books, 
he was fain to seek amusement in looking out on the rich count 
watered by the Medway, and in conversation with the penne 
of his own ward, besides an occasional visit to “Jack Skilly’s 
ward,” set apart for the reception of recruits affected with 
cutaneous diseases; here he met with abundant matter for 


observation, and thus graphically hits off a scene he frequently 
witnessed. 


“An elevation similar to a guard-bed ran round this ward, on 
which, as there were neither beds nor cots, slept the patients, whose 
only covering was a single blanket to each, thick with medicinal grease 
and dirt. Their principal amusement was pitch-and-toss, which was 
constantly going forward ; quarrels, as a matter of course, frequently 
arose, and when these happened, off came the blankets, and the com- 
batants pommelled each other in purts naturalibus, their fellow-patients 
crowding around like so many sooty dwellers in a Tartarus, and en- 
couraging them to battle it out manfully. At meal times, a general 
row frequently occurred, owing to some being desirous of securing 
the largest messes, and so desperate would the struggle occasionally 
become, that even Jack, himself, though presiding genius of the place, 
dared not venture among them, his plan then being, to open the door 
sufficiently to allow of his thrusting in a mess, and closing it as quickly 
as possible again.”—p. 18. 


After his discharge from hospital he received his uniform, 
and was then, as he says, “every inch a soldier.” Drill in the 
awkward squad followed, under a cross corporal; from this he 
was in a few days removed to a more advanced company, and 
became a favourite with the new instructor, owing to whose kind- 
ness, he tells us, his time during drill passed pleasantly enough, 
and he became somewhat reconciled to his new mode of life. 

The following extracts embrace the daily routine of the young 
soldier’s life in barracks, a scene of military flogging, and an 
exposé of the impositions practised on recruits, and the harsh- 


ness with which they are treated by non-commissioned officers 
and others, 
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“T rose at five o’clock in the morning, and made up my bed, which 
occupied, at the least, a quarter of an hour, and was rather a trouble- 
some job; I then made my toilet, and at six, turned out for drill, 
from which we were dismissed at a quarter to eight, when we break- 
fasted. From ten till twelve we were again at drill ; had dinner at 
one, in the shape of potatoes and meat, both usually of the most 
wretched quality, and at two fell in for another drill, which termi- 
nated at four, after which hour my time was at my own disposal until 
tattoo, provided I was not ordered on piquet. During this period 
of leisure, I generally amused myself by strolling in the vicinity of 
the garrison (no soldier being permitted to go toa greater distance 
than one mile), or by reading, the owner of a circulating library in 
Rochester having consented to trust me with his volumes on my 
depositing a small sum in his hands. There was no garrison library 
then, which must be a matter of surprise to every one who knows of 
what benefit such institutions are to the soldier, who, having thus 
the means of amusement and instruction within his reach, is, in many 
instances, altogether prevented from going to the beer-shop to pass 
his leisure time. 

“In this way my first month at drill passed quickly by, its monotony 
wholly unrelieved, except by one disagreeable occurrence, a man 
flogged. The sensations of pain and disgust I then experienced will 
never be obliterated from my memory ; nor was I singular in this 
respect, for many of the younger soldiers, and even some of the 
officers, fainted in the ranks, and had to be borne to the rear. The 
soldier flogged belonged to the 68th regiment, then quartered at 
Brompton ; he had undergone a similar punishment a month before, 
and while his sentence was being read on that occasion, he pulled off 
his shako and jacket in sheer desperation, flung them on the ground, 
and declared he would soldier no more. After the execution of his 
sentence, on going to the hospital, he was placed in the prisoner’s 
ward, and when he had recovered, was again tried for injuring his 
clothing and mutinous conduct, and was sentenced, a second time to 
receive 150 lashes. It is usual to get over a flogging affair as quickly 
as possible, but on this occasion, the commandant, I was told, in order 
to protract the execution of the sentence, and thus increase the 
sufferings of the wretched man, ordered him to be flogged in slow 
time. This was certainly a refinement of cruelty quite worthy of a 
general officer, whose name will long be remembered by those who 
served in his brigade during a campaign in Affghanistan, as having 
carried discipline to such an excess that the spirits of his men all but 
sank beneath his iron rule. 

“ The soldier was cut at the first lash, the blood trickling over the 
blue wheals on his back from the former flogging; nevertheless, he 
bore five other strokes of the cat without a murmur, but as the seventh 
descended upon his back, he exclaimed in tones of deepest agony, 
which still ring in my ears, ‘Oh God!!! Colonel, forgive me, I will 
never do it again.’ I looked at the General to discover if a ray of 
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pity marked his features; cold, stern, and impassive, there was no 
sign of pity there. ‘Eight,’ counted the drum-major, and again the 
instrument of punishment descended upon the lacerated shoulders of 
the man, who soon after fainted, and underwent the remainder of his 
punishment in this happy state of insensibility. 

“ At different periods since, I have seen many men undergoing corpo- 
ral punishment, and habit has enabled me to look on scenes of this descrip- 
tion now with indifference. Perhaps, too, my repugnance to flogging 
has been diminished in some degree by the feeling, that it is partly a 
necessary evil in our army, consequent on the matériel of which it is 
principally composed ; at the same time, I feel confident that the 
power of punishment in this way might be exercised much more judi- 
ciously, and with greater benefit to the service, than it is at present. 

“ During my stay at Chatham, desertion was of frequent occurrence, 
and, I understood, to a greater extent than had ever been previously 
the case. This evil had its origin in a complication of causes, the 
major one being the manner in which recruits were treated on their 
joining, when, not only was the bounty given them absorbed by the 
purchase of necessaries, but likewise the larger portion, and, in many 
instances, the entire, of the subsequent month’s pay. Thus for two, 
or perhaps three months, the recruit would only receive two, at the 
most, threepence per diem ; and young lads having good appetites, 
this trifling sum would be expended in procuring; something by way 
of an evening meal, their ration meals only embracing a breakfast 
and dinner. Having, accordingly, no money to spend in amusement, 
and imagining they must continue to be similarly situated while in 
the service, young soldiers become quickly disgusted with it, and, 
when destitute of principle, desertion, on the first opportunity, followed 
almost as a matter of course. 

“ There was also another cause tending to the same object,—the 
harshness with which recruits were treated, in numberless instances, 
by non-commissioned officers, who tyrannized over them with the 
greatest impunity. These, having sufficient art to veil their true 
character from their superiors, whose favour they propitiated by offici- 
ousness and servility, adopted, out of very wantonness, a system of domi- 
neering towards new comers, sheltering themselves in the ignorance 
of the latter as to military laws and usages. I have frequently heard 
it stated since by every class of soldiers, and my own experience 
leads me to be of the same opinion, that the generality of the non- 
commissioned staff at Chatham are, morally, the lowest and most con- 
temptible of their grade in the service. It is a fact, of the truth of 
which I have myself been often a witness, that some of them are 
perfect adepts in every species of fraud, and the larger part are of 
the most depraved habits otherwise, the necessary result of laxity of 
principle, and protracted stay in a vicious neighbourhood ; for they 
would move Heaven and earth, were it possible, sooner than join 
their regiments (whose colours they had mostly never seen) on foreign 
stations. 
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“Tt is indeed a curious circumstance, that under the very eye of 
the home authorities, the young soldier is perhaps worse treated than 
in any other part of the British dominions, both as regards his 
clothing and his food ; even his scanty surplus pay is frequently the 
object of the most scandalous peculation. He being altogether ignorant 
of what he is entitled to, and therefore obnoxious to every extortion, 
is plundered by those military blacklegs, those Major Monsoons of 
the present period, with the greatest ease, and the least possible com- 
punction. Aware of what must be the answer, they listen with 
indifference to the commandant, as he asks the recruit, when about 
to embark for India, whether he has any complaints to make. The 
reply to this question has been almost invariably in the negative. 
Indeed, few recruits, were they even aware of their being cheated, 
possess the ability and information requisite to make a report of a 
superior with any prospect of success, and otherwise they become 
subject to trial by court-martial for making frivolous complaints. 

One mode of depriving the recruit of his pay, is to give him an old 
shattered musket, easily injured ; thus, there are ten chances to one 
that some part of it gets broken while it is in his possession, and he 
has in consequence a round sum to pay on delivering it into the store, 
when leaving the garrison. I have known this to be the case with 
many persons, some of whom had to pay ten shillings for stocking an 
old musket, in use for the past forty years, and the intrinsic value of 
which might be ascertained by weighing the barrel, and calculating 
its worth at twopence per pound. Whether such were ever stocked, 
is a question the armourer alone can decide ; but in any case, he and 
the pay-sergeants quietly arrange it all their own way. 

“ Another method of deriving revenue from the occupants of 
Chatham barracks is by barrack damages, and the sum realised from 
time to time in this way must be enormous. 

“JT was twice quartered in this garrison ; the first time for six 
weeks, when the detachment with which I proceeded to India were 
charged tenpence per man; and the second time for four days, for 
which we were mulcted fourpence each. How injury to this amount 
could be done by us to our quarters in so short a space, God and 
the quarter-master only know. There are usually about twenty 
depéts at Chatham, from each of which, at an average, one hundred 
men are annually sent to India ; and, estimating the barrack damages 
charged to each man during the term of his stay, at one shilling and 
sixpence, which I am certain is under the mark, we have a sum of 
three hundred pounds: a large sum, indeed, to be deducted yearly 
from the shilling, the hard earned shilling, of a few hundred sol- 
diers.”—p. 20. 

Surely, the authorities must be ignorant of the iniquitous 
proceedings disclosed in the preceding paragraphs, or a set 
of peculating vagabonds would riever be allowed to rob the 
unsuspecting recruits in so shameless a manner; and yet it is 
difficult to believe that intimations of what is going on do not 
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sometimes leak out from some one more knowing and less fearful 
than the rest. At the very threshold of his career, the sol- 
dier is thus made to commence paying by instalments for all the 
glory and honour he may acquire at an after period. 

As might have been anticipated, our author embraced the 
earliest opportunity of quitting a place so ill calculated for the 
sojourn of one whose previous habits and associates had been of 
avery different description; he accordingly received permission to 
accompany a draft of men to India, and embarked on board the 
Gloriana, bound for Calcutta; and, after the usual number of 
small adventures in the passage from Gravesend to Portsmouth, 
they at length sailed from the latter place, and soon encountered 
a head wind, which rendered the situation of the landsmen any 
thing but agreeable. 

Strange that such defective and disgraceful arrangements as the 
following should continue to be adopted, when they might, one 
would think, be very easily remedied, and neither the service nor 
the State would suffer by a little more regard being paid to feel- 
ings of decency and self-respect. 


“ As we approached the mouth of the Channel, the sea became 
very rough, and the few women with the detachment were completely 
laid up with sea-sickness, their sufferings being augmented ten-fold 
by the wretched way they had of lying. No sleeping-berths had 
been made for them, and they had only hammocks given them like 
ours; and it is very difficult (in some cases impossible) for women 
to get into these. ‘The married people had, therefore, to lie upon the 
deck during the entire voyage ; no small hardship, when it is remem- 
bered that a vessel in rough weather frequently ships seas, which 
come tumbling down the hatchways, setting all afloat below, and beds 
—if the dirty pallets of common cow-hair, such as is used in mortar, 
issued to us might be so called—as a matter of course. There was 
not even a screen to separate their quarters from ours, a gross viola- 
tion of common decency ; and the poor women, lowly as their con- 
dition was, felt bitterly the indelicacy of their situation, and often 
murmured that their feelings should be thus outraged. 

“ The government of India gives soldier’s wives a free passage to 
its territories, whether accompanying their husbands thither, or going 
out alone to join them, and a very trifling additional expense would 
procure berths for them apart from the men ; an arrangement which 
would prevent many an immoral and indecent occurrence on ship- 
board, alike disgraceful to the military service and to human nature. 
Convicts, if I mistake not, are kept separate, and why not the wives 
of soldiers, allowing none but their husbands or families to occupy the 
same apartment with them ? Are soldiers, I would ask, less deserving 
of consideration than criminals ? One should think not: and until 
our rulers use the powers they possess, in encouraging morality and 
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decent order, to a greater extent than they do at present, among the 
lower grades of the army, the troops of the empire will still continue 
to be as vicious and as dissipated as they have hitherto been ; and 
crime, as a consequence, be of the same frequent occurrence as now. 
It is in vain that every soldier is provided with a bible and prayer- 
book, and that annual returns are supplied by regiments to the 
principal chaplain of the forces, to enable him to ascertain that they 
are so provided: if this Spartan indelicacy be forced upon women, 
the demoralization of them and of the men must follow.”—p. 34. 


After all, this outrage upon common decency would seem to 
be but a part of that system which apparently has for its object 
the transmutation of a human being into a mere machine, 
to be guided and governed at the will of its director; and as 
such a machine can by no possibility have occasion for the usual 
feelings and sentiments of humanity, as a matter of course, the 
sooner such incumbrances are got rid of the better. Such would 
appear to be the principle on which the British soldier is trained. 
What wonder, then, that garrison towns and military depéts 
should be places where abominations of every description are 
practised ! 

Few events occurred to disturb the monotony of the voyage ; 
all the ceremonies usual on crossing the line were duly observed, 
hammocks of sleeping comrades cut down during the night, and 
the usual routine of squalls, gales, &c., encountered ; one of the 
most important occurrences before reaching the Cape was the 
following ludicrous accident during prayers. 


“In the morning we caught the southern trades, and the yards 
were immediately braced sharp fore and aft, as the object is to run 
as close to this wind as possible. The day proved beautifully fine, 
and, it being Sunday, as was customary in fair weather, preparations 
were made for divine service; a union-jack was spread over the 
capstan, which was used as a reading-desk by the minister—for we 
had such a personage on board as a passenger—and seats were formed, 
by placing spars or capstan bars upon buckets. Up to the present 
period these spars, &c., had answered this purpose to admiration, but, 
unluckily now, from being close-hauled, the vessel was lying very 
much over, and chancing to give a severe lurch, during prayers, 
away went seats, buckets, and the bulk of the congregation to lee- 
ward, greatly to the amusement of some young ladies, whose chairs 
had been lashed, and who indulged their cachinnatory propensities very 
indecorously, while the middies, ensconced on the poop, hastily re- 
treated towards the wheel, that they might give their risibility full 
scope, away from the dreaded ken of the skipper.”—-p. 50. 


The author speaks highly of the excellence and variety of the 


provisions served out to the troops on board the Gloriana during 
the voyage out, water being the scarcest necessary, in conse- 
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quence of the men being injudiciously allowed to help them- 
selves from the keg daily allowed for a mess of six, whereb 

much was wasted; but whilst the healthy men were thus well 
treated, the few sick, by a strange inconsistency, were as much 
neglected. 


“ They never received fresh provisions, and had therefore to subsist 
on salt diet, the same as issued to the men in health. One of them, 
who had a disease to which salt meat is poison, and who died shortly 
after his arrival in India, from the bad treatment he had received 
while at sea, frequently told me that he was sure the diet-he was 
obliged to use would kill him; and that if he was taken into the 
general hospital at Calcutta, he would report to the head doctor there 
the manner in which he had been treated. We had no military 
surgeon with us, and the ship’s doctor, although paid for doing so, 
could have but little interest in looking after our sick.”—>p. 58. 


The ship was towed up the Ganges to Calcutta; and here the 
author first saw the dead bodies of the natives floating down the 
sacred river, with the usual attendance of birds of prey. 
The detachment was allowed to land, and to spend a few days 
on shore, in order that the men might refresh themselves after 
their long voyage, previously to proceeding to Bombay. They 
were quartered in Fort William, which the author describes. The 


next morning he procured a pass and set out to view the city. 
The following scene awaited him on his return to the Fort :— 


“Qn entering our quarters, a scene presented itself for which I 
was altogether unprepared. During my absence, many of the men 
had got drunk, and some of these were now engaged in fighting ; 
others were wrapt in the torpid sleep of inebriation, while a few 
amused themselves, pro tempore, in breaking the charpoys [bedsteads ] 
and dragging them along the brick pavement. Their bad passions, 
like a pent-up stream, had burst out with redoubled violence, from 
the long restraint imposed on them while at sea, and several com- 
pletely showed the cloven foot. Unfortunately, the non-commissioned 
officers possessed no control whatever over the men, by whom they 
were thoroughly despised ; and some of them, who did not wish to 
resist actual aggression, vi e¢ armis, quitted the place altogether, 
while several others were quite as drunk as the privates, and equally 
riotous. I had just come back in time to prevent my own charpoy 
from being added to the many which already littered the floor, and, 
throwing myself on it, I remained a passive spectator of the dis- 
gusting scene. 

“In the evening, we had a parade, and such a one it has never 
been my lot to witness since. There was no sign of the sergeant- 
major, who was absent altogether ; the orderly-sergeant was scarcely 
able to stand, and, while accompanying the officer through the ranks, 
which were half made up of drunken men, amused the sober part of 
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us by exclaiming, now and then, in the deep patois of tlie north of 
Ireland, ‘Oh ! yees’ll do, yees’ll do.’”—p. 75. 


At Calcutta the author was appointed pay-sergeant, having 
previously, during the voyage out, acted as writer to the officer 
commanding the detachment. After a stay of six days here, the 
men embarked in the Queen, steam frigate, for Bombay. At 
Ceylon, where they touched for water and coal, the author had 
an opportunity of examining the canoes of the islanders, which 
are well described ; but we must pass over these particulars, and 
much other matter of a very interesting character, and rejoin 
him off the mouth of the Gharra branch of the Indus, whence 
the detachment was to proceed to Sukkur. 


“ Here we staid for four days, the last two of which we suffered 
much from the want of water, our stock on board becoming exhausted. 
On the morning of the fourth day, our tongues almost clave to the 
roofs of our mouths; but, at last, we contrived somewhat to assuage 
our thirst with brackish water, which we procured when the tide 
ebbed, and the river water floated on the top of the salt. We longed 
earnestly for the arrival of the steamers, as their coming would ensure 
us a supply of this necessary, and many an anxious eye was turned 
towards the Gharra during the morning. At noon our hearts were 
gladdened by seeing a small steamer crossing the bar, and bearing 
down upon us. In less than an hour she was alongside, having her 
deck crowded with sick sepoys, from Hyderabad and Sukkur, who 
presented a most heart-rending appearance. With very few excep- 
tions, they were all ill of fever, and some were in the last stage of 
existence. A few of the latter had only dirty cloths wrapped loosely 
around them, and these falling off while being dragged up the ship’s 
side, their persons were in a state of nudity, as they staggered or were 
borne to the foreeastle. Several of the European officers were very 
ill, likewise; one was evidently dying, and had to be carried in his 
cot, from the little cabin of the steamer to the deck of the Queen. 

* Another steamer shortly after came alongside, with a similar 
freight of miserable objects. When one saw these sepoys and their 
officers, they could never wonder at the dislike evinced by the former 
to going to Upper Scinde. To the soldier, nothing is more terrible 
than pestilential disease; he sees his comrades dying hourly around 
him, until the horrible feeling at length fastens upon his mind, that 
his own end is rapidly approaching, and that he, too, must die like 
them. A thousand times sooner would he fall in the battle-field, when 
his blood is warm and his mind excited, and the shout of victory or 
defiance on his lips. There is a charm in a death of this sort, unlike 
death from sickness, when the spirit is bowed down and broken with 
bodily anguish, and the faculties of the mind benumbed with pain, as 
the destroyer presses his icy hand slowly and heavily upon the heart, 
and draws aside the veil from another world. With the malaria fever 
of Sukkur before their eyes, it cannot be a matter of wonder that the 
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sepoys exclaimed on their march thither, ‘Lead us to the battle-field 
first, we would rather die there than by disease.’ Still, what a 
contrast was presented by the conduct of the various European corps 
sent to Sukkur. Part of the 17th regiment suffered severely there, 
yet they never murmured; the 13th was sent there after long and 
arduous campaigns in Affghanistan, and who ever heard them express 
dissatisfaction? The 78th relieved them; the terrible history of their 
stay is before the world. Their successors in this charnel-house of 
Indian dominion were the 2nd Bengal Europeans; and did they 
murmur? No. The devotion of the Europeans in India is certainly 
most astonishing, yet how is that feeling abused! They are the first 
to mount the breach, the first to storm a battery, and the first to 
confront disease; and what has been their reward? Let the diminished 
pension list supply the answer!”—p. 101. 


After dislodging a party of Baloochies from the Shwaen 
branch of the Brahooik Mountains, the author thus details the 
sufferings of the = before they reached Sukkur, in conse- 

e deficiency of accommodations provided 


quence of the miserab 
on board. 


“ The nights and mornings were now very cold; heavy dews fell; 
and, as we lay upon deck with only a thin cotton awning overhead, we 
rose chilled and benumbed, and clustered around the funnel to get 
a little warmth. Some of the men, too, had lost their gutteries, and 
those of others were broken. There were no great coats among us ; 
and, as the result of this state of things, many were attacked with 
fever and dysentery, and lay stretched upon the hard planking, with- 
out anything under or over them. But the women and children 
suffered most ; they all took the fever, and it is utterly impossible for 
language to describe their miserable state, on the exposed and crowded 
deck of the little steamer. No nourishment was procurable for them, 
except the coarse and unpalatable rations of the men, unless when 
we came to villages, and, even then, little was to be got, except 
vegetables, utta, and occasionally milk. However, if any thing could 
reconcile us to our situation, it was the circumstance of our colonel 
being little better off than ourselves. A small corner, screened from 
the rest of the deck by the walls of a tent, was the apartment of 
himself and his lady, while ascending to Sukkur ; the solitary cabin 
of the steamer being taken up by the single officers, and the master 
and mate. I shall never forget the kindness of the good old colonel 
towards the sick men and women ; he brought them his own tea, 
addressed them in the most soothing terms, and did everything in his 
power to ameliorate their condition. Fortunately, as regarded myself, 
an old soldier, at Calcutta, had recommended me not to sell my ship 
blanket, like others, who got a rupee for theirs. I followed his advice, 
and I would tell every recruit to imitate my example, for I am almost 
certain that after the severe fit of flux I had had, and the consequent 
shattered state of my system, but for the blanket, F should not now 
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be alive. Rolling myself up in it, and placing one half of my guttery 
under, and the other half over me, with a knapsack for my pillow, I 
slept warm and comfortable at nights, when those less provident were 
shivering with cold. Still, raw and chill as the nights were, the day 
always brought a scorching sun with it, and we were glad to have a 
screen to protect us from its beams.”—p. 116. 


When within eight or nine miles of Sukkur, and with the 
minaret close by the camp in sight, the steamer struck, floated 
off, and again struck “ to stick firmly on another bank, broadside 
to the current.” In this situation, with “one solitary feed of 
rice, the entire stock of eatables on board,” the whole of their 
beef and pork having been consumed, the day passed away, and— 


“Night at last came on; and, as we were in the centre of the 
river, at this place about two miles wide, the darkness made our situa- 
tion appear doubly lonely. Wearied at last with watching the yellow 
stream, that rushed rapidly past, I lay down and endeavoured to 
sleep ; but sleep I could not. The angry murmurings of the river, 
as it hissed and fretted against the steamer ; the distant screeching 
of the jackals, and the moans of agony proceeding from a dying 
woman near me, effectually prevented repose. Thoughts of home 
gradually obtruded themselves on my mind ; I contrasted my former 
happy condition with my present lot ; and I bethought me how little 
the generality of people know of what soldiers endure. Occasionally 
the public hears of their sufferings in front of an enemy, or of the 
many deaths caused by plague or pestilence ; still they may be said 
to live on unnoticed and unthought of, without a solitary ray of 
sympathy to cheer them.”—p. 118. 


And it is precisely with the view of bringing these unrecorded 
sufferings of the army more forcibly before the public eye, 
that we draw so largely on the pages of our author, in the hope 
‘that by thus showing the reverse of the glittering picture, a more 
truthful idea of the realities of the soldier’s life, apart from its 
romance, may be formed. 

In honor of the arrival of the detachment, a holiday was given 
to the regiment; and the canteen being thrown open to them, 
with permission to get as much liquor as they pleased, many of 
the author’s guondam companions “ got most gloriously drunk,” 
though no row, on this occasion, seems to have been the result. 
The next morning the recruits had to go over all they had pre- 
viously learned at drill; and in returning to their tents after- 
wards, they met the funeral of one poor fellow who had died 
almost as soon as he touched land, as did two of the five women 
who had accompanied the detachment, soon after their arrival at 
Sukkur. After breakfast the author strolled out to view the 
camp and cantonments, as well as the surrounding country. 
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What a picture of the ravages of sickness among our Indian 
troops does the following extract exhibit ! 


“One of the barracks was occupied by the skeleton of a troop of 
Bengal artillery ; twelve men being the number alive, out of eighty 
who had come there a few months previous, and even these were 
tottering on the brink of the grave ; most of them afterwards died, 
when ascending the river to Ferozepore. At one period they had been 
deserted by their followers, and could not get coolies to carry their 
dead to the graveyard, which they were unable to do themselves, and 
had, therefore, to dig holes in the floor, as well as they could, and 
bury them there.”—p. 124. 


From his own experience, the author is able to recommend 
young men joining the army as recruits, not to enter a regiment 
coming off hard service, since the old campaigners look down 
with contempt on the raw recruit, and view his promotion with 
a jealous eye, considering him an interloper, who would deprive 
themselves of something that might otherwise fall to their share. 
He continues :— 


“ But although there was much order and regularity, in a military 
point of view, among the old soldiers, their conduct in other respects 
was frequently abominable, and their language of so foul a character, 
as almost to make my blood curdle, and my flesh creep, when I recal 
it. In many instances, the lips of sergeant and private teemed alike 
with pollution; and their horrible oaths and execrations, coupled with 
expressions of obscenity, pained my ears tenfold more than the shrill 
screaming of the troops of jackals that came nightly from the graves 
and tombs, to prey upon the offal of the camp. Still, strange as it 
may seem, I soon became habituated to all this; and their language 
grew daily less and less offensive, from constantly hearing it, until, 
finally, I began to imbibe the grossness of those around me in spite 
of myself. Such is the baneful influence of example. Indeed, it re- 
quires no ordinary strength of character to persevere in a course 
which subjects one to the sneers and taunts of those with whom he 
cannot do otherwise than associate, and who are not slow to denounce 
the man who does not act like themselves. The sober, the honest, and 
the honorable are assailed in a variety of ways; and let them but 
descend one step, and, in a majority of cases, they will fall to the last 
rung of the ladder, where the triangles await them.”—p. 128. 


We next have a graphic description of a tremendous storm, 
and its effects on the barracks, which being built only of sun- 
dried bricks, and plastered with mud mixed with straw, were ill 
calculated to withstand such an elemental warfare as assailed it on 
that night, which at one period seemed to threaten consequences 
equally disastrous with those that subsequently befel the bar- 
racks at Loodiana. 

The second day after the storm a lance-sergeant was shot dead 
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by a private whom he had confined for gambling, but whose 


release he had subsequently obtained without punishment. The 
criminal 


“ Was but a very young soldier, and was said to have been insti- 
gated to the act by a worthless scoundrel, with whom, unfortunately for 
himself, he had associated. Many a youth is ruined in the army by 
bad company, who might otherwise have become a good man, an 


honour to his corps, and a respectable supporter of national glory.” 
—p. 133. 


The murder created a great sensation at the time, but was 
almost forgotten by St. Patrick’s Day, which occurred a few 
days afterwards ; and the men were permitted to enjoy themselves 
without restraint, having received a caution against drunkenness, 
which, it is almost needless to say, was but little heeded: for, 
Irishmen being Irishmen all the world over, about noon a regular 
shindy was kicked up in honor of the patron saint, the combat- 
ants pommelling each other under the burning sun, with the 
thermometer at 92° in the shade. 


“ The night closed upon a painful scene in the different barracks. 
Men in every stage of drunkenness staggered to and fro, or lay on the 
ground, or upon cots, in the heavy, disgusting sleep of inebriation. 
Ardent spirit is, indeed, the bane of the soldier in India, and, in nu- 
merous instances, also of those of a higher grade. Over the brow of 
many a scion of the aristocracy has brandy pinee shed its baleful in- 
fluences, and marred the career which might have been a brilliant 
one.”—p. 137. 


The author’s remarks upon the dreadful evils produced by 
drunkenness among the troops, and his exposure of the destruc- 
tive facilities for procuring liquor, both by allowed and illicit 
means, we must quote entire, since the system they unfold is 
one that cannot be too widely known or too strongly reprobated. 


“It is absolutely astonishing to see the eagerness with which the 
mass of European soldiers in India endeavour to procure liquor, no 
matter of what description, so that it produces insensibility, the sole 
result sought for. The propensity is equally deep-rooted and per- 
nicious, and its indulgence is often fatal, and always highly injurious 
to the constitution. Death, madness, premature debility, and com- 
plete disorganisation of the human system, all follow in the wake of 
the drunkard. Delirium tremens is a common disorder in military 
hospitals; scarcely a single week elapses in any of them without cases 
of this kind being under treatment; and they are mostly old soldiers, 
whose constitutions have been shattered by continual dissipation. 

“ In the existing state of things, every known means has been re- 
sorted to for the purpose of checking drunkenness, but without suc- 
cess; the evil still exists without the slightest symptom of diminution. 
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Regimental canteens are closed, unless at morning and evening, and 
then the men are placed under restrictions which prevent them from 
getting more than a single dram. But here the question naturally 
suggests itself, why are canteens at all permitted in India? The 
opinion is erroneous, that liquor is an absolute necessary there; at 
least, the great majority of medical men think so. Still, the Govern- 
ment views the matter in a different light ; and its order is, that each 
regiment have its canteen, where the commissariat arrack is to be sold. 
That such a nuisance, therefore, as a canteen exists, is not the fault of 
the officer, nor yet of the soldier, but it is the fault of the supreme 
power. Places of this character may be useful in the United Kingdom, 
where the temptations to drunkenness are few in comparison, and 
where many things are retailed beside liquor; but, in India, liquor is 
the staple, often the sole article vended in canteens, which are there 
the training schools in which young lads are initiated into every vice 
by the old debauchee. Liquor, on a long and harassing campaign, 
may be, and I am confident is, beneficial, when taken with water; but 
in a station in the East, where it is necessary to keep the system re- 
gular and cool, it fires the blood, and renders it doubly susceptible of 
disease. 

“ During the ten months the 13th lay at Sukkur, upwards of fifty 
men died, the deaths averaging from four tosix permonth. Twenty- 
five, if not more, of these, lost their lives through excessive drinking. 
Some died from coup-de-soleil caught when drunk; others from apo- 
plexy, produced by liquor, and a part from acute dysentery, resulting 
from the same cause. And this is generally the case in every corps 
in India; half the annual deaths are caused by drunkenness; for, 
although the indulgence of this vice may not produce immediate death, 
and a man may even continue to drink hard for years, the constitu- 
tion daily and hourly becomes more enfeebled, and less and less fitted 
to resist sickness. But few habitual drunkards ever return to their 
native country, and those who do, return only to die after a short ex- 
istence there, embittered by pain and disease, the seeds of which were 
sown by their own vitiated conduct. 

“ Tt is true, that in warm climates, numberless distempers exist, but 
the best preventive against these is temperate habits. The ratio of 
deaths among the higher classes of Europeans is less by eighty per 
cent. than among the troops. This, however, may, in some measure, 
be ascribed to the former being able to take so much better care of 
themselves; but most undoubtedly the great disparity is the result 
of comparatively regular habits, or the sole use of wine, which is not 
nearly so injurious as the vicious liquors drank by the soldier. Many 
officers in the Company’s service have been known to attain a good 
old age, and the venerable Swartz, who laboured so long and usefully 
in the south, saw nearly ninety summers. 

“ But canteens are not the only places ir which soldiers obtain 
liquor ; it is sold by most married women, and often by single men. 
This is strongly prohibited; nevertheless, the extent to which it is 
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practised in regiments any length of time in India, is truly surprising; 
and the amount of evil resulting from this sort of illicit liquor-selling 
is incalculable. Although detection subjects the soldier to a court- 
martial, and a woman to being expelled the barracks, and deprived of 
the five rupees a month allowed her by the Company, the great profit 
induces both parties to run the risk. And, so cunningly do they 
manage, that they are seldom caught either selling liquor, or with it 
in their possession. What is vended in this way is almost invariably 
of a worse quality, and more poisonous nature, than that procurable 
in the canteen; and the injurious effects increase in proportion. 
Dharroo, which resembles whisky in its colour and taste, and which is 
distilled from a berry, is what is chiefly sold by stealth. It is gene- 
rally purchased for six annas a bottle from the natives, and retailed at 
four annas a dram to the soldier, bringing a clear profit of 300 per 
cent. When the regiment returned from Affghanistan, and money 
was plentiful, six,.seven, and eight annas a dram were charged; and 
so great was the demand for it, even at that price, that married men 
who did not join until 1842, had amassed sums of money, in some 
cases amounting to 200I. sterling, by the time I reached the corps. 

“ I was much surprised on ascertaining that pay-sergeants were, in 
some instances, secretly engaged in this dishonourable traffic ; a part 
permitting their wives to sell the liquor, and others employing their 
armourer, or some associate, whom they admitted to a share in the 
profits, to retail it to the men. As a matter of course, pay-sergeants 
who did this, were in the power of every man in their companies, and, 
therefore, could not do their duty as it ought to be done; and, when 
it is recollected how onerous the position of a pay-sergeant is, the 
magnitude of the evil resulting will at once be apparent. 

“ Among the Company’s European troops, liquor-selling and drun- 
kenness is even carried to a greater extent than among the Queen’s. 
This difference, in the first place, is caused by the imposition of fewer 
restrictions ; and, in the second, by the prospect a man has of never 
returning to his native country. Sooner or later, he imagines he 
must fall a victim beneath the noxious influences of an unfriendly 
climate ; and he drinks to drown all thoughts of the future, and, in his 
opinion, to enjoy life while he may; thus becoming accessary to his 
own death, and with the guilt of drunkenness stamping that of suicide 
on his soul. What a noble contrast to this weak pusillanimous con- 
duct does that of the man present, who, eschewing the damning sin of 
intoxication, becomes, by sobriety and good conduct (which, when 
united to ability, rarely is unrewarded in the Company’s service), the 
carver of his own fortunes. It is true, that commissions are not given 
to men who enlist as privates in that service, which is a great injus- 
tice; but, nevertheless, there are numerous situations of trust and 
emolument, which may be and are filled by soldiers. 

“ There are most certainly in India a great many inducements for 
a man to become adrunkard. The want of good society—pernicious 
example—the absence of employment or innocent amusement—and, 
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that which makes the sailor fly to the spirit-room when the bark is 
sinking, despair. Let it be remembered, too, that the British soldier 
is a neglected man. He is looked on in every country as a being of 
inferior species ; as the pariah of the body politic ; and thought to be 
almost incapable of moral or social improvement. His own officers 
despise him, and the public at large despise him. Surely, then, when 
he finds himself treated with universal contempt, it cannot be a matter 
of surprise that he loses all self-respect, and becomes the reckless and 
degraded being that he is. He has no one to represent him in Par- 
liament—no one to advocate his cause, as that of the peasant or me- 
chanic is advocated ; no wonder, then, while these are progressing in 
the grand march of improvement, that he is still a being of the last 
century. 

“Tt is not generally known, that intemperance in the soldier is the 
cause of an additional expense to the public. At an average, 1,800 
European soldiers die annually in India ; and each man, by the time 
he reaches that country, costs Government a sum of forty pounds, if 
not more. Now, admitting that 800 out of this number are killed 
by drink, estimating the loss at 30/. per man—allowing 10/. for 
intermediate service—we have a sum of 24,000/.; which I am certain 
is far under the actual amount, as regards the Anglo-Indian army 
alone. Very probably a sum of 40,000/. would not cover the loss 
sustained in this way in the entire army of Great Britain. 

“ But the death of so many men, and the consequent public ex- 
pense, are not the only evils resulting from intemperance. It is the 
cause of very many men committing crimes, who would otherwise 
have had a clear defaulter’s sheet during their service. Five sevenths 
of the courts martial in India are assembled to try delinquents for 
habitual drunkenness, drunkenness on duty, or crimes committed 
while under the influence of liquor.”—p. 137. 

Here follows a document, drawn up by Colonel Wood, in 
accordance with Colonel Dennie’s instructions, and addressed to 
the soldiers of the 13th, while in cantonment at Cabul, in the 
winter of 1839-40. It sets in a striking light the direful effects 
of intemperance on the European soldiery, stating that the mor- 
tality which so heavily fell upon that regiment while at Cabul 
was decidedly the result of drunkenness. The soldiers them- 
selves are appealed to as to the fact of the drunkards of the 
camp being the most worthless men, both in quarters and in the 
field, and the superior state of the native regiments, who, though 
in a climate the very reverse of that to which they had been 
accustomed, were, from their temperate habits, quite healthy, 
while the drunken Europeans were weak and sickly; and, in 
conclusion, the document calls upon the men to “abstain from 
the beastly vice of intemperance,” and to let drunkards be a 
term of disgrace among them. 

This is all very well; but such recommendations will do not 
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awhit more good than preaching to the winds, so long as the 
present facilities for obtaining liquor are offered to such men as 
compose the bulk of the British army. There is much of truth, 
of cause for sorrow, and of good sense, in the following para- 
graphs :— 

“In the United Kingdom little is known about the actual condi- 
tion of the soldier ; and, when on foreign service, the mass of society 
are quite as familiar with the history of the Russian serf, or the South 
Sea islander, as they are with his. The documents supplied to the 
Horse Guards are never published; they are solely for the informa- 
tion of the military authorities, and jealously guarded from every eye 
but theirs. No wonder, then, that editors of newspapers, or political 
economists know nothing about court martial returns, or that crime in 
the army is chiefly the result of intemperance. Many even seem to be 
ignorant that there is such a thing in existence as an antiquated 
Mutiny Act. Hence the inquiry is rarely made, and never answered, 
What can be done to make the soldier a better man, and a more esti- 
mable member of society? 

“In India, where the hydra-headed evil is most prevalent, and local 
stimulants to drunkenness more numerous and powerful than probably 
in any other part of the British world, the propensity to intemperance 
can only be counteracted by the influence of religion, morality, or 
ambition. The British army presents a wide field for the labour of 
the Christian philanthropist. ‘Charity,’ saith the adage, ‘begins at 
home; and missionaries would be fully as well employed in convert- 
ing the soldier—his own countryman—as in endeavouring to convert 
the Hindoos. While the 13th remained at Sukkur, there was no 
Christian minister of any denomination there to soothe the soldier in 
his last hour; to teach him to die as one not without hope, and 
refrain from the horrid blasphemies which so often mingled with his 
parting cries of agony. But Sukkur, it was long objected, was an 
unhealthy station, and not a fitting residence for a clergyman, although 
he would there have a congregation of 1,200 nominal Christians. 

“To make soldiers more moral, the supreme power should eschew 
canteens; suppress private liquor-selling; establish savings’ banks; get 
enlightened non-commissioned officers, whose example would be bene- 
ficial; teach the soldier self-respect; give better rations; grant increased 
indulgence to the orderly and good, and deal with the bad even more 
summarily and energetically than it does at present.”—p. 144. 


This chapter concludes with the following good advice to the 
soldier :— 


“ As I have endeavoured to point out the evils resulting from 
intemperance, it may be thought necessary that I should now show the 
advantages attending sobriety. It is, in the first place, essentially neces- 
sary to the happiness of the soldier, and, if happiness is an object with 
him, should be the most distinguishing trait in his character. The sober 
man must be ever respected (comparatively speaking) by his officers, 
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who are aware how valuable he is, from the single circumstance of 
his being ever in the full possession of his moral and physical faculties. 
Besides, he can always be depended upon, and may expect some kind 
of promotion at one time or another. He gets, at the least, every in- 
dulgence the service allows; for he is rarely guilty of an offence, and 
possesses a certain degree of independence which the drunkard can 
never attain to. Lastly, he can lay by his surplus pay; so that when 
he is discharged, in addition to a pension, the reward of good conduct, 
his savings will the better enable him to pass the residue of his days 
in comfort.”—p. 146. 


The following account of Sukkur will serve as an example of 
the little judgment sometimes exercised in fixing on sites for 
military stations. 


“ With the exception of its few tombs, and the indefensible old fort 
of Bukkur, there is little to interest about Sukkur. As a military 
station, it hardly possesses a single local advantage. Provisions, 
although tolerably plentiful, are of a bad quality, and vegetables, so 
essential to the health of troops, are not procurable. During the hot 
season, were all the Baloochees to the westward to pour into Upper 
Scinde, not a single European could be sent against them ; and when 
the season for military operations commences, the malaria fever 
immediately appears, and the regiments there must either be removed 
to another climate, or a few months sees their corses crowded together 
in the unconsecrated graveyard of the station. Thus, for one half 
of the year, the great heat confines troops to their barracks, and for 
the other half, the living will have quite enough to do to bury their 
dead. So long as the Indus continues its annual inundations, Sukkur 
will be unhealthy, and its garrison, virtually, useless. Troops sent 
thither in December and January, will remain tolerably healthy until 
the commencement of August, when, to preserve them in an effective 
state, they must be removed to Kurratchee, where they will be at 
some distance from the noxious damps of the marshes along the 
Indus, and have the benefit of the sea-breeze. Sukkur is utterly 
uninhabitable for four months, and all the other military stations 
along the river are very nearly as bad. If troops remain there, they 
remain to die ; while, at the same time, the country is almost equally 
as unprotected as if there were not a single soldier in it.”—p. 151. 


As illustrative of the intense heat, in the month of May, at 
Sukkur, whilst the author was quartered there, he states, that 
when lying in the open air, it being impossible to obtain any sleep 
within the walls, and with only a pair of wide cotton trowsers 
on, each leg being as large as a petticoat, and a thin muslin 
shirt, he could scarcely bear a sheet, which, however, was neces- 
sary as a protection from the dust; and that at midnight the 
sentries on guard in their shirt sleeves were drenched in per- 
Spiration. 
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Towards the middle of June he was promoted to the rank 
of orderly-room clerk and staff-sergeant, with double pay, and 
other advantages. He describes the execution of the young 
Irish recruit, for the murder of the non-commissioned officer, 
mentioned before; and states, as “a singular fact, that nearly 
the whole of the murders in the British army are perpetrated 
by Irishmen,” which is accounted for, from the Irish being 
“more vindictive and revengeful than either the English or 
Scotch.” It was a source of amusement, at this time, to watch 
the natives passing to and from the Sudder bazaar; and the 
immense number of courtesans leads to some remarks on the 
dreadful profligacy of both natives and Europeans resident in 
India. The following extract will shew the use made of Lord 
Ellenborough’s “ batta.” 


“The grand topic of conversation at this period, was the six 
months’ batta we were about to receive, which had been granted by 
Lord Ellenborough, as a consideration for services in Scinde, from 
the unhealthiness of the climate. The artillery had been paid it early 
in the month, and the next day, three of them died from excessive 
drinking. We got our batta the day before the anniversary of 
Ghuznee, and the canteen was then wisely (?) thrown open, without 
any restrictions, the time affording a plausible pretext for giving the 
men every indulgence. Any one who wished was allowed to bring 
liquor into the barracks, and for three days there was a scene of 
desperate drunkenness. The serjeant of the canteen assured me, that 
during this period his receipts were upwards of 10,000 rupees 
(1,000/. sterling), for liquor. Yet, notwithstanding the expenditure 
of this large sum, there was remitted to the agents in England, 
shortly after, by the non-commissioned officers and privates of the 
corps, no less a sum than 1,500/. This proved that more of the 
batta was made a good than a bad use of, at least at that time ; and, 
had there been a savings’ bank in the regiment, I am certain that 
much more would have been laid by.”—p. 171. 


Soon after this occurred the mutiny of the 64th Bengal corps, 
which for a while bore a serious aspect; but, through the ad- 
mirable arrangements of General Hunter, it was quickly sup- 
pressed at that time without bloodshed, the ringleaders being 
subsequently executed. 

On the subsidence of the periodical inundation of the Indus, 
sickness began to make its appearance among the troops at 
Sukkur, and by September the number of sick had increased to 
about 180. The author was seized with the fever, and went into 
hospital, but was convalescent in about a week. The sick men 
now crowded fast into hospital, and it was so thronged that 
numbers had to be placed in the verandahs. The natives, too, 
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began to be affected, and fled from the place. It could scarcely 
be “credited, that in spite of these indications of the extreme un- 
healthiness of Sukkur at this season, such utter recklessness of 
human life should have been exhibited, as to send a fine body of 
Europeans to a station which even the natives were compelled 
to quit; yet such was the fact, for— 


“On the 16th, a steamer arrived with the sick, and part of the wo- 
men of the 78th Highlanders on board, that being the corps about to re- 
lieve us. The Highlanders had only between thirty and forty men sick, 
and none of these were bad cases. There was not, I am certain, a more 
efficient corps in India, at that time ; and nothing could have betrayed 
more recklessness of purpose, or more insensibility to the claims of 
humanity, than the conduct of him who sent them to Sukkur to 
die !"—p. 181. 


The author’s reflections on this impolitic and inhuman course 
are very apposite, and are perfectly justified by the ultimate fate 
of this fine regiment. In proceeding down the Indus, after 
quitting Sukkur, the detachment of the 13th met three boats 
laden with the heavy baggage of the 78th— 


“The guard of which consisted of a sergeant and eighteen rank 
and file, who were all sick of fever, and so very weak that they were 
scarcely able to bury one of their comrades, who had died during the 
preceding night. Without a medical person among them, and desti- 
tute of medicine, it is difficult to conceive the deplorable state of 
these men. They had no screen to shade them from the sun, or to 
protect them from the unwholesome night dews, which now fell 
heavily ; they had no cook, nor victuals proper for sick men ; and, 
thus situated, a fortnight must elapse, before they could hope to 
arrive at Sukkur. 

“Poor fellows! Sick and destitute in the wilderness, their condi- 
tion could hardly be worse. But such are the scenes which chequer 
the life of a soldier, and are far more trying to him than the battle- 
field. We lay to, for some time, in order to permit of their getting 
medicine, and receiving such other assistance as could be rendered 
them. Our principal surgeon, a kind and humane man, told me 
afterwards, that had he been present at the time, he would have 
taken every man of them back with him, as their lives were of more 
consequence than the baggage. It is a doubtful matter whether 
their colonel was of the same opinion.”—p. 188. 


And, subsequently, when in the barracks at Colabah, the 
author informs us, that 


“During the early part of this month (February) the remnant of 
the 78th Highlanders arrived from Kurratchee, and a large fatigue 
party of our men had to be sent to assist the sick on shore. Scarcely 
a hundred men were able to march with the colours, and every one 
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of these had suffered more or less from fever, their attenuated fea- 
tures bearing ample testimony to its baneful effects. ‘They had lost, 
from the period of their relieving us at Sukkur, until their arrival at 
Bombay, upwards of 700 souls. The greater part of their band had 
died, so that their march through the streets resembled a funeral 
procession, the dark plumes of their bonnets being in strange contrast 
with the grave-like hue of their faces. Their condition was sadly 
altered since I saw them reviewed, twelve months before, when they 
were a superb body of men.”—p. 243. 


The author, like an honest chronicler, anxious to show all the 
bearings of his case, candidly avows, that at Sukkur— 


“Under existing circumstances, better accommodations could not 
have been provided for the sick, and General Hunter, himself, came 
several times to see that everything was done to make them as 
comfortable as possible. The solicitude he evinced for them was 
gratefully remembered ; and frequently, during our descent of the 
river, and long afterwards, have I heard the men, in terms of the 
warmest admiration, speak of the kindly conduct of the ‘good old 
General,’ as they called him.”—p. 182. 


At Kurratchee, however, which, in other respects, is much 
preferable to Sukkur as a troop station, the sick seem to have 


been sadly neglected, the medical staff there being most vilely 
constituted. 


“Our hospital establishment, at this time, consisted of a steward, 
apothecary, two assistant-apothecaries, and three apothecary-appren- 
tices, with about seventy native followers. The European portion of 
the department were as worthless a set as ever existed; their igno- 
rance was only equalled by their insolence ; and, so negligent were 
they of their duties, that natives were permitted to compound medi- 
cines, and even to administer them to the patients. One of them, an 
assistant-apothecary, who received a salary of about eighty rupees per 
mensem, was only a boy, and knew so little about his business, that he 
could not even bleed properly; and I have seen him, when an assistant- 
surgeon was visiting the patients, and ordering them their diets and 
medicine, pretending to be marking down his directions, while, at the 
same time, the pen he held was without ink. Thus, it was impossible 
for the men to be treated properly ; and the worst of the matter was, 
when his conduct was reported at various times it was never inves- 


tigated.” —p. 202. 

On the 4th of December, the 13th marched out of camp, in 
order to embark for Bombay ; and we have the following picture 
of the wretched accommodation on board the steamer :— 


“On board the Sesostris, in which I was, there were upwards of 
600 people ; all of whom, with the exception of about fifty sick, were 
crowded together on the upper deck in the open air ; on which was 
also a large quantity of baggage ; so that we had scarcely room to 
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stand, and lying, in a majority of cases, was altogether out of the 
question. What rendered our situation still more uncomfortable, was 
a rough sea, the waves breaking over the vessel, and wetting us to 
the skin, while, at the same time, we could not get at our boxes to 
procure a change of clothes. Along with these annoyances, there 
was only a single cooking copper for such a number of persons ; a 
small quantity of tea was all that could be got ready for us; I 
esteemed myself fortunate if I could procure a noggin of this once a 
day, and that at the imminent risk of being scalded ; and this, with a 
little rice biscuit, which it was impossible, almost, for a sick man to 
use, was our only diet during the five days we were on board the 
steamer. I have seen more than one hospital patient snatch the 
broken meat which a khitmager was giving an officer’s dog, and 
eagerly devour it. And to this humiliating condition were British 
soldiers reduced, in time of peace, and in the midst of plenty, from the 
ill accommodations afforded them by the penurious imperium in 
imperio of Bombay! How long did those days of exquisitely acute 
misery appear to me; sick, cold, without proper nourishment, crippled 
for want of room, and wallowing in loathsome filth! I frequently 
thought, as I burned with fever, that my last hour had come.”—p. 216. 


The regiment, while lying there, became impressed with the 
idea that the Government of Bombay intended to detain them 
for the season; but the authorities having apparently been 
made aware that they had to deal with men who would not 
willingly be imposed upon, at length hastened their departure, 
and about the 20th of March they embarked for England. The 
voyage home in the Boyne was quite the reverse to that out to 
India, in regard to accommodations, quality of rations, &c. 


“The Boyne had been surveyed for the conveyance of 250 people, 
and half that number had come on board, with ten invalids of the 
Company’s service. Nevertheless, we were not allowed half the deck, 
and were consequently much crowded, a large proportion of the men 
not being able to sling their hammocks. This state of things was at 
once made known to the commanding officer, the second lieutenant- 
colonel of the corps; but he, good man, took the matter very easily, 
and there was no improvement in our situation. Added to this, only 
half the men were supplied with bed-clothes; each person could there- 
fore only get a blanket or a quilt, neither of which were any heavier 
than good flannel; and thus there was but a bad prospect of comfort 
when we got into the cold latitudes. Along with these annoyances, 
the rations were bad; but, as it was said there were better on board, 
which would soon be issued to us, we did not report them. Thus we 
were deficient of the three great desiderata of a soldier on board ship; 
sufficient room, warm bed-clothes (of the last importance to men 
quitting a tropical climate), and good rations, which, according to 
the government regulations, should always be of the best quality.” 
—p. 246. 


242 
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As a specimen of the quality of these rations, the author tells 
us, that 


“The biscuit was bad [being full of maggots], the flour was the 
worst Indian otta, and one moving mass of animal life; the pork was 
frequently measly, and would reduce to one-fourth the weight in 
boiling; and the peas served out for soup were germinating. It was 
alleged in excuse, that these rations were passed by the committee at 
Bombay; but the skipper seemed to be ignorant, as well as our officers, 
that its approval did not lessen his responsibility. One would imagine, 
when Government was paying 191. 10s. for each man’s passage to 
England, and the soldiers were chiefly working the ship, that at least, 
though stinted in room, the victuals given us would be good and 
wholesome. But it is an old adage, ‘that it is a bad wind that blows 
nobody good.’ The skipper’s pigs benefited by our bad biscuit, of 
which they got by far the largest share.”—p. 247. 


In fact, as if the ship’s regulations had been framed expressly 
with a view to render the position of the poor fellows—ill as 
many of them were with fever and ague—as uncomfortable and 
injurious as possible, they were obliged to drink their grog at 
the tub, as it was served out; no distinction was made between 
the privates and non-commissioned officers ; ; they were allowed 


to sleep on deck, with insufficient bed-clothes, and were fre- 
quently wet through by the sea breaking over the vessel; their 
watch remained all night on deck, while the sailors’ watch re- 
mained below; and, as if to crown all, by adding insult to 
injury, when off St. Helena, 


“ Nine invalids of the St. Helena regiment had been sent on board, 
and each man of these was supplied with two good blankets and quilt, 
and had as much room given him as thirty of our men. Some of 
these were mere boys, and when I contrasted the kindness and atten- 
tion shown them in providing for their comfort, with the manner in 
which the veterans of the 13th were treated, who had grown gray 
under an Indian sun, and performed marches unparalleled in the 
annals of British warfare, I could not feel otherwise than surprised. 
We had fifty invalids on board, passed as such by the principal 
medical officer of Bombay, yet they received scarcely any indulgence, 
and were even obliged, unless actually in hospital, to do all manner of 
duty. Like the remainder of us, they had not sufficient room, nor 
good rations, nor bed-clothes; and why the Bombay authorities, or their 
satellites, thought it right and meet to treat us in this way, in defiance 
of the government regulations, it is difficult to divine. A very late 
general order, in particular, issued by the Duke of Wellington, per- 
emptorily provides, that troops embarked in freight-ships and trans- 
ports, be furnished with a hammock and two blankets each ; its 
number is 566, and it bears date, Horse Guards, 9th June, 1843.” 
—p. 261. 
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On the 8th of August, two years and some weeks after he 
had quitted England, the author disembarked at Gravesend. 


“ Many of the men, ‘he says, expressed the most extravagant joy ; 
and one old veteran in particular, knelt down and kissed the earth. 
The disembarking officer, contrary to our expectations, did not ask 
whether we had any reports to make, much to the disappointment of 
several, who had determined to complain of the manner in which they 
were rationed during the voyage.” 


After a few day’s stay at Chatham, the detachment was 
marched to Walmer, where their head-quarters were stationed. 
Here the author resigned his orderly-room clerkship, and was 
appointed full corporal and supernumerary sergeant, with a 
promise of promotion on the first vacancy. As the circumstances 
of his friend in Ireland were still embarrassed, and, in spite of 
the hardships of a military life, he had become attached to it, 
the author tells us he resolved to remain in the army, and zea- 
lously set about learning his new duties. He continues :—- 


“ But I found it would be next to impossible for me to remain in 
the corps, as I had, by some means, become disliked by the adjutant, 
who, however irreproachable my conduct had been, seemed now dis- 
posed to treat me any way but kindly, taking every opportunity to 
annoy and insult me, and even using abusive language towards me 
while at drill. Still I bore all this patiently, hoping that good con- 
duct, and a zealous and correct discharge of my duties, might induce 
him to deal more fairly by me. But I might as well have pursued 
an opposite course ; a private was promoted over my head on a vacancy 
occurring, and this injustice, along with a series of other circumstances, 
so disgusted me with the army, that I wrote to my friends for money, 
and applied for my discharge, much, indeed, to the surprise of the 
adjutant, who now saw that he had carried matters a little too far, in 
thus compelling me to quit the regiment.”—p. 266. 


Various attempts were made, both to fathom the author’s 
motives for quitting, and by promises, to induce him to remain ; 
but, he says, his “resolution was taken; and, despite what 
Sam Slick would term the soft-sawder of the adjutant, and’ 
the well-meaning kindness of the good old colonel, it remained 
unshaken.” He accordingly received his discharge, and once 
more found himself happy at home, “surrounded by relatives 
and friends, all pleased and happy at the return of their wan- 
derer, whom, for a long time, they had despaired of ever seeing 

in.” . 

In publishing the results of his experience, the author has 
made the public his debtor. The work should be reprinted in a 
cheap and popular form. Dana’s ‘ Two Years before the Mast,’ 
and the ‘Camp and Barrack Room,’ we would place in the 
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hands of every young man who, from unsettled habits, adverse 
circumstances, or the hallucinations of ambition, might be tempted 
to enter the army or navy, and try a change of fortune. Here 
is an explanation of what such a change means! 

The present edition we hope will be read in those influential 
quarters, where some attention has of late been excited to the 
condition of the British soldier. The work will suggest many 
practical hints, against the adoption of which no valid objection 
could be urged; but it will be long before the capital vice of our 
military system will be abolished ; and so long as commissions are 
obtained by purchase, the condition of honest and unfriended 
merit in the army must always be one of degradation. 


Art. VI.—1. An Act for the more easy Recovery of Small Debts 
and Demands in England, August 28, 1846. 


2. Bill to amend the Laws of Bankruptcy and Insolvency : pre- 
pared by the London Committee. 


3. Bill to Restore Arrest on Mesne Process in Civil Actions, 
under certain limitations. Introduced into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Warburton. 


4. Credit the Life of Commerce. Being a defence of the 
British Merchant against the unjust and demoralizing ten- 
dency of the recent alterations in the Laws of Debtor and 
Creditor, with an outline of remedial measures. By J. H. 
Elliott. Madden & Co. 


Mec has been done for the education of the people, and much 
more will soon be done, yet has it been forgotten, even by 
many of those who are deep read and deep thought on the 
matter, that of all schoolmasters the law is the most apt to 
teach ; that some of those royal roads to learning—French in 
six lessons, and the like—are slow courses compared with the 
speed, the railroad speed by which men learn, not only the 
theory, but the practice of much that is useful, the instant that 
the law declares such things shall be done, and such other things 
shall not be done, under pain of 

Some years ago the great teacher (the law) told the utterers 
of false promises to pay—a kind of base coin or forged currency 
—that they were doing a great public wrong, were indeed com- 
mitting a crime for which they were liable to (perhaps a too 
severe) punishment. Though the strong appetites of some, 
the hopes of escape of others, caused in many instances the 
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law and its sanctions to be defied, yet on the whole the 
great portion of the people, even including a large part of 
the idle, the sensual, and the extravagant, lived within com- 
pass, and were careful of uttering false vows and promises ; 
for then they believed it to be a wicked thing, because they knew it 
to be a dangerous thing, to say to their weak confiding neighbours, 
“ Let me have possession, use, and consumption of those luxu- 
ries, and at the fixed time I will pay you.” But of late years 
the opinions and the discipline of the schoolmaster have relaxed, 
and therefore the practice of his scholars, chiefly because of a 
false and effeminate humanity ; but in some degree the change 
was brought about because it suited the law-making class, and 
the same principle of “take care of yourself,’ which has failed in 
many other cases, was applied to the affairs of commerce, and, 
through a series of changes, up to the present hour, with, if pos- 
sible, a more signal failure. As a philosopher said, ‘1 think, 
therefore, I am,” so did the English people say, “ We trade, 
therefore, we are :” to destroy trade and commerce was to destroy 
no small part of the national existence; to leave out of the ques- 
tion that to destroy trade and commerce, by making it lawful to 
wilfully break the most solemn engagements, was to subvert no 
small part of the national morality. Yet this course of bad legis- 
lation was persisted in, until matters were brought to a fearful 
crisis by the act of 1844, with its celebrated £20 clause, which 
confiscated (or what is the same thing, refused practical means 
of recovery) all money claims under £20, and at one fell swoop 
put out of law at least five millions of hard-earned treasure. 
This act has been calumniously attributed to Lord Brougham, 
but his lordship has repeatedly and distinctly denied its 
fatherhood ; nor was such likely, seeing how enlightened a patron 
of the “schoolmaster” he has been for so many years. 

Of late, however, some degree of patient inquiry and hard 
thinking have been applied to the subject, sound doctrines have 
been developed and demonstrated, the crisis has turned, the 
course of public opinion is not in the far distant regions of 
apogee, where honour and justice are unfelt and unknown. There 
is now a disposition to make the laws, the commercial laws of 
a commercial people, accord with men’s experience and their 
wants. The Act of 1845 gave some remedy to the creditor, 
especially if he and his debtor lived within the same district of 
court, but it was o:: the whole cumbrous and impotent for gene- 
ral purposes; under its provisions no man need pay his debts if 
it was more convenient to “bundle and go;” to prepare for 
which this Act, careful of the convenience of the aristocratic 
classes, gave many weeks’ notice. The most important change 
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in a right direction, that is in the direction of public honour and 
honesty, is found in the act of last session, entitled, ‘An Act for 
the more easy Recovery of Small Debts and Demands in Eng- 
land, 28th August, 1846. But here let it be observed, that the 
term small debts is likely to suggest that the matter is one of but 
small and partial importance, that it belongs but to a small and 
unimportant section of commercial transactions; it is not so, 
but on the contrary, it is one of the greatest possible importance, 
because it affects the money affairs of a very large portion (almost 
all) of the middle classes of society, and, indirectly, of the 
humbler classes too. If there be any truth in the aphorism of 
Bentham, “ maxima felicitas plurimorum,” the question of small 
debts being a question of subsistence to nearly the whole people, 
and a question of good morals into the bargain, it becomes, next 
to the means by which men’s lives and persons are secured 
against violence, a matter of grandest importance.* Poor-laws 
are not more vital to the existence of the working classes than 
are small-debt laws to the existence of the same working classes, 
and the middle classes as well. Great men can protect them- 
selves; great properties can protect themselves; but small men 
and small properties (small debts especially) must be protected 
by the law, or they all become annihilated. By the way of 
Bentham, with the exception of Paley, he is the only writer of 
note who has written with any sense at all on this subject. His 
tract on Usury, written some fifty years ago, expounds those 
true principles of legislation which have been so long pushed 
aside by heedless quackery, and which, after so much recent 
suffering, and recent hard labour of thinking, are now being 
enforced on the public conviction. 

The Act 9 & 10 Vict., Cap. xcv., commences by reciting a 
very great but very obvious truth, that we need not have 
waited until this year of grace 1846 to have hit upon,—viz., it is 
expedient that one rule and manner of proceeding for the reco- 
very of small debts and demands should prevail throughout 
England. Hitherto there had been various rules of proceeding, 
just as various districts suffering the intolerable misery of living 
without law, had, at great cost, obtained from the legislature 
special Acts, while by far the larger part of the kingdom was 
practically without any law at all. We have now fallen on a 
happy epoch in law, it being at last discovered and admitted, 


* All this has been laboriously expounded in Mr. Elliott’s little book, 

‘Credit the Life of Commerce,’ of which we gave a notice a few months 

It is worth the careful reading of those whose minds are misled by the 
oratorical fallacies of the day on the subject of insolvency. 
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that there should be one rule for all the people of England, who 
are for the future to enjoy the equal privilege of the same law. 
The extension of the county courts, by the division of the counties 
into convenient districts, including towns, cities, &c., where one 
rule and manner of dispensing justice shall prevail, is of itself an 
immense gain, and one highly creditable to the present ministry ; 
if the machinery of the Act be feeble, as we shall see that it is, 
we have at least got the place for the machinery and the area of 
its operations co-extensive with the land itself, and the admission 
that justice is the right of all the people, and that the place of 
justice shall be near their own doors. There does not however 
seem any good reason for various topographical divisions for 
various social purposes ; the parochial Unions made already for 
poor-law purposes, might surely be the same districts for the 
adjustment of debt-claims,—the same also for municipal pur- 
poses, including highways, drainage, sanatory matters, &c., or if it 
be found that the Union is too small for some purposes, two 
or more unions might be grouped together. 

The Act consists of 143 sections, of which 57, with great 
apparent care, provide the constitution of the courts, their 
organization, duties, functions, officers; pains, therefore, have 
not been wanting in setting out the ground plan of the Temple 
of Justice. 

It is not until the 78th section that the jurisdiction of the 
county court is set forth, viz. that all pleas of personal actions, 
where the debt or damage claimed is not more than £20, shall 
be held in this court, and shall be heard and determined in a 
summary way. ‘The person who complains of an unpaid debt or 
claim shall appear before the clerk of the court, who shall enter 
the particulars thereof in a book, on which a summons shall be 
served upon the person complained against a certain number of 
days before he shall appear before the court. If the plaintiff do 
not appear to support the complaint set forth in the summons, 
or if he shall not prove his demand to the satisfaction of the 
court, costs and satisfaction may be awarded te the defendant 
(sec. 73). 

But if the defendant do not appear, the inquiry shall be insti- 
tuted and conducted to its termination, and execution follow, 
just as if he were present, unless good reason for absence be 

ven. 

. If the payment be not made (sec. 94), the court _ award 
execution against the goods; and if by any means the claim be 
not satisfied or the debt paid, after judgment has been obtained 
according to the above process, then the creditor may (sec. 98) 
obtain a summons, that is another summons, requiring the debtor 
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to appear again and answer such charges as are laid against him, 
and as to his conduct in respect of his not paying the debt ; and 
if he shall not attend the summons (sec. 99), nor allege a suffi- 
cient excuse, or refuse to be sworn, or make proper disclosure, 
nor by his answers satisfy the judge, or has obtained credit from 
the plaintiff under false pretences, or by means of fraud or breach 
of trust, or has wilfully contracted such debt or liability without 
having had at the same time a reasonable expectation of being 
able to pay or discharge the same, or shall have made, or caused 
to be made, any gift, delivery or transfer of any property, or shall 
have charged, removed, or concealed the same with intent to 
defraud his creditors, or any of them; or if it shall appear to the 
satisfaction of the judge of the said court that the party so sum- 
moned has then, or has had, since the judgment obtained against 
him, sufficient means and ability to pay the debt, or damages, or 
costs so recovered against him, either altogether, or by any 
instalment or instalments which the court in which the judgment 
was obtained shall have ordered; and if he shall refuse or neglect 
to pay the same as shall have been so ordered, or as shall be 
ordered pursuant to the power hereinafter provided, it shall be 
lawful for such judge, if he shall think fit, to order that any such 
party may be committed to the common gaol or house of correc- 
tion of the county, district, or place in which the party summoned 
is resident, or to any prison which shall be provided as the 
prison of the court, for any period not exceeding forty days. 

The greater part of this clause is given at length, because it 
contains the heart of the Act, and opens up the principle of 
legislation that after some years of struggle has been admitted 
and adopted. It is another step from the lawless period, 1844, 
in a right cause, but it is a short step, and leaves the law still 
behind the place of justice, and what the vigorous transactions of 
a commercial people require for the protection of their property. 

No matter what may be the term used to note the procedure, 
the procedure must be one which allows of instant capture of 
the person of the accused; no matter what may be the techni- 
cality of practice, the principle of law must be just that which is 
adopted in all other cases of men accused of doing wrong, they 
must be taken in hold, and kept in hold, pendente lite, or set at 
large on bail. This is what the law allowed by arrest under 
mesne process, and what it must re-allow under any new mode 
of dealing with insolvent, or non-paying debtors. We say 
nothing of the intensity of ‘the offence, nothing of the quantity 
of social wrong that is inflicted by the insolvent; it may be, and 
sometimes is, one of a very slight nature, yet it is such an one as 
requires the person of the debtor to be forthcoming. Against 
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this, there is no valid reason, nothing but the pertinacity with 
which fallacies and falsehoods have been pressed into the inquiry 
by interested persons, the influential, idle, and extravagant. He 
who is an accused poacher is taken into custody to abide the 
result. He has taken that which he knows is not his, and has 
taken that which the law prohibits. And, let us here observe, 
without entering into a discussion on the game laws, that the 
English will be a poor people, getting near their last, when 
there is no room for aught but potato-grounds and cotton-mills ; 
let there be game and country sports, or the English stock 
will enervate; if the idle rich of vacant mind frequent not 
Melton Mowbray and Blackmoor vale, they will lurk about the 
less salubrious preserves of St. John’s Wood. He who, poor 
and hungry, takes a hare or a pheasant from the over-fed rich, is 
properly arrested and punished; however disproportionate existing 
penalties may be to the offence, surely, then, he who, rich and 
over-fed, takes choice things from a tradesman, usually poor and 
needy, on a word-of-mouth promise to pay, which he does not re- 
deem, is equally punishment-worthy. We hear much of the 
temptation, but of this it were wise to speak no more, for surely 
the temptation is greater and far more difficult to be overcome on 
the part of a hungry Dorsetshire labourer, to seize a hare, his only 
chance of a hot dinner or supper, the more especially, too, when 
many of those who ought to know better, tell him, that as a 
poacher, he is rather a victim than a criminal, precisely the wicked 
fallacy that other patriots are teaching the young spendthrift, that 
he is rather the victim of the cupidity of another, than of his 
own vices. Let there be equal protection to all, to the game of 
the rich against the hunger,—yes, against the hunger, even, of 
the poor, and to all the goods of the tradesman, against the insa- 
tiety of the rich; and this equal protection would be afforded if 
no class interests were struggling for their own gain, at the 
expense of the community. He who forges or coins is taken 
into custody, to abide the issue of each step of the inquiry, 
painful, no doubt, if he be really, and not technically innocent; 
but an evil that cannot be completely avoided, one to which all 
persons in society are and must be liable, in order that the 
general securities of civilization may be enjoyed by all. When 
the law-making class were creditors, they extended this sound 
rule to debtors, but since they have changed places, they have 
changed their moral rules. 

In the matter of debt, the procedure by which (at the discre- 
tion of the accuser, and it ought to be at his most serious peril) 
the debtor was taken in hold, is called arrest under mesne process, 
that is, arrest under middle process, after accusation and before con- 
viction, ‘This power was taken from the creditor by an Act passed 
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at the instigation of Lord Campbell, in 1838; like most of the 
interferences with the law of debtor and creditor, oratory and 
sentiment then took the place of reason and evidence; and the 
change has proved, as some of its instigators have been known 
to declare privately, to be a decided failure. Eight years of suffer- 
ing, aggravated by subsequent reforms, has at last emboldened 
some clear-headed men to declare that arrest under mesne process, 
effectually guarded against abuse, must be restored ; foremost 
among these is Mr. Commissioner Fane, at whose instigation, 
we believe, a Bill has been brought into the Commons for that 
purpose, by Mr. Warburton. This Bill will become law, not 
so much for its real merits, but it will become law solely because 
of adequate pressure from without; let the sufferers do their 
duty, organise meetings, set forth the reckless plunder to which 
they are daily exposed, besiege the doors of the legislature with 
petitions, declare to their representatives that their property 
requires the restoration of this power, so wholesome and effective 
over bad men, a power rarely used for the purposes of op- 
pression, but resorted to in general with too great reluctance. 
It was their error, as all practical men know, that creditors but 
too tardily used the pressure of the law, as indeed do all injured 
persons. It is only the very choleric, or the very benevolent, 
who seek the punishment of those who injure them; they are 
philanthropists, indeed, who can strike in cool blood; when the 
blood is up any body can bite, a dog can do that, and so can a 
savage; it is only the good citizen who, without the feelings of 
resentment, can inflict the due measure of suffering on another, 
for the purpose of example and correction. Hope there was, that 
the London Committee would have persevered, that they would 
have agitated by specches and writings; they seem, however, 
to have grown weary, matter more of surprise than blame, seeing 
that the zealous and intelligent, usually the foremost in all 
worthy public objects, are just those industrious men, whose 
own daily avocations exhaust their time and energies. 

The finality doctrine has been given up long ago, and, there- 
fore, this Small Debts’ Act will no doubt be submitted to 
improvements from time to time. Experience must teach, and 
on this subject, where there has been so much error, means 
should be adopted by which the effects of the laws may be 
recorded, for good or evil.* 

It is a great defect that no provision is made requiring an 
annual return of the business of the New County Courts, which, 


* “The procedure might in a few years be rendered perfect, by the establish- 
ment of a Board, as is recommended by Mr. B. Montague. Such a board 
may be constituted by the assistance of the commissioners, and without 
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put in tabular form, would supply some evidence of its utility. 
In fact, the whole business of Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
should be presented, with the minutest statistic detail, every 
year to Parliament. Law-making will be for ever quack-physic- 
making, until the effects are most carefully noted and classed. 
It is a favourite opinion that there should be but one procedure, 
that of bankruptcy, instead of two—insolvency and bankruptcy. 
This seems hardly possible; the French, who have taken great 
pains with their commercial laws, have not been able to combine 
the process. They have, as ourselves, two conditions of the 
non-paying debtor, faillite and deconfiture. Bankruptcy has to 
do chiefly with the collection and distribution of assets of large 
amount, by a slow, elaborate, and therefore expensive process, it 
has to do also with the conduct of the bankrupt. The Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court might very usefully continue a separate jurisdic- 
tion over small matters, the magistrate (judge or commissioner) 
having summary powers of committal. Small debts have a pecu- 
liar character, when due and unpaid they cause suffering and 
wrong, but so long as there is hope of payment they are in the 
state of a wrong uncompleted. The act of theft is completed at 
once, not so the debt, better that it should be paid at the end of 
seven years than not paid at all. The magistrate interferes to 
constrain payment by placing the alternative before the debtor 
of setting apart a portion of his future income, or submitting to 





occasioning any expense to the public. The commissioners, by the appropria- 
tion of an hour or two in each week, may receive and record the communica- 
tions made by the merchants and members of the profession, as to the defects 
in our system, and before two years pass away, by an examination of those 
different suggestions, and the consideration of the bankrupt laws in other 
countries, a system may be adopted worthy of the enlightened times in which 
we live. But the advantages will not stop here. From an observation of the 
good resulting from this steady and cautious mode of proceeding, it may 
lead to a permanent board of reform of all law—civil, criminal, and con- 
stitutional. This was recommended more than two centuries ago by Lord 
Bacon, in the first speech he ever made in Parliament, and he never omitted 
an opportunity to repeat it. He says: ‘The Romans appointed ten men, 
who were to collect or recall all former laws, and to set forth those twelve 
tables, so much of all men commended. In Athens they had Sexviri, which 
were standing commissioners, to watch and to discern what laws waxed 
improper for the time, and what new law did, in any branch, cross a former 
law, and so ex-officio propounded their repeals. King Louis XI. of France, 
had it in his intention to have made one perfect and uniform law out of the 
civil law, Roman, and the provincial customs of France.’ The same obser- 
vation is contained in his offer of a digest of the law, published after his 
death. ‘In Athens they had Sexviri, (as Aischines observeth) which were 
standing commissioners, who did watch to discern what laws waxed im- 
proper for the times, and what new laws did, im any branch, cross a former 
law, and so ex-officio propounded their repeal.’ ”—Elliot’s ‘ Credit the Life of 
Commerce.’ 
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punishment; either he must abstain from future enjoyment 
(expense) or suffer. Thus he treats the drunken “navvy” of 
21s. per week, and the dissipated gentlemen of £500 per year. 
Either from unusual exigencies or great extravagance the income 
has been exceeded, future self-denial must be used, more indeed 
than is agreeable, and the powers of the law are required to 
constrain him to a degree of prudence that shall prevent a man’s 
neighbour (his creditor), not himself, from suffering the evils of 
his past imprudence. This is very unlike the functions of a 
bankruptcy commission, and requires a separate court and dif- 
ferent procedure, less costly and more summary, as well as penal: 
‘ pay your instalments, as they arise, out of your after-acquired 
income, or fail at your peril.” 

This is offered as no extenuation of the grievous costs of bank- 
ruptcy, the whole administration of which requires change. The 
difficulty of bringing an unwilling debtor into the court is very 
graphically described by a well-known writer :— 


“ An ordinary wholesale dealer sells a parcel of goods on credit to 
the retail dealer, and takes a bill of exchange, payable on a day 
certain. On the due payment of this bill he relies to enable him to 
pay the manufacturer who supplied him. The bill of exchange is 
not paid. He makes inquiries, and finds that his debtor is selling his 
goods over the counter to ordinary customers under prime cost, is 
sending away large parcels by carrier in a manner quite inconsistent 
with the business of a retail trader, and he learns other facts which 
convince him, as a man of business, that his debtor is about to cheat 
his creditors. He goes to his solicitor, and this conversation 
passes :-— 

“ Client.—‘ What can I do?’ 

“ Solicitor.—‘ Nothing! At least, nothing effectual.’ 

“ Client.—‘ Cannot I arrest my debtor?’ 

“ Solicitor—‘ No! The cry, for many years before 1838, was that 
arrest was unjust and cruel; and in 1838, the legislature abolished it, 
unless there was evidence that the debtor was about to abscond; and 
debtors don’t abscond xow; they don’t run away now ; because there 
is nothing for them to run away from; they used to run away from 
arrest, but now there is no arrest for them to run away from; so that 
they stay where they are.’ 

“ Client.—‘ Had I not better, then, bring an action against him?’ 

“ Solicitor —‘I don’t think it will do you much zood. As soon as you 
bring your action, your debtor will get some friend to sue him: 
he will defend your action; he will make no defence to his friend’s 
action. His friend will get judgment and execution first; and, when 
the sheriff goes in under your execution, he will find an officer in 
possession under another execution, and will be obliged to retire, and 
you will only be so much the more out of pocket. By bringing an 
action, you will only be throwing good money after bad.’ 

* Client.—‘ Can I not then make him a bankrupt? he is a trader.’ 
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“ Solicitor. —‘No, you cannot; for you cannot make a man 
bankrupt without proving an act of bankruptcy; and since the aboli- 
tion of arrest, you cannot force aman to commit an act of bankruptcy. 
Whilst the law of arrest continued, you could; because then you 
could obtain the writ capias, and the debtor ran away to avoid being 
arrested, or would not come out of his house at all for fear he should 
be arrested; and either running away, or shutting himself up in his 
house, was an act of bankruptcy; you issued your fiat, and got a fair 
inquiry, and a fair distribution of your debtor’s property. But that 
cannot be done now, since arrest has been abolished.’ 

“ Client.—‘ But I thought that a new act of bankruptcy was 
introduced to replace those which had been abolished by the abolition 
of arrest.’ 

“ Solicitor.—‘ It is true that a new one was introduced by a law of 
1842, but it is quite useless against a knave, for all that a knave has 
to do to defeat the process is to swear that he believes he has a good 
defence to part of your demand, and the whole process falls to the 
ground, and you pay the costs.’ 

“ Client.—Am I then wholly remedyless?’ 

“ Solicitor —I fear you are, and as long as the law remains as it is, 
my advice to you must be, if your debtor offers you five shillings in 
the pound, take it; if he offers you one shilling, or one penny, take it; 
and if nothing, leave him alone, and rejoice that his next victim will be 
some one else.—Law Review, Nov. 1845. 


Usually the debtor makes himself bankrupt at the time most 
convenient to himself, when his effects have been placed in safe 
hands, and his favourite creditors satisfied, and then with the 
residue of the property he obtains the protection of the court. 
Having wasted, it may be, all but £150, and owing perhaps 
£1,000, he incurs the following charges :— 

Paid filing declaration of insolvency ‘ : . £0 
searching for prior docket 
swearing affidavit of debt 
certificate of filing declaration of insolv ency 
fiat : : 
balloting for commissioner 
court fee for room . 
ia on opening 
- on first meeting ; 
99 taxing petitioning creditors’ coats J 
taxing, and copy ‘of costs 
court fee, second meeting, audit meeting, meeting 
for certificate, taxing assignees’ costs, se scond audit 
meeting and dividend meeting—six meetings at 
lls. each . : ‘ i ; ‘ ; ov Ge 
fee fund : ; , ; , « @:. O48 


wooooocoaangoe 


£46 il 9 
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And this without reckoning one shilling for the solicitor, messen- 
ger, official assignee, and auctioneer, which cannot be less than 
£50 more. So that a fiat, even in a small estate, cannot be 
worked under £100, of which the court takes about half. Of 
the £46 11s. 9d., £40 is clutched by the government, and is 
applied to pay idle sinecurists, before even the petitioning creditor 
can claim his expenses. Only think of a law-reforming govern- 
ment asking £40 before it will even open the outer door of jus- 
tice, and ask yourself, gentle reader, if you be in London, or in 
Adrianople, under a Turkish cadi? Thus, a debtor who owes 
£200 or £300, and has assets to pay 10s. or 6s. 8d. in the pound 
is at liberty to squander every shilling of the property of his 
creditors, in order to obtain a discharge from his debts, and pro- 
tection for his person. 

This is not supposititious; the following case occurred a few 
months ago. G. D., a trader, owing altogether £260, besides 
about £100 to a creditor on the security of his lease, was pos- 
sessed of stock in trade and furniture, which afterwards sold for 
upwards of £100, sufficient to pay expenses and 7s. in the pound. 
His principal creditors were three in number, and their debts 
amounted to £200 out of the £360. The creditors declined 
making him a bankrupt, because the fiat would absorb all the 
assets, but prepared an assignment of the property to trustees 
for their benefit, which would have cost about £10. The debtor, 
through his solicitor, promised to execute this assignment, but he 
consulted another solicitor, under whose advice he made himself 
bankrupt on his own petition, and instead of a dividend of 7s. 
the creditors do not get a farthing. 

The expense of justice, even that small dividend of justice which 
the Bankruptcy Court has it in its power to award, is, however, 
often not only the denial of justice practically, but it is the 
means by which the law becomes at once the instrument of in- 
justice, insult, and outrage. The creditor can with difficulty 
make his debtor a bankrupt ; but at any time the debtor can make 
himself a bankrupt—vhen it suits him—at any instant, his usual 
practice is, to call together his creditors, and without conde- 
scending to go into particulars, or to show his books, to declare 
himself insolvent, offer 10s. in the pound, and say, “ Gentlemen, 
if you do not accept that, you have your remedy or I have mine 
rather, my estate may pay 12s. or 14s. in the pound, your only 
chance of obtaining that is by the Court of Bankruptcy, and for 
justice there, you will be charged so heavily that the dividend 
will be reduced to 6s. or 7s.; the difference I have a mind to 
keep for myself, and if you will not allow it me, I will take care 
you shall not have it,—the court shall ;—so please yourselves.” 
Or, in other words, a man has injured his neighbour, he, the 
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injurer, says, well, I will restore you half of that of which I have 
deprived you, and if you don’t like that, I will law you, I will 
appeal for protection to the laws of my country. Nothing can 
more unequivocally show the iniquitous operation of our bank- 
ruptcy laws than this astounding fact, which is of frequent— 
almost daily occurrence. 

Bankruptcy being regarded as a civil matter, and only inci- 
dentally as a criminal one, the chances of punishment are too 
few and uncertain. All that the court can do is to withhold the 
certificate. This operates as a dishonour; but it is of too vague 
a nature to be very exemplary, and its practical evils to the 
bankrupt are, as all the world knows, easily avoided ; besides, it 
is a privilege conferred or withheld at the discretion of the com- 
missioner, depending on his mood, his caprice, or his intelligence. 
With some honourable exceptions, bankruptcy commissioners 
have made a singularly ill use of their experience ; in the grossest 
cases of fraud they have censured the creditor rather than the 
cheating bankrupt: rarely have they duly censured the basest 
commercial acts. Of late, it is true, some new light has broken 
in upon their minds ; their mischievous demoralizing leniency has 
been severely censured by the better part of the press, and they 
have become much more cautious ; at the present time, solicitors 
and creditors are encouraged to follow up cases of fraud by the 
healthy and inflexible justice of Mr. Commissioner Evans and 
Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque. But to suspend a certificate, to 
withhold it altogether, or to censure, is not enough; it is true a 
man may be handed over to the Central Criminal Court, if there 
be found creditors public-spirited and benevolent enough (or, 
resentful, in popular language) to prosecute men by whom they 
have lost a considerable sum, and yet add to that loss by incur- 
ring the costs of a criminal prosecution. The prosecution of 
Bannister, at the instance of Mr. Groucock and others, cost 
£300. The doctrine insisted on for some years, by Mr. Elliott, 
must sooner or later be adopted, that all insolvency and bank- 
ruptcy must be declared an offence liable to some defined 
and graduated, but mild punishment; the utmost facility 
being afforded to the defendant to get relief from punish- 
ment, and an honourable acquittal, by showing that he has been 
industrious, frugal, kept proper books of accounts, avoided 
commercial speculations, that is, gambling, and conducted his 
affairs as a good merchant. When a naval officer loses a ship, 
he is brought before a court-martial and tried; and if he has 
used good seamanship in all respects, and yet has lost his 
vessel, he leaves the court with honour: so should it be with 
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him who has lost his neighbour’s property with which he was 
intrusted to steer through the difficult seas of commerce. 

An admirable paper in the Law Review (Nov., 1846) shows 
the steady progress of sound philosophical opinions; even the 
intrepid writer could not have dared three or four years ago 
to have written so much sterling truth on this subject, of such 
immense importance to the middle classes of society. Therein 
it is insisted:—1. Abolish all process against the goods, or 
other property, except in bankruptcy.—2. Restore arrest on 
mesne process, guarding it carefully against abuse. 


“Interim relief, early relief, precautionary relief, upon a case 
of high probability, as contra-distinguished from that ultimate relief 
which is founded on legal certainty, attained by trial and judgment, 
after hearing both parties, is granted by all courts acting on rational 
principles. Observe what is done under the criminal law and in 
chancery. Under the criminal law, you do not say the mere affidavit 
of the prosecutor that the alleged criminal is guilty, shall send him to 
prison without inquiry, nor do you say that under no circumstances 
shall he go to prison till after trial and judgment. You rush into 
neither one extreme nor the other. You have preliminary inquiry 
before a coroner, a magistrate, or some proper authority ; and, if on 
the whole there appears a fair prima facie case of probable guilt, you 
do not allow, what the Times very justly calls ‘sentimentality,’ to 
prevent you sending the untried man to prison to abide his trial. 
In chancery, a plaintiff asks for an injunction, or other precautionary 
relief. You do not say—establish your case by pleading to issue 
and obtaining a decree, and then we will grant you the injunction ; 
nor do you say, on the other hand—the plaintiff has sworn positively 
—that is enough. ‘It may be inconvenient to defendant to have 
the injunction issue, but there would be ten times more incon- 
venience if we were to try whether plaintiff swears true.’ You 
do not rush into either the one extreme or the other; you do 
inquire ‘whether plaintiff swears true; you say to the plaintiff, 
show a sufficient prima facie case, and, if necessary, we will 
grant the injunction at once, with liberty to the defendant to 
move to dissolve it ; or you take the less strong step of desiring the 
plaintiff to give notice to the defendant, and you then hear and decide, 
not conclusively, but by way of precaution, on hearing the statement 
on both sides. Why should not the analogy, furnished by the cri- 
minal law and by chancery, be adopted in the matter of arrest? Why 
should not the creditor attend before a proper judge, and show a suffi- 
cient prima facie case of debt due, producing his written documents, 
his books, and papers, to fortify his statement; and, on satisfying the 
judge, either have a summons for the debtor to appear, or, on showing 
a probable case of contemplated fraud, have a warrant of arrest, a 
capias ad respondendum, in the first instance ?” 
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In the experience of one large association formed for the 
protection of trade, there have been 80 failures in the last six 
weeks, and of these, only 2 have passed into the Gazette as 
bankrupts. During the year 1845, there were 470 cases of 
failure, while in 1846 there were 700. The officers report that 
of the bankrupts, nearly all became so on their own petition or 
by friendly fiats, confirming the testimony of Mr. Fane, that 
few creditors dare attack by law their non-paying debtors— 
“only one creditor in eight.” 

The bill presented by the London committee embodies many 
great improvements ; it was withdrawn only on the understanding 
that the Government would themselves propose a more com- 
prehensive measure. It dispenses with the need of personal 
service, and provides instead thereof, that a creditor may serve 
his debtor with an account in writing, setting forth his claim, 
with a notice thereunto requiring immediate payment thereof, 
by means of a duly registered letter, sent by the post, a receipt 
for which shall be given by the Postmaster-General to the 
creditor, and this receipt shall be evidence of service. If pay- 
ment be not made, the creditor may then make an affidavit that 
he has sent the notice to his debtor, on which the court is 
authorised to issue a summons, requiring the appearance of the 
debtor (a trader.) On this, if the court be not satisfied of the 
statement made by the debtor, it may require him to give an 
account of his stock-in-trade, and security for fair dealing with 
his effects, and accounting for the same at the end of fourteen 
days ; which time may be extended or limited ; after which the 
debtor may be made a bankrupt. These provisions will stop an 
immense amount of fraud. 

Assignees, and creditors who have proved their debts, are to 
be deemed judgment creditors. It further provides that me- 
morials of bills of sale are to be registered, and if not registered 
to be invalid against the claims of creditors not parties thereto. 
Great credit is due to the merchants who laboured on this bill ; 
it alone would immediately reform the Law, though still very 
short of what is required for the full protection of commercial 
property against the idle, the extravagant, and the gambler; 
for whose misconduct a defined series of punishments should 
be set forth, to be inflicted as part of the procedure of the court, 
and not left to the jerks and hitches of some new law process, 
or to the caprice, resentment, or indolence of any creditors ; 
and in cases of gross fraud, the process should be continued 
before a court of criminal jurisdiction. 

Mr. Fane estimates the annual loss by insolvency to be 
twenty-five millions, but on his data we think the gigantic. sum 
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stated by Mr. Elliott of fifty millions is nearer the truth; the 
materials by which this conclusion was obtained were given in 
a former article. But it must not be omitted that these bad 
laws cause another considerable loss to the industrious part of 
the community, the amount of which is also many millions 
more. Encouraged by them, merchants, manufacturers, and 
traders engage in reckless competition, and in unprincipled 
and daring speculations, which they would long hesitate upon if 
they lived under the stringent accountability of more healthy 
sanctions.* They try to establish a business, and make a con- 
nexion, by reducing profits below a safe level; “‘ Heads, I win, 
tails, my neighbour loses,” is their maxim. Other men cannot 
and will not be driven out of the market; they are compelled at 
all hazards to reduce their rate of profit and charges, and in the 
end one or more must fail in the struggle. The fair and normal rate 
of profit is passed under. It may be said, what is the normal rate 
of profit? We answer, that on which a man can live and pay 
his way ; and of that he alone is the responsible judge. Compe- 
tition down to the limit where a man can live and pay is proper, 
is to be encouraged on the received dogmas of English political 
economy, and is therefore to be protected. Again, it may be 
asked, what is to be taken as the test of this normal profit? We 
answer, the result; if it be bankruptcy, it has been a rate of 
profit below that on which the man can live, which has brought 
about loss to creditors, and also serious loss and distress upon 
surrounding fellow-manufacturers and traders, with no more pub- 
lic benefit than the sale of stolen goods. Bad bankruptcy laws 
have reduced profits abnormally to a serious amount, just as the 
bad administration of the old poor-laws reduced wages below their 
natural level (low as that level might have been), because relief out 
of the poor’s rate was given in aid of wages. A man may not se// 
labour for less wages than he can live upon, the difference to be 
made up either by public contribution, or by thieving; nor may 
a man sell goods for less profit than he can live upon, the difference 
to be made up by contribution from the pockets of his creditors. 
The law has robbed the middle classes of their due and fair rate 
of profit by many millions a year. As men buy so do they sell ; 


* By these laws the working classes suffer severe competition and unjust 
depression of their wages; increase of local and other taxes, combined with 
declining profits, suggest every scheme to meet the growing difficulties. The 
pressure is put on the workman, he must work faster, more hours, and for less 
wages; all persons in subordinate employment suffer severely enough by 
legitimate competition; increase of numbers and increase of capital, have 
not done more to grind the poor workman than has that dishonest competition 
avhich has been created and nursed into fearful vigour by bad insolvency laws. 
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but without regard to buying price, they must also sell as their 
neighbours sell, and hence the result, Insolvency. 

This ought to be no new subject, though as yet the facts 
remain uncollected ; the present Lord Chancellor has promised 
to codify the bankruptcy laws; we believe him to most 
sincere and honest in his intentions, but it must not be disguised 
that Lord Cottenham has shown himself as ill acquainted with 
the matter of insolvency as either Lord Brougham, Lord Camp- 
bell, or any of those law-reformers who have meddled with the 
subject. The speeches of Lord Cottenham show, that unless he 
call to his councils quite another sort of experience and quite 
another set of philosophers, bankruptcy laws will not be im- 
proved by his interference. The evidence is ready to hand, 
thick as blackberries ; London, Manchester, Liverpool, can settle 
the question in one week ; intelligent and honest use is all that 
is wanted. If Lord Cottenham be really sincere (and there is 
no reason to doubt him), he will use what has hitherto been 
done, only to avoid the like; all those wicked contrivances by 
which rogues triumph will be thrown aside ; interim order, final 
order, protection, double and treble inquiries before the debtor 
can be taken in hold; he will re-construct the insolvent debtors’ 
court, which by its very name confesses to a whole code of folly, 
or worse,—a court for the relief of insolvent debtors!* That law 
must be lunatic which requires a court to relieve evil-doers from 
its own doings; on the day that court was opened, millions of 
rightly-claimed and hardly-earned treasure were confiscated. 
Let him do all this, and he will make reform a fact, and not a 
fraud on the public of England, who have of late known change 
but as further misappropriation of their money, and further law 
costs but to pension idlers. Men whose function it is to administer 
these laws, will then no longer be betrayed into the bitterest 
invectives against the acts of injustice that they are constrained 
to execute, or say, “This court, over which I preside, is com- 
pelled to release the greatest scoundrel after one year, while some 
trifling cause disables it from releasing many honest men as long 
as they live; the greatest rogue who apprehends an arrest can 
command a protection against it, by calling at the bankrupt 
office; but if a man already arrested be made bankrupt, the 
whole force of that court cannot give him even a temporary 
liberty, though he may have gone through all his examinations 
with credit, and his honesty be ascertained and even com- 
mended.” 


* Formerly, a man could only avail himself of the relief of this court 
once in five years; now he can as often as suits his convenience, once in five 
months! 
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A Commission should be appointed, with a good staff of assist- 
ant-commissioners, to show forth the working of these “ vile” 
English laws (as another judge declared them to be), and to 
collect not only the laws of foreign nations, but the actual in- 
fluence of those laws. In a former number we gave an epitome 
of the French law, which seems admirably constructed ; the 
state of French commercial morality we want to know more 
about, for the morals of a people are a measure of the excellence 
of their laws. Let the inquiry be honestly conducted ; let the 
materials for legislation be duly classified, and we have unlimited 
confidence in the probity of the Lord Chancellor, that he will 
make an honourable use of the evidence so set before him. 
Whether as a matter of treasure or of morals, the subject yields 
to none which have agitated the public of late ; if wisely settled, 
it will preserve millions of money to the rightful claimants, and 
will maintain multitudes in the condition of comfort and inde- 
pendence who are being now cast into poverty ; it will at the same 
time sustain profits, and maintain wages something above the 
starvation level. 


Art. VII.—Travels in Lycia, Milyas, and the Cibyratis, in com- 
pany with the late Rev. E. T. Daniell, By Lieut. T. A. B. 
Spratt, R.N., F.G.S., of the Mediterranean Hydrographical 
Survey; and Professor Edward Forbes, F.R.S., of King’s 
College, London, and the Geological Survey; late Naturalist 
to H.M. Surveying Ship, Beacon. In two Vols. London: 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 1846. 


CARCELY, if at all, inferior to the interest excited by the 
discovery of a country previously altogether unknown to 

the rest of the world, is that awakened by the exploration of a 
region, which, having once held a conspicuous place in history, 
has, from various causes, gradually fallen from its high estate 
among the nations of the earth, until, in the lapse of ages, it 
has become almost as much lost sight of as if it had never 
existed. In the one case, we are, perhaps, introduced to a new 
order of being,—a new race of men, with new manners and 
customs, new animals, new plants; all, indeed, indicating a 
certain degree of affinity with those we had previously been 
acquainted with, but all presenting certain unexpected and 
puzzling peculiarities: in the other, we as probably discover 
such records of the past, as unmistakeably declare that, in all 
essential particulars, mankind has ever been the same, and that, 
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in the workings of the mighty intellect by which man is raised 
above the brute creation, there is, indeed, “nothing new under 
the sun.” 

This is especially the case with a most interesting portion of 
Asiatic Turkey, comprised in the modern province of Caramania; 
which, having been for a long period altogether neglected by 
travellers, and left as a complete blank on the map, has, 
within the last few years, been snatched from the oblivion into 
which it had fallen. It is, indeed, strange, that a country so 
accessible, so near the modern seats of civilization, and pos- 
sessing such strong claims to notice on the ground of its classical 
associations, should have been so entirely forgotten. To British 
enterprise is due the honor of having at length directed atten- 
tion to this interesting district, and of introducing to the notice 
of the learned the treasures of antiquity with which it abounds. 

We learn from Herodotus, a native of the neighbouring 
province of Caria, that when Sarpedon was expelled from Crete 
by his brother, he settled in the Milyadian territory, with the 
Cretans who accompanied him, and who, under the name of 
Termilians, were, for some time afterwards, governed by him. 
On the expulsion of Lycus from Athens, by his brother, Aégeus, 
he took refuge among the Termilians, who, in the course of 
time, adopted his name, and were afterwards called Lycians. _ 
After the fall of Croesus, king of Lydia, Cyrus turned his arms 
against the Lycians: Harpagus, his general, defeated the Carians 
with ease; the Lycians and Caunians seem to have defended 
themselves with considerable valor, but were, at length, subdued, 
and Lycia became a province of the Persian empire; under 
which it remained until that empire was destroyed by Alex- 
ander the Great, who marched into Lycia, and having overcome 
the Persians, Lycia was annexed to Greece. After which, in 
the course of time, it fell under the rule of the Romans; 
and was ultimately conquered by the Turks, in whose possession 
it now remains. 

There is, perhaps, no other country, which, in addition to the 
peculiar features impressed on it by the hand of nature, possesses 
so many memorials of the various nations which have succes- 
sively been its masters. 'The mountain scenery of Lycia is of the 
grandest character; and in the numerous sites of its ancient cities, 
most of which are mentioned by classical writers, we find Roman 
and Grecian remains profusely scattered among what may possibly 
have belonged to the earliest inhabitants of the country, together 
with those works of art more especially termed Lycian, and which 
there seems good reason for believing were executed by the 
Persian invaders of the country. Among these relics of anti+ 
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quity frequently occur the ruins of Christian churches, many of 
which, as the splendid cathedral in the plain of Kassabar, are in 
very good preservation, and testify by their number that the 
Christian religion, in this, one of its earliest seats, had obtained 
a firm footing long before Moslem rule became paramount ; 
since which period, a country that presents decided evidence of 
having been for ages inhabited by a people enjoying a high 
degree of civilization, has become comparatively depopulated, 
and sunk into a state of semi-barbarism. 

The following brief account of the progress of discovery in 
Lycia, is taken chiefly from the introduction to the work whose 
title we have given above; a work we would particularly recom- 
mend to the notice of our readers, as containing the latest 
information on an highly interesting country, to which, as a 
field for antiquarian research, attention has only recently been 
directed. 

Previously to the year 1811, Lycia was an almost unexplored 
country. Dr. Clarke, indeea, had visited Telmessus, and Colonel 
Leake had determined Antiphellus, and examined Telmessus and 
some ruins at Kakava, but untoward circumstances prevented those 
gentlemen from prosecuting their inquiries. In the year 1811, 
Capt Beaufort, hydrographer to the Admiralty, commenced his 
researches, the results of which were published by him in his 
‘ Karamania,’ in 1818, Capt. Beaufort made known the sites of 
Patara and Myra, Antiphellus, Olympus, and Phaselis, that of 
the Chimera, and others of less importance. About the 
same time, Mr. Cockerell visited Lycia, and examined Myra, 
Limyra, Aperle, and one of the cities called Cyane: he also 
discovered the first inscription in the character termed the 
Lycian. In 1838, Mr. (now Sir Charles) Fellows travelled in 
Lycia, and again in 1840. During these journeys, his researches 
led to the “discovery of some of the most important sites in 
Lycia, especially Xanthus, Tlos, Pinara, Cadyanda, Arycanda, 
and Sidyma. He determined, also, the position of Cydna, 
and found, at fewest, six other important ancient sites, to 
which he assigned the names of Calynda, Massicytus, Phellus, 
Gage, Podalia, and Trabala”’ Mr. Hoskyn and Mr. Harvey 
surveyed part of Lycia in 1840 and 1841, without being then 
aware of Mr. Fellows’ second journey. They explored the 
valley of the Xanthus, visited Cadyanda and Deedala, and dis- 
covered Caunus, the capital of Pereea. And in 1841, Mr. Hoskyn 
and Mr. Forbes “made an excursion into the interior; during 
which they discovered and fixed the sites of two of the Cibyratic 
cities, @noanda and Balbura; and found two others, one of which 
was probably the ancient Massicytus, and the other, perhaps, 
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Podalia.” An account of these journeys, and a map of the 
of Lycia and Caria then explored, are published in the Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society, for 1843. 

In the beginning of January, 1842, H. M. Surveying Ship, 
Beacon, commanded by Capt. Graves, R.N., visited the coast of 
Lycia, for the purpose of conveying away the remarkable relics 
of antiquity discovered at Xanthus by Sir Charles Fellows. 
The authors were attached to the ieee Lieut. Spratt as 
assistant-surveyor, and Mr. Forbes as naturalist. They were 
joined at Smyrna by the Rev. Mr. Daniell, as an amateur, he 
being anxious to become personally acquainted with Lycian 
scenery and antiquities, the interest attached to which, at that 
time, began to be extensively felt. The Beacon left Lycia 
in March, her crew having been employed, during the previous 
January and February, in excavating among the ruins of 
Xanthus, and in making preparations for the removal of the 
antiquities. The three friends wished to employ the interval 
of her absence, which was expected to be but temporary, in 
completing an examination of a most interesting country, then 
only partially explored. Mr. Daniell took charge of the anti- 
quities, Lieut. Spratt of the geographical labours, and Mr. 
Forbes devoted himself to the natural history department. All 
three gentlemen were draughtsmen, and Mr. Forbes, in addition 
to his well-known acquirements in his own line, is an excellent 
classical scholar. 

Thus, there was every promise that the survey would be con- 
ducted in the best manner, and that the materials obtained would 
enable the travellers to furnish a detailed monograph on the civil 
and natural history of Lycia, as well as to complete the know- 
ledge of the present state of an ancient and important province, 
attention to which had mainly been directed by the previous dis- 
coveries of Capt. Beaufort and Sir Charles Fellows. 


“These plans,” say the authors, “were doomed to be sadly de- 
feated. The materials were brought together; but not before the 
member of the party on whom the chief part of the duty of working 
them out was to devolve, had perished through disease contracted in 
their pursuit. The occupations of his companions have been such as 
to prevent them, even if they had been qualified, from endeavouring 
to fulfil the original intentions. Unwilling, however, that the fruits 
of a journey undertaken in earnestness and good faith should be 
buried, they send forth this imperfect narrative; a poor substitute for 
the work projected, but still, they trust, containing many not unwel- 
come contributions to ancient and modern geography, and to natural 
history.”—Jntroduction, p. ix. 


Whatever might have been the result had the original in- 
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tention of the authors been fully carried out, the importance and 
extent of the information conveyed in these volumes render any 
apology altogether unnecessary: the following summary may be 
quoted in confirmation. After a sketch of the labours of pre- 
vious travellers, the authors continue :— 


“Our party followed next. Besides the cities of Cibyra and Ter- 
messus Major, already mentioned, we were so fortunate as to find and 
fix the sites of Rhodiapolis, Candyba, Sura, the three cities called 
Cyanz, Phellus, Edebessus, Acalissus, Gage, Bubon, Lagbe, and 
Lagon. The Gage of Fellows, we found to be Corydalla; his 
Massicytus, Araxa; and his Phellus, not that city, but, with scarcely 
a doubt, Pyrrha. We found, also, several other ancient cities of 
importance, and especially two, which we have referred to Apollonia 
and Mandrapolis. We traced the marches of Alexander the Great, 
and of the consul Manlius, through Lycia. Mr. Daniell, alone, visited 
Selge, Syllium, Marmora, Perge, and Lyrbe, and some other better- 
known sites in Pamphylia, during a journey which was terminated by 
his premature death at Adalia, whither he had accompanied Mr. 
Purdie, the newly appointed consul, after parting from us at Rhodes, 
and returning to Lycia. He fell a victim to the malignant malaria 
fever of the country, contracted by lingering too long among the 
unhealthy marshes of the Pamphylian coast, when too anxious to 
complete his researches. His last days were spent in the house of 
his friend Mr. Purdie, who tended him with unremitting care and 
kindness during his sad illness. His remains were buried beneath 
an ancient granite column in the court of a Greek church, in the 
centre of the town of Adalia. A tablet to his memory has been 
erected near his tomb, by his affectionate and grieving relatives. A 
true and kind heart, a clear and strong head, exquisite and cultivated 
taste, and fine imagination, were combined in our dear and deeply 
lamented friend.”—p. xiv. 


The justice of the above tribute to the memory of an amiable 
and talented man, will, we are sure, be acknowledged by all who 
enjoyed the advantage of an acquaintance with the lamented 
subject. 

One of the most pleasing features of the present work is the 
scrupulous fidelity with which the labours and discoveries of all 
preceding explorers of this highly interesting district are ac- 
knowledged by the authors. They point out how far they were 
indebted to the published investigations of Capt. Beaufort, Dr. 
Clarke, Colonel Leake, Sir C. Fellows, and others who had 

receded them in the same ground; and, after modestly stating 
what they themselves have added to the existing amount of 
knowledge of the various localities, candidly confess that a vast 
field yet remains for the labours of subsequent inquirers. This 
is as it should be; and such a course can but increase our confi- 
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dence in the good faith of those who have adopted it. Such a 
tract of country, once holding an important piace in history, 
then so long neglected, and now recently brought into notice 
as a field for research of the most interesting character, must, of 
necessity, afford for = to come plenty of occupation for the 
most enthusiastic and diligent explorers of its numerous relics of 
former grandeur. And considering how little progress has even 
yet been made towards a full knowledge of its antiquarian trea- 
sures, it may be naturally anticipated that each successive explorer 
will find much room for correction and eddition in the labours of 
his predecessors. 

It would far exceed our limits did we attempt to give anything 
like a connected detail of the travellers’ route, or a description, 
however brief, of the numerous objects of the highest interest 
which they daily fell in with during their progress from one 
classic site to another. Remains of Lycian, Grecian, Roman, 
and Christian erections, mingled with the curious rock-tombs, 
invited their examination at almost every step; in some places 
the inscriptions revealed the ancient denomination of a city, 
which, in by-gone ‘days, was thought worthy of being em- 
balmed in the pages of the historian—in others no such indi- 
cation could be found ; but nearly all the sites furnished more or 
less valuable material which well repaid research. 

Previously to the departure of the Beacon from Makri, the 
exploring party made several excursions through the country 
around Mount Cragus and the valley of the Xanthus; an inte- 
resting account of these prefaces that of the longer journey into 
the interior. Capt. Graves, the commander of the Beacon, 
accompanied the party in their visit to the site of the ancient 
Pinara, “the grandest of all the ruined cities of Lycia,” which 
is thus described :— 


“ Our expectation had been greatly raised respecting this wonderful 
city, by the account of it which we had received from Mr. Hoskyn, 
who had told us that it was the finest of all those in the valley of the 
Xanthus; and the little sketch given by its discoverer had also 
excited our curiosity; but the reality far exceeded both the report 
and the picture. At about a quarter of an hour’s walk from the 
village, we suddenly came upon a magnificent view of the ancient 
city, seated in a rocky recess of mount Cragus. A stupendous tower 
of rock, faced by a perpendicular precipice, perforated with a thousand 
tombs, and crowned by ruined fortifications, rose out of a deep ravine, 
which was thronged with ruins and sarcophagi, and intersected by 
ridges bearing the more important edifices. Dark precipitous moun- 
tains of the grandest outlines overhung the whole. After gazing 
with astonishment at this wondrous scene, we plunged among the 
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maze of ruins, making a hurried ramble through them, so as to 
become acquainted with the localities of the site, intending to pay 
future visits, for the purpose of more minute exploration. We first 
visited a fine theatre, excavated in the side of a woody hill, fronting the 
city. The Lycian theatres are invariably so placed as to command a 
grand prospect, or when by the sea-side, a broad expanse of ocean. 
For a scene of rocky magnificence, none of them could vie with the 
theatre of Pinara. Opposite the theatre are the remains of a building 
of much later times, with Ionic columns, some of which are double, 
and have the fluting grooved in a coating of cement. Close by, are 
several very fine arch-lidded tombs, with Lycian inscriptions. Above 
is the lower acropolis, a long ridge of buildings, many of them of 
Cyclopean architecture. Among them is a small theatre or odeum, 
and a gigantic portal, shattered, apparently by an earthquake. We 
then ascended to the base of the rock of the greater acropolis, finding 
on our way a remarkable group of sarcophagi. They are arranged 
so as to form a square, round an enormous central sarcophagus, with 
a pedestal-formed summit. This sarcophagus was the largest we met 
with in Lycia. Its interior is remarkable, the sides being surrounded 
by a projecting ledge or shelf. The tombs of the square bear no 
inscriptions, but are peculiarly ornamented, the cement which covers 
their sides being scored so as to represent the appearance of a regu- 
larly-built stone wall, exactly as we sometimes see on plastered 
houses at home. The stone at Pinara, though hard and durable, 
being a conglomerate, is not favorable for inscriptions; and the ancient 
inhabitants seem to have been in the habit of coating it with a fine 
mortar, or cement, and on that carving the letters. We ascended the 
acropolis rock by the only pass, a steep and difficult path cut on its 
side. On its level but sloping summit we found the remains of 
many fortifications and cisterns, not, however, of the most ancient 
architecture. Such parts of the margin as were in any way acces- 
sible were strongly defended by walls. On the highest part of the 
summit is an isolated fortification, or stronghold, furnished with 
tanks, and surrounded by a ditch. The view from this is very 
grand, whether upward, among the gloomy gorges of Anticragus, or 
forward, over the fertile plains of the Xanthus, and the snowy ridges 
of Massicytus. The tombs which perforate the perpendicular face of 
this gigantic rock are oblong holes, occasionally with a semicircular 
top. They are mostly irregularly arranged, but occasionally form 
perpendicular rows. ‘There are no traces of panels or doors to their 
entrances. They must have been excavated by workmen suspended 
from the summit. They are now inaccessible, and are the dwelling- 
places of eagles. 

“Descending from the rock, and passing the quadrangle of 
tombs before mentioned, we came to the remains of an early Christian 
church, at the head of a deep, dark, and narrow ravine, walled by the 
precipitous rocks of the lower acropolis, and filled with oleanders and 
chaste-trees. In this gloomy depth are many very perfect and beautiful 
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rock-tombs, hewn in imitation of wooden buildings, and bearing on 
their ledges carved and painted Lycian inscriptions. On the front of 
the same ridge of rock, in that part facing the valley, are still larger 
and finer rock-tombs, some of which Urook families had adopted as 
their winter habitations. Some of these are temple-tombs, with 
sculptured pediments ; and on one are the curious representations of 
the walls and buildings of an ancient city, figured by Fellows.”—p. 7. 


Casts of these sculptures are now in the British Museum, 
being part of the collection brought from Lycia in 1843-4. The 
above particulars of the remains of the city of King Pandarus, 
will give a tolerably accurate idea of the general features of most 
of the ancient Lycian cities. These differ in extent, but agree 
in a great measure in the character of the ruins. The theatre 
is almost invariably present; and rock tombs, sarcophagi, 
remains of temples, walls, and other buildings are, for the most 
part, abundant ; elucidatory inscriptions are, however, frequently 
wanting. 

The following short notice of the site of Xanthus, whence 


the marbles now in the British Museum were brought, is inte- 
resting. 


“The site of Xanthus, though beautiful, is not imposing. The hill 
on which it stands rises abruptly from a level plain, in some places 
marshy and alluvial. The rapid torrent of the river rushes along 
the base of the steep precipices of a lower acropolis, at the back of 
which are the theatre and several of the more remarkable monuments, 
especially the square columnar tomb, which bore the bas-reliefs 
descriptive of the story of the daughters of Pandarus, now in the 
British Museum, and that on which is the longest Lycian inscription 
known. Above them rises a second rocky eminence, the upper 
acropolis, the summit of which is mostly occupied by the ruins of an 
early Christian monastery. On the south-western slope of the city 
are several remarkable sarcophagi and other tombs, including the 
tomb of Payara, figured in the frontispiece to Fellows’s first tour. 
Elevated on platforms of rock, immediately above the plain, stood a 
group of temples, of which the friezes and statues, now in the 
British Museum, were the principal ornaments.”—p. 14. 


The greater portion of the Xanthian marbles now in the 
British Museum, were exhumed during the months of Febru 
and March, 1842, under the eye of Sir Charles Fellows. The 
following extract, in relation to the operations then carried 
on, is exceedingly interesting, as illustrating the enthusiastic 
feelings which animated the parties engaged in the explorations. 

“Whilst we were there, these sculptures were daily dug out of the 
earth, and brought once more to view. The search for them was 
intensely exciting; and in the enthusiasm of the moment, our 
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admiration of their art was, perhaps, a little beyond their merits. 
As each block of marble was uncovered, and the earth carefully 
brushed away from its surface, the form of some fair Amazon or 
stricken warrior, of an eastern king or a beseiged castle, became 
revealed, and gave rise to many a pleasant discussion as to the 
sculptor’s art therein displayed, or the story in the history of the 
ancient Xanthians therein represented, conversations which all who 
took part in will ever look back upon as among the most delightful 
in their lives. Often, after the work of the day was over, and the 
night had closed in, when we had gathered round the log fire in the 
comfortable Turkish cottage which formed the head-quarters of the 
party, we were accustomed to sally forth, torch in hand, Charles 
Fellows as cicerone, to cast a midnight look of admiration on some 
spirited battle-scene or headless Venus, which had been the great 
prize of the morning’s work.”—p. 15. 


On a conical rock in the valley of Dembra were found inter- 
mixed numerous memorials of the different people who at 
various times have inhabited the site. 


“On reaching the summit a magnificient view presented itself 
over the confined gorge on the other side, and also the valley of 
Kassabar. ‘The walls inclosing the summit are principally of mid- 
dle-age construction. They are interrupted by octagonal towers, 
and built with small stones and mortar, but so well cemented and put 
together as to remain almost perfect, and to present a smooth external 
surface, which deceived Sir C. Fellows on viewing them from below, 
since he calls them Greek. Within the fortress are several large 
cisterns and portions of wall of both Hellenic and Cyclopean work, 
showing that it was also well fortified in earlier days. The principal 
part of the town, of which this appears to have been merely the 
acropolis, was situated below, on the ground intervening between the 
two rivers. Attracted by some ruins, visible from the summit, we 
descended ; these we found were also of two ages, viz., rock-tombs 
and marble fragments, indicative of the Greek, but more numerous 
and scattered remains of middle-age date, consisting of foundations of 
walls, and a large Christian cathedral, of early Byzantine architecture, 
one of the most interesting and picturesque as well as best preserved 
ruins in Lycia. This very beautiful building had escaped Sir C. 
Fellows, who passed within two or three hundred yards of it. It is 
a noble fabric, and one which excited, on examination, a deep 
interest. It is but little incommoded by rubbish and bushes, so that 
we were enabled to place ourselves at once, without difficulty, under 
the lofty dome in the centre or body of the church, and survey its 
interior, where the noisy chat of a disturbed jackdaw, as it took wing 
through a large aperture in the vaulted roof, was the only sound to 
break the solemn stillness then reigning within this impressive ruin. 
Its eastern end is terminated by a semicircle, interrupted by long 
windows, the tall stone and brick pillars between them standing 
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disconnected, their arches above having broken down. The greater 
part of this cathedral, however, still remains perfect; and it was 
pleasing to see the tenacity with which stone, brick, and mortar had 
so long held together against the ravages of time, and through which, 
in all probability, will be preserved yet many ages, this venerable 
relic of early days, when Christianity flourished in the country. We 
had entered Lycia with a thirst for relics of the earlier days of its history. 
Lycian tombs, Lycian monuments, and Lycian cities, were the 
principal objects of our search; but here that interest was unexpect- 
edly arrested, and the solemn grandeur of the old and solitary 
Christian church, towering above pagan temple and Moslem mosque, 
excited a warmer and healthier admiration, though its age was 
comparatively modern, and its architecture barbarous”—p. 103. 


St. Paul, when on his journey to Rome, changed ship at 
Myra; and although there is no direct evidence as the period 
when Christianity was first planted here, it is probable that the 
apostle availed himself of the opportunity afforded by this visit. 
Be this as it may, Myra was, for some centuries, the capital of 
the bishopric of Lycia; and as at Myra itself no remains of a 
cathedral were observed, the authors consider that the ruins 
above described are those of “the head church of this diocese, 
planted here from motives of seclusion and security.” No in- 
scriptions were found, although every rock-tomb was examined 
with the greatest care. 

At Myra, a day was devoted to the examination of the ruins, 
and the rock-tombs are thus highly spoken of :— 


“The greater number [of the sepulchres] are of that striking and 
elegant form peculiar to Lycia, having square mullions and em- 
panelled fronts, ornamented with flat projecting ledges, carved beneath 
in elegant imitation of rafters of wood supporting a roof. The whole 
presents the most unique and picturesque assemblage of rock-tombs 
in Lycia, and they have been considered as a group superior to any in 
Petra, by a traveller who had seen both localities. We separated, as 
usual, to examine the inscriptions, and, after collating the two or 
three copied by Sir C. Fellows, we were so fortunate as to find 
several others, both Greek and Lycian, that had never before been 
copied. More interesting than a hundred funereal inscriptions was 
one scratched or notched in the wall of the antechamber of a rock- 
tomb, by some Greek lover of old. It proclaimed his passion,— 
“Moschus loves Philiste, the daughter of Demetrius.” From these 
rock-tombs we literally stepped into the theatre, which is overlooked 
and joined by some of them,—a strange and unnatural union, the play- 
house married to the grave—the play-goer resting against the house 
of death, whilst gazing on the most vivid of the recreations of life.” 
—p. 130. 


This theatre was of very large size, being 360 feet in diameter ; 
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the rows of seats are nearly all perfect, and the arena is now a 
corn-field. Much of the proscenium is still standing, the wings 
of which “were ornamented with polished granite columns, 
surmounted by Corinthian capitals of white marble,” one of them 
being still in its place. 

In their route from Gage to Adalia, the rock-tombs, which 
form so distinctive a feature in Lycian scenery, were not observed 
beyond “the summit of the ridge of mountains separating the 
plain of Phineka, from the east coast of Lycia:” two were then 
met with, which are thus referred to :— 


“We could hear of no ruins connected with the tombs just men- 
tioned, which are interesting as the last examples of true Lycian 
rock-tombs, occurring in the eastern parts of Lycia. Those seen at 
Rhodiapolis were the only other examples of these remarkable 
sepulchres met with eastward of the Allagheer Tchy. The rarity 
and eventual absence of them as we advance into the district of the 
Solymi, the country which the aborigines of Lycia were said more 
especially to have inhabited, is an important fact bearing upon the 
history of the people who constructed them, and would go far to show 
that they were the work of the Persian conquerors, whose favorite 
abodes were in the rich valleys of maritime Lycia, whete almost ex- 
clusively such monuments are to be found.”—p. 189. 


The next place of any consequence visited was Phaselis, the 
ruins of which town have been fully described by Captain 
Beaufort. The former importance of the ancient city is at- 
tested by the two artificial ports, the theatre, and the numerous 
ruins of great buildings; these, however, would seem to indicate 
a different origin from that of the cities previously investigated, 
for here were met with “no traces of the peculiar tombs and 
inscriptions of Lycia.” 

But if, in this respect, the country upon which the travellers 
had now entered was less interesting than that they had just 
left, its historical importance was in no wise diminished, as 
will be seen from the following detail of events connected with 
Phaselis and the district beyond it. 


“The great interest attached to Phaselis, and to the country 
through which we were now about to pass, depends on their connexion 
with the history of Alexander the Great, and the progress of his 
army through this part of Asia Minor. Arrian relates that 
‘Alexander having happily accomplished the conquest of Xanthus, 
and about thirty other cities of Lycia, marched from thence in the 
very depth of wiriter, into Milyas, a province so named, which 
properly belonged to Phrygia the Greater, but, by the command of 
Darius, was made contributory to Lycia. Hither came the ambassa- 
dors of the Phaselite, who requested his friendship, and presented him 
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with a crown of gold. Hither, also, the cities of Lower Lycia sent 
ambassadors, and entered into amity with him. He thereupon ordered 
them to deliver up their cities to those whom he despatched thither for 
that purpose, which was accordingly done. He then passed into the 
province of Phaselis, which he reduced, with a certain fort built there 
by the Pisidians, who from thence made frequent incursions into the 
country.’ 

“The route of the army from Xanthus we are enabled to trace 
from our knowledge of the features of the country, and take it to 
have been by the mountain plain of Almalee, through the valley of 
Arycanda, down to the plain of Limyra. For, in the depth af winter; 
the season in which he marched through it, no other line is open or 
practicable. As the Termessians, who were hostile to him, possessed 
the passes from Milyas into the Pamphylian plain, he was of necessity 
obliged to adopt this mountainous and circuitous route to reach it,— 
a line of march which, however, would have been far more difficult 
than the former, had the inhabitants opposed his progress, instead of 
receiving him with open arms, as their friend and deliverer. Of the 
situation of the Pisidian fort taken by him, we can form no conjecture, 
having seen no remains near Phaselis to correspond with such a 
position. The historian, in his twenty-seventh chapter, continues to 
describe the course of the army from Phaselis to the Pamphylian plain. 
It proceeded in two divisions. The king, in person, led one coast- 
wards through the sea, according to Plutarch, by the straits called the 
‘Ladders’ (an appellation very appropriate), to the coast at the foot 
of Mount Climax seawards, described by Captain Beaufort, as pre- 
senting ‘a succession of projecting cliffs which would have been 
difficult to surmount, but round which the men would readily pass 
by wading through the water.’ The second division marched by a 
much more circuitous route over the mountains, to avoid the 
dangers and difficulties of the Climax. According to Arrian, the 
Thracians led the way as guides. This statement has been a source 
of difficulties to modern commentators on the life of Alexander, 
as it seems strange that the Thracians should have been chosen as 
guides in a country so far distant from their own. <A chief object 
with us, in visiting Phaselis, was to trace from thence the course of 
the second division of Alexander’s army; to find a mountain route, 
which, by avoiding the rugged knot of mountains forming Climax, 
would eventually lead us into the Pamphylian plain. On inquiring, 
at Tekerova, about the existence of such a pass, we were told of a 
mountain road, passing near Sarahagik, and a Turk, who happened 
fortunately to be going that way, offered to be our guide.”—p. 197. 


In pursuing this route, the travellers entered a mountain 
gorge of very grand character, the cliffs on each side of which 
towered to the height of above two thousand feet, and overhung 
the bed of the torrent rushing through the narrow pass between 
them. After following this mountain road for some distance, 
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they reached the summit of the pass, at an elevation of about 
4,500 feet above the level of the sea. From this spot three 
valleys descended in different directions. Through one of 
these called Tchandeer valley, separating Climax from Baraket- 
dagh, is the pass into the plain of Adalia, and is considered by 
the authors to be the route by which Alexander’s army reached 
Pamphylia. Here are situated the ruins of a city, which are 
thus spoken of. 


“This day has been devoted to a careful examination of the ruins 
of Sarahagik, which are about an hour’s ride from our halting-place. 
We sought in vain among the many inscribed tombs there for any cer- 
tain clue to the name of the ruined city. It is probable, however, that, 
to one of two recorded cities, Marmora or Apollonia, this site 
may be referred. The former was a fortress or town, on a lofty rock, 
taken by Alexander when passing the Lycian frontier, and mentioned 
by Diodorus and Arrian. The latter was a city of Lycia, founded 
byacolony from Thrace. A coin with the legend ATIOA: COA: AYK 
is mentioned by Mr. Arundel. The letters AIT: in one of the inscrip- 
tions we copied, may possibly be an abbreviation of the name of the 
town. This conjecture is founded on a passage in Arrian. In that 
author’s history, it is .stated that the guides who led the second 
division of Alexander’s army—that part of it which marched to 
Pamphylia by the mountain route—were Thracians. Why Thracians 
should have been selected to conduct the troops through this out-of- 
the-way part of Lycia, has been a point of difficulty to translators and 
commentators, which some have got over by supposing that Thracian 
pioneers of the army, who cleared the road for its advance, were 
intended, and not guides, selected on account of their knowledge of 
the country, as the original text would seem to imply. But if the 
ruined city at Sarahagik be Appollonia, the Thracian cotony, the 
difficulty of the passage vanishes; for, than the inhabitants of this 
city, whoever they were, no fitter guides could have been chosen 
through these mountain passes, in the very centre of which they 
lived. Moreover, this would account for the unopposed march of 
the army through this dangerous and easily defended pass, which 
could hardly Tiave been the case had the people of the city in 
question been unfriendly, as, were it Marmora, they would have 
been, seeing that the latter fortress or town was hostile to Alexander, 
and besieged and taken by him. This view respecting the con- 
nexion of the city at Sarahagik with the Thracian guides of 
Alexander’s army, interesting as tending to illustrate an obscure 
point in the history of the great conqueror, was suggested by 
Mr. Daniell on the spot.”—p. 203. 


Proceeding onwards, the travellers, through the reports of the 
country people, were induced to visit the remains of a “ castle ” 
about a mile from Tchandeer, which, from the description, 
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they fancied might be the ruins of Olbia. These ruins, how- 
ever, 


“Proved to be the remains of a large and irregular fortress, much 
of which still stood entire, leading the people around to exaggerate 
their importance, for they presented not the slightest traces of ancient 
architecture. The site is a very grand one, and the view from it 
superb, overlooking a wide expanse of the Pamphylian plain, and 
extending to the Pisidian mountains. This prospect of the pass and 
its entrance entirely removed any doubts we might have had respecting 
the identity of the route we were travelling with that followed by the 
army of the Macedonian hero.”—p. 206. 


The disappointment experienced on finding these ruins of 
so little importance, led to the neglect of others on the opposite 
side of the valley; but which were subsequently visited by 
Mr. Daniell, who found them of great interest; these are 
supposed to indicate the true site of Marmora. 

The next halting-place of the travellers was Adalia, which 
“is the largest and most important city on the southern coast of 
Asia Minor,” with a population of about 13,000, 3,000 of whom 
are Greeks. From the numerous relics of antiquity, indicative 
of the former extent and importance of the city, the authors 
are disposed to adopt Col. Leake’s opinion, that Adalia is the 
modern representative of the ancient Attaleia (a city founded by 
Attalus Philadelphus), in opposition to that of Capt. Beaufort 
and Dr. Cramer, who regarded it as the site of Olbia, probably 
from an insufficient examination. This opinion was further 
strengthened by the fact, that Atteleia was formerly the prin- 
cipal sea-port of Asia Minor, as Adalia is now; the ancient 
bishopric of Attaleia is also still retained in Adalia, and the 
change of name is very slight indeed. These considerations 
strengthened the authors’ opinion of Adalia being the site of 
Attaleia, and led them to conclude that they would find evidence 
of the site of Olbia on the Lycian side of that city. Attention 
was therefore directed to the solution of this question. 


“In passing along the shore, on our way to Adalia, we had seen 
traces of ruins near the Arab Soo river. To these we directed our 
course; but instead of descending to the sea-side, rode westward, 
over the rocky plain. At about three miles and a half from Adalia 
we suddenly found our horses treading on the foundations of a massive 
wall. Following its course northwards, we found its termination at 
the edge of the cliff, over a narrow ravine, seventy or eighty feet 
deep, through which flowed the Arab Soo. The southern extremity 
of the wall ended in like manner at the edge of the precipice, forming 
the southern boundary of the plain, so as to cut off a spur or pro- 
montory of the elevated flat, precipitous at three sides, and thus easily 
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convertible into a strongly fortified position. The length of the 
great wall is not more than two hundred yards, and the foundations 
are of the unusual breadth of fourteen feet, and built of squared un- 
cemented blocks of great dimensions. The entrance or gateway was 
evident at the southern extremity of this massive substructure, 
where are also visible, for several yards on either side, deep ruts of 
cart or chariot wheels, worn in the bare travertine rock.”—p. 215. 


But few ancient remains were found in the area thus 
bounded; but everything seems to have been done to strengthen 
the position, and rock-tombs of undoubted antiquity exist in 
the immediate neighbourhood. All these indications seem to 
agree with the site of Olbia, “a fortress of great strength,” the 
position of which is spoken of by Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, 
as being before Attaleia, at the beginning of Pamphylia. Certain 
difficulties in the way of this conclusion exist in connexion 
with the river Catarrhactes, which is described by ancient 
authors as falling with great noise over a high rock, between 
Olbia and Attaleia: whereas, in the present day, there are only 
several small separate streams of no great size. Captain 
Beaufort himself seems to solve the difficulty in the following 
passage, though inclined to look upon the modern Adalia as the 
ancient Olbia. 


“The water of those streams is so highly impregnated with 
calcareous particles, as to be reckoned unfit for man or beast ; and, 
near some of the mills, we observed large masses of stalactites and 
petrifactions. Now the broad and high plain which stretches to the 
eastward of the city terminates in abrupt cliffs along the shore: 
these cliffs are above a hundred feet high, and considerably overhang 
the sea, not in consequence of their base having crumbled away, but 
from their summit projecting in a lip, which consists of parallel 
lamin, each jutting out beyond its inferior layer, as if water had 
been continually flowing over them, and continually forming fresh 
accretions. It is therefore not impossible that this accumulation may 
have gradually impeded the course of that body of water which had 
once formed here a magnificent fall, and may have thus forced it to 
divide into various channels.”—p. 219. 


The following observations on the preceding quotation, from 
Captain Beaufort’s ‘ Karamania,’ are geologically interesting :— 


“The very correct solution which Captain Beaufort here gives 
of the difficulty respecting the present appearance of the Catarrhactes, 
applies equally to its present place, and depends on the geological 
structure of this part of Pamphylia, the rivers of which, charged with 
calcareous matter, are continually depositing calc tufa, and changing 
their beds ; so that, two or three centuries hence, their courses will, 
in all probability, be as different from those they now run as their 
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present beds are from their ancient; even the present disposition of 
the streams differs from that described by Captain Beaufort, doubtless 
having altered since his visit. Hence the chief argument in favor of 
the non-identification of Adalia with Attaleia, and the placing of 
Olbia at the former site, can be allowed to have no weight in 
deciding the question.”—p. 220. 

The importance of Adalia, as a station to the traveller who 
wishes to explore the southern part of Asia Minor, is thus 
spoken of :— 

“It is easily reached from Rhodes, where steamers call twice a 
month on their way from Smyrna to Syria. With Lycia on the one 
side, and Cilicia and Pamphylia on the other, the traveller is in the 
midst of ruins unequalled in interest and preservation, a great number 
of which, especially those of Cilicia, are as yet but very imperfectly 
known.”—p. 222. 


Being especially anxious to explore the upland part and 
boundaries of Lycia, where the sites of Termessus, Cibyra, and 
other important cities yet remained probably unvisited, the tra- 
vellers resolved to leave unexplored the remains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Adalia, and to retrace their steps to the Solymian 
mountains, where they hoped to find the ruins of Termessus, 
one of the largest and most important cities in the south of Asia 
Minor. Arrian’s description is quoted by way of rendering 
more clear the geography of their route; but this we must pass 
over, in order to give entire the description of the discovery 
of Termessus, perhaps the most interesting portion of the whole 
narrative. General Keehler, in 1800, as recorded by Colonel 
Leake, in taking a northern course through the plain, from 
Adalia to Shugut, reached a pass where there were extensive 
remains of a fortified city, which seems to be considered by 
modern writers as identifying the site of Termessus. But 
these remains are situated at the foot of a mountain pass, whilst 
Arrian, in his minute description of the ancient Termessus and 
its people, says expressly, that “they occupy a city situated on 
a high mountain, steep, and rugged on every side, so that the 
passage up to it is difficult.” Another site for Termessus, more 
in accordance with the description of a city on a hill, was there- 
fore to be sought for; and our travellers accordingly left Adalia 
in quest of it, taking a north-west course, by the Pacha’s road, 
towards the Gulelook pass, where they had been informed they 
would find ruins. At a distance of about three miles from the 
pass, they took up their abode in what their guide called the 
Eski (old) Khan, a large “ quadrangular building, constructed 
of squared blocks of calcsinter, each marked with a masonic 
monogram.” This khan was surrounded by ruins, the most 
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singular features of which are “the aqueducts, which intersect 
the city in all directions, and are formed of solid walls from eight 
to ten feet high.’ From the inscription IMOTAMOS AATONOQN 
on a pedestal at one end of a cistern, it seems probable these 
ruins are those of Lagon, though out of the position generally 
assigned to that city. 

Bending their course, on leaving Lagon, to the Gulelook, the 
most northern of the two passes which open into the plain of 
Adalia from the Solymian mountains, the travellers followed 
the course of a dry torrent-bed until they reached the foot of 
the hills at the entrance of the pass, where their expectations 
were raised by “the appearance of ancient fortifications, crowning 
an eminence on their left; and of a fine Hellenic tower at the 
foot of the mountain on the right.” But here we must allow 
them to describe the discovery in their own way. 


“ The valley became more and more confined. We were evidently 
entering an important pass; every here and there were traces of 
fortifications : suddenly, in the narrowest part of the gorge, we came 
upon a range of perfect and admirably built Hellenic walls, stretching 
across it, fortified by towers, and passable only by the ancient and 
narrow pathway. ‘The fortifications mentioned by Arrian, the pass 
through which the army of Alexander marched, seemed before us, 
and at every turn we expected to see the walls of Termessus. Our 
guide pointed to the summit of the mountain above us, and said he had 
heard of ruins there. About a mile beyond the gateway, we reached 
a khan, consisting of three stone buildings, and a coffee-house, kept 
by Turkish soldiers, acting as guards to the pass. Here we put up 
for the night, not a little gratified by the assurance given us by one 
of these men, that the report of ruins on the neighbouring mountain 
was true. 

“ Early in the morning we commenced the ascent of the mountain, 
to seek for the ruined city. The first part was over steep and rocky 
ground, but after a time we came upon an ancient roadway, leading 
towards an opening in the mountain side between two towering rocky 
peaks. Following this road, which was buried in trees, and encum- 
bered by underwood, for an hour and a half, we suddenly came 
upon two ancient guard-houses, almost perfect, one on either side of 
the way. We did not linger to trace any connecting wall, but 
hurried anxiously on with sanguine expectations. For nearly a mile 
we met with no other traces of ruins, some sarcophagi were at length 
discovered among the thicket, and near them, on the face of a great rock, 
were carved in large letters, the words TAATONIKOS ®IAOSO@03. 

“ Suddenly, after crossing a low wall, we emerged from the thicket, 
and entered an open and flat area between the two great rocks, and 
walled in by inaccessible precipices. On it ruins were profusely scat- 
tered; numerous built tombs and sarcophagi, fallen buildings of large 
size, and a temple, the ornamented doorway of which still stood, 
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fronted by a goodly flight of steps. Fluted columns of large dimen- 
sions lay strewed in fragments upon the ground. Unwilling to delay 
until we had ascertained the full extent of the city, after a hasty 
glance we proceeded to the upper end of the platform. Here the 
valley became more contracted, and a strong and perfect wall was 
thrown across it. Within this, ruins of nobler style and more 
perfect preservation appeared, especially a palatial building of 
great extent, having numerous doors and windows, and almost perfect 
to the roof; like the others, it was constructed of rectangular blocks of 
limestone, without intervening cement ; before us, on what appeared 
to be the mountain top, a third wall appeared, to which we ascended, 
expecting to find the acropolis. Hitherto we had met with no mention 
of the city in any of the inscriptions, but, on ascending to the last men- 
tioned wall, we came upon an inscribed pedestal, which assured us we 
were in Termessus, a name shouted out by the finders with no small de- 
light, and echoed by the old rocks, as if in confirmation. It must have 
been new to them after having rested so long unspoken. On reaching 
the third wall, our surprise was great at finding that hitherto we had 
been wandering as it were only in the vestibule of the city, and that 
Termessus itself was yet to come, built on the mountain top, even as 
Arrian has recorded. It stood ona platform, surrounded by a natural 
wall of crags, three to four hundred feet high, except on the east, 
where it terminated in a tremendous precipice, diving into a deep 
gorge, opening into the Pamphylian plain. 

“ After crossing the third wall, our attention was first attracted by 
an avenue, bordered on each side by a close row of pedestals, termi- 
nated at each end by public buildings, apparently temples. These 
pedestals were almost all inscribed, and the inscriptions in good 
preservation. One of them was of peculiar interest, confirming this 
site as Termessus Major, TEPMHSSEQNTON MEISZONON IIOALS. 

** Above the avenue to the west, appears to have been the habitable 
portion of the city,—the buildings there, which are all fallen, having the 
aspect of the remains of dwelling-houses. To the south and east the 
ground is covered by public edifices, many in tolerable preservation, 
others prostrate,—all of substantial architecture. In the centre is an 
open levelled space, which from an inscription proved to be the Agora. 
In the midst of it stands an isolated rock, about fifteen feet high, sur- 
mounted by a plain sarcophagus, below which, at the head of a flight of 
steps, hewn out of a rock, is a recess with a seat (a Bema?). There 
are also niches for votive tablets. The area of the Agora is under- 
mined by extensive cisterns, the roofs of which are supported by 
massive pillars and arches. ‘This area seems, during the middle ages, 
to have been inclosed by the walls and cells of a monastery, one of the 
very few remains of Christian origin at this site. Termessus was the 
seat of an episcopal see. Around the Agora are the most important 
public buildings ; the most perfect of these is a great square erection 
with highly finished walls, ornamented with Doric pilasters, and 
having only two windows, placed high up. A smaller and similar 
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building stands behind the larger, the most prominent object among 
the ruins, and by its side a second, in front of which are two 
pedestals, bearing inscriptions, one in honour of Plato, who appears 
to have been held in high esteem by the Termessians, and the other 
dedicated to the Muses, of whom this was probably the temple. By 
the side of the Agora, and on the left of the great square building, 
are the fallen remains of a Doric temple, apparently (from an inscr‘p- 
tion) dedicated to the sun. Some of the blocks are of Parian marble, 
and are fragments of sculptured friezes. A search and excavation 
among them would probably lead to the discovery of many works of 
art.”—p. 231. 


The authors give a minute description of the theatre, and 
state that it is well preserved. Most of the existing ruins at 
Termessus, as well as the rock tombs, are of Roman date. It 
is rather singular that the name of the city was not found in 
any of the funeral inscriptions examined; but these are said to 
be so numerous, that many days would be required to copy the 
whole. 

In their journey from Termessus, through Milyas and the 
Cibyratis, in the route of the Roman army under Manlius, the 
travellers spent three days at Stenez, a scattered village about 
3,500 feet above the sea-level. One day was spent in a visit to 
the site of an ancient city, close by the village. No inscription 
was found to enable them to determine the name of this city ; 
but in Livy’s account of the march of Manlius, the authors 
believe they have a clue, which enables them to identify it as 
Mandropolis, which was a city on the mountain route, between 
Cibyra and Termessus, near the marsh Calaris: the situation of 
the ruins referred to agrees with the description; and the sup- 
position is moreover supported by the probable etymology of 
the word Mandropolis. 


“Tf it be derived from pavépa (a sheepfold) and woXrs, the name 
would apply to Stenez at the present day, the plains about it being 
entirely devoted to the pasturing of sheep and goats, for which the 
short sweet herbage is best fitted, and studded with folds—mandries, 
as they are still styled throughout Greece, and by the Greeks of Asia 
Minor.”—>p. 248. 


A large lake, or rather marsh, was afterwards met with, which 
would seem to be the lake Caralis, or Caralitis, by the side of 
which the army of Manlius encamped on their route to Man- 
dropolis. It was an expanse of water, choked with reeds and 
rushes, being in character very different from the true upland 
lakes, and accounting for the term palus applied to it by Livy. 
A mountain brook, twenty feet broad, and one foot deep, was 
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crossed further on, which answered to the description of the 
Caulares. ; 

As the authors approached Horzoom, they looked out 
anxiously for signs of “ruins, having made sure of finding the 
site of Cibyra in this locality.” They, however, saw none until 
directed by the villagers to a spot close by, where were found 
the remains of a great city, which, as they had anticipated, 
proved to be those of Cibyra. 

The authors make the remark that “in Lower Lycia, where 
wood abounds, stone is carved in imitation of wood-work ;” on 
the other hand, in Cibyra, the “ Birmingham of Asia,” many 
fragments are made to imitate iron-work. “Iron ores are plen- 
tiful around the Cibyratic plain, and Strabo states that the 
Cibyrate excelled in engraving on iron. 

The travellers next visited Ebajik, where they expected to 
find the site of the ancient Bubon, which, they say, “would 
complete our knowledge of the Cibyratic _—— CEnoanda 
and Balbura having been identified by Mr. Hoskyn, and Cibyra 
by ourselves.” A guide conducted them to— 


“The foot of a steep conical hill, about a mile south of the 
village, where many hewn blocks and several broken sarcophagi indi- 
eated the neighbourhood of an ancient site. The city we found on 
the hill-side, and an inscribed pedestal, on which the words BOY- 
BQNEQN H BOYAH KAI O AHMOS, forming a part of a long 
inscription in which Bubon was twice made mention of, left no doubt 
respecting its name. The inscription itself is very interesting, on 
account of its recording public honors paid to a certain matron of 
Bubon, for her good services in multiplying the number of young 
Bubonians. The ruins are of no great extent or architectural inte- 
rest.”—p. 264. 


As the two theatres of Balbura present some curious features, 
a description of them may be interesting. 


“There are two theatres: one is placed on the south side of the 
acropolis hill, so as to command a fine prospect, its diameter is one 
hundred and two feet. The rows of seats are sixteen, and are 
curiously interrupted in the centre by a great mass of the solid rock, 
remaining in its natural ruggedness. At first sight, it appeared as if 
this theatre had never been completed, but a closer examination 
showed that the terminations of the seats were closely and carefully 
adapted to the irregularities of the projecting rock, and that its centre 
is hollowed out, as if for a chair or throne. The effect of this strange 
and unique arrangement is highly picturesque. In front of the 
theatre, occupying the place of a proscenium, is a platform of the 
same level with the arena, and faced by a high wall of polygonal 
masonry, strengthened by buttresses ; a fine specimen of its kind, and 
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in beautiful preservation. The other theatre is equally remarkable; 
it is placed in a hollow in the front of the mountain, on the south side 
of the stream. The arena, which is one hundred and fifty feet in 
diameter, massive and vaulted, is the only part built. The hollow in 
the mountain side formed the cavea, and the projecting ledges of 
rocks, the more prominent of which are hewn into rude seats, served 
to support the spectators.”—p. 269. 


When CEnoanda was visited by Mr. Hoskyn and Mr. Forbes, 
during the previous autumn, they found no theatre there; on 
their present visit, the authors made a scrutinizing search for 
one among the thickets, and their search was crowned by success. 
They discovered the theatre, built in the hollow of a hill, but so 
buried among the trees and bushes that they had passed it many 
times before they found it. 

Whilst engaged in exploring 


“ Cragon, et Limyren, Xanthique undas,” 
o> > y > ? 


it was to be expected that they would pay some attention to 
another classical subject, ere, like Caunus, they quitted a locality 
where— 
“ Chimera jugo mediis in partibus ignem, 
Pectus et ora lex, caudam serpentis habebat.” 

Accordingly, when at Sidyma, i in Mount Cragus, they made 
anxious inquiries after “live Lycian lions, necessary elements in 
the construction of the Chimera in its popular form,” but with- 
out success, for neither here nor in any other part of Cragus 
could they hear of any, though leopards inhabit the mountains. 
But they were more fortunate with regard to the flames vomited 
by the monster; for 


“Not far from the Deliktash, on the side of a mountain, Captain 
Beaufort discovered the yanar, or perpetual fire, famous as the Chimera 
of many ancient authors. We found it as brilliant as when he 
visited it, and also somewhat increased ; for, besides the large flame 
in the corner of the ruins described by him, there were small jets 
issuing from crevices in the sides of a crater-like cavity, five or six 
feet deep.”—p. 193. 

We fear the following scientific solution of the phenomenon 
will dispel any remaining illusion, as effectually as the monster 
of old was annihilated by the Pegasus-mounted Bellerophon. 


“ At the junction of one of these masses of scaglia with the serpen- 
tine, is the yanar, famous as the Chimera of the ancients, re-discovered 
in modern times by Captain Beaufort. It is nothing more than a 
stream of inflammable gas issuing from a crevice, such as is seen in 
several places among the Appennines. The serpentine immediately 
round the flame is burnt and ashy, but this is only for a foot or two, 
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the immediate neighbourhood of the yanar presenting the same 

aspect it wore in the days of Seneca, who writes ‘ Leta itaque regio 

est et herbida, nil flammis adurentibus.’ Such is the Chimera— 
‘flammisque armata Chimera’ 

deprived of all its terrors. It is still, however, visited as a lion by 

both Greeks and Turks, who make use of its classic flames to cook 

kabobs for their dinners.”—ii, 181. 

On quitting Lycia, their last look over the scene of their 
labours was obtained from the highest peak of Cragus. Ina 
plain at a height of 4,000 feet, the travellers found many families 
of Urooks, who, according to their annual custom, had brought 
their flocks and herds from the plains to this elevated spot, 
where they pass the summer months, thus escaping the heat and 
malaria of the lowlands. 


“ Leaving our attendants and horses among them, we commenced the 
ascent of the highest peak of Cragus, which rose precipitously more than 
two thousand five hundred feet above this alpine plain. The first half 
of the way was through a thick zone of forest; the remainder was 
among precipices of “bare rock, in the crevices of which lay the 
accumulated snow of winter, furnishing a pleasant refreshment as we 
toiled upwards under a broiling sun. From the sharp and narrow 
summit of this lofty peak, we enjoyed our last look over Lycia ; 
below us lay the whole expanse of the Xanthian plain, and beyond 
we could see far into the gorges and yailahs of Massicytus, now as 
familiar to us as the hills and v alley s of our native land. In the bird’s- 
eye view before us, long journeys of miles and hours appeared as brief 
spaces asunder; and the labyrinth of hills and crags we had so lately 
trodden, seemed levelled into plains and gentle undulations. Such 
is the steepness of Cragus, that its precipices plunge from the snowy 
summit to the sea, and from the lofty pinnacle on which we stood, 
we could see the waves breaking white against its base. This was a 
fine spot from which to bid farewell to a beautiful land; nor did we 
descend without sensations of regret.”—p. 301. 


And here, with equal regret, we also must take leave of this 
interesting subject, not having room to say one word on Lycian 
geology and natural history, which, with the learned dissertations 
on the inscriptions, occupy nearly the whole of the second 
volume. We trust, however, that our remarks and extracts will 
induce our readers to consult the book for themselves. The 
volumes are illustrated by numerous views and ground plans, and 
a general map of the country completes a work which is one of 
the most important and interesting of its class that has lately 
issued from the press. 
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Art. VIII.—The Spanish Marriages. 1. Journal des Debats. 
Paris: 1846. 


2. Eco del Comercio. Madrid: 1846. 


pgp the first parliament after the passing of the Reform 
Act, it was remarkable that no question relating to foreign 
affairs could obtain any serious attention in the House of Com- 
mons. Not merely was the opinion of the country directed to 
the amendment of domestic institutions, and, partly on this 
account, indifferent to such discussions, but a feeling was very 
generally prevalent that our Government had been accustomed 
to interfere too frequently, and oftentimes most needlessly, in 
the intrigues and disputes of foreign courts. We may soon have 
the opportunity of ascertaining whether the electors of 1847 
entertain the same opinions as those of 1832. 

For a long time the newspapers of this country and of France 
have been engaged in a most furious controversy respecting the 
marriage of the Duke de Montpensier with the Infanta of Spain. 
The language used upon our side of the water has been distin- 
guished for its bitterness, its violence, and the coarseness of its 
invectives. Yet people ask,—what does all this mean? What is 
the history of this dispute? Why should the marriage of the 
Duke de Montpensier affect the friendly position of the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France? Why should it be sought 
to array the people of the two countries against each other, 
because a royal duke and a royal princess have married? Surely 
the world must have made little progress in civilization during 
the last century, if the destinies of great nations are to depend on 
the marriages of the members of royal families. 

The facts of the case are involved in much mystery, though, 
substantially, they appear to be represented thus.—During the 
visit made by our gracious sovereign to Louis Philippe, at the 
Chateau d’Eu, having Lord Aberdeen, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in her train, an arrangement was made between 
those royal personages respecting the disposal in marriage of the 
hands of the Queen of Spain and of the Infanta, her royal 
sister. Though neither filled the position of near relatives, yet 
with no uncommon paternal and maternal indifference, the young 
and royal ladies were not consulted in the matter. The King 
agreed that his son, the Duke de Montpensier, should not solicit 
the hand of the Infanta—unless the Queen of Spain married and 
-had issue—provided, that no member of the House of Coburg 
sought the hand of her sister, the Queen of Spain. It is said, on 
the other side, that it was agreed the Duke de Montpensier 
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should not present himself, unless a Coburg offered for the hand 
of the Queen of Spain with the sanction of our Queen. One 
side say, that the Duke de Montpensier was free to present him- 
self if a Coburg appeared. The other side say, that the appear- 
ance of a Coburg was not to set him free, unless such a Coburg 
was supported by England; in fact, that the petty German 
prince was to aspire to the throne of Spain on his personal 
merits! Finally, a Coburg was presented as a suitor, and 
rejected by the Queen of Spain; the Duke de Montpensier was 
presented as a suitor to the Infanta, and accepted. 

Before the marriages were completed a most remarkable breach 
of diplomatic etiquette was committed on the part of the British 
Minister at Madrid, in the publication of a letter—written 
apparently with a view to publication, and seemingly for the pur- 
pose of influencing the Cortes against the marriage. The marriage 
was, however, submitted to the consideration of the Cortes, 
and almost unanimously approved of. Then followed certain 
undignified and petty exhibitions of temper—in attacks made 
by the agents of the British government on the French King— 
in the absence at the Court of Madrid of the British Minister— 
and the absence at the Court of Paris of the Marquis of 
Normanby. 

All these proceedings would be most exceedingly ludicrous 
if they merely affected the parties immediately engaged in 
them; but, considering the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment violated—the danger of allowing state affairs to be debated 
and decided on in France in the absence of Cabinet-ministers, 
and the highly prejudicial effects to both Great Britain, Spain, 
and France which have resulted from the royal and personal 
disputes that have followed—they are exceedingly reprehensible. 
First, Lord Aberdeen is to blame for having permitted her Ma- 
jesty to be concerned in a matter for which he and his colleagues 
—so far as any act was done, or advice was given, or agreement 
made—were solely responsible. He should have counselled his 
sovereign against allowing any personal feelings to be enlisted in 
the disposal of the hand of a Spanish princess. It is not our affair 
as to whom a foreign sovereign or her sister may marry ; it is her 
or his duty to decide that question. If a member of the House 
of Coburg,* or the House of Bourbon, offer himself as a suitor, 
bearing the credentials, interest, and recommendations of his 
family, still the decision should remain with the Court of Spain. 
It is idle to say, the King of the French has violated the inde- 


* It should be remembered that the young Prince of Coburg, if a Pro- 
testant, in order to gain this worldly crown, must have renounced Protestantism. 
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pendence of Spain, if it was pre-ordained at the interview at 
Eu that the Queen of Spain should not listen to the marriage of 
a French prince with her sister, except under a given state of 
things. Independence there could be none, if the choice was to 
be restricted in any direction, or at any moment. 

If our facts are not precisely accurate, and it is not our fault if 
they are not correct, still our reasoning applies to any arrange- 
ment respecting a Spanish marriage made, with the knowledge of 
Lord Aberdeen, at Eu. It was his duty not to have sanctioned 
interference. He should have distinctly declared, that the royal 
family of Spain were free to marry whom they pleased, and that 
the government of Great Britain would continue on the most 
perfect terms of cordiality with any power that should become 
allied to that family. It was at Madrid, and not at Eu, that any 
condition should have been suggested, if the interests of Spain 
required it. The royal family at Madrid, and the government 
there, were the sole and the only authorities to decide or settle 
on any terms connected with the marriage of the members of 
that family. If this had been done—if there had been a total 
abstinence from all discussion respecting a Spanish marriage— 
as there ought to have been—we should have heard nothing of 
the interruption of the cordiality and good feeling which existed 
between the courts of Great Britain and of France, an interrup- 
tion and an evil most injurious to the people of Europe. 

The next step in the affair was a continuation of the fault 
committed by Lord Aberdeen. The strange letter of Mr. Bulwer 
to a member of the Cortes, cautiously and well written, no doubt, 
but having the object to set the Cortes against the marriage of 
the Duke de Montpensier and the Infanta, made its appearance. 
What right has a minister at a foreign court to enter into a 
public discussion on a royal marriage? If there is any reason to 
object to such a measure, it is to the court of that foreign 
power—to those to whom he is accredited—to whom alone he 
ought to address himself. It is his duty to keep aloof from all 
opposition to the Court at which he resides for the purpose of 
maintaining peace and bringing to an amicable issue all differences 
with his own government which may arise. If that Court is about 
to do what is injurious to the public interest of his own country, 
or to violate any agreement it has made, still to that Court, and 
not to the public—through a letter addressed to a well-known 
politician—is a foreign minister bound to address himself. The 
appeal to the people—even in this form— is an act of that solemn 
and high character, that it cannot and ought not to be deputed 
by any government to its minister. If it must be made, it 
should come from the government at home— it is the ultima ratio 
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of a people, expressed through their governors, appealing to 
another people against their sovereign. 

In this case, the interference was the more blameable, for the 
question of the marriage was not ultimately decided by the 
government, or by those who administer the executive power in 
Spain. It was made in order to influence the votes of the 
members of the Cortes. How that body is constituted—whether 
or not it truly represents the opinions of the Spanish people, no 
foreign government can discuss. If from mal-constitution it was 
about to agree to what the British minister disliked, why make 
the semblance of an interference which he must have known would 
be futile? If it was not likely to agree to it, then the remon- 
strance was needless. But, in the former case, our government 
had no right to assume that any legally constituted representative 
authority in Spain did not represent public opinion. How 
should we treat the letter of a foreign minister, published in 
London, on that assumption? How long should we tolerate 
his presence in the country after such a publication? Who is 
there professing the most extreme democratic opinions that 
would read any such letter with satisfaction, or justify it on the 
ground that the provisions of the Reform Act are not sufficiently 
extensive, or that the influence of rotten boroughs, which that 
Act professed to destroy, still interferes with the decisions of 
Parliament? The Queen of Spain acted according to the forms 
of the Spanish constitution—her proceeding received a legal 
approval in the almost unanimous vote of the Cortes in favour of 
the marriage—a vote which was the strongest censure that 
the proceedings of our government could receive. 

It does not appear that the royal negotiators at Eu esteemed 
the treaty of Utrecht to have any relation to their proceeding, 
and they were, perhaps, wise in not paying attention to it. 
The events of a few years after it was made, completely showed 
the folly and criminality of the war which preceded it; and 
nearly every anticipation it was designed to meet has proved to 
have been idle and groundless. 

As, however, that treaty does afford much instruction at this 
time, and has been frequently cited, as though—contrary to the 
fact—it had been violated, the more important events connected 
with it require notice. 

In anticipation of the death of the King of Spain, the first 
treaty of partition was made in the year 1698. It provided that 
the Electoral Prince of Bavaria should have the kingdom of 
Spain, the Indies, the Spanish part of the Low Countries, and 
all the dependencies of the Spanish Crown, except Naples and 
Sicily, Sardinia, and the province of Guipuscoa, on this side 
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the Pyrenees ; Fontarabia and St. Sebastian, Final, and the places 
on the coast of Tuscany called Presidii, all of which were to go 
to the Dauphin, in consideration of France renouncing its claim 
to the succession; and Milan was to be given to the Archduke 
Charles, the Emperor’s second son. 


Mr. Hallam’s remarks on this treaty deserve to be remem- 
bered :— 


“ William IIL, from the reservedness of his disposition, as well as 
from the great superiority of his capacity for affairs to any of our 
former kings, was far less guided by any responsible counsellors 
than the spirit of our constitution requires. In the business of the 
Partition Treaty—which, whether rightly or otherwise, the House of 
Commons reckoned highly injurious to the public interest—he had 
not consulted his cabinet; nor could any minister, except the Earl of 
Portland and Lord Somers, be proved to have had a concern in the 
transaction: for, though the House impeached Lord Orford and Lord 
Halifax, they were not, in fact, any farther parties to it than by being 
in the secret, and the former had shown his usual intractability by 
objecting to the whole measure. This was, undoubtedly, such a 
departure from sound constitutional usage, as left Parliament no con- 
trol over the executive administration.” 


The sudden death of the Prince of Bavaria disconcerted the 
arrangement, and on February 21, 1700, the second treaty of 
partition was signed on the parts of Great Britain, France, and 
the Dutch States. All that the Prince of Bavaria was to have 
had was to be given to the Archduke Charles, the second son of 
the Emperor of Austria; the Dauphin was to have, in addition to 
what had been before proposed, the Dutchies of Lorraine and 
Bar, and the Duke of Lorraine the Dutchy of Milan. The 
Emperor of Austria expected to succeed to all the dominions of 
Spain, and would not be a party to the treaty. The King of 
Spain died November 1, 1700, and, by his last will constituted 
the Duke of Anjou, the second son of the Dauphin, the heir of 
the great territories he had governed. Three powers had par- 
titioned a sovereignty over which they had not a tittle of claim, 
and Louis XIV. preferred the testament of a dying king to an 
arrangement which, though he had sanctioned it, he had no right 
to have been concerned in. The morality of the proceeding is 
to be blamed, yet it may be questioned whether more advantage 
is not gained to the independence, the liberty, and peace of 
nations by the failure, from whatever cause it may proceed, of 
such arrangements made between foreign powers, than by their 
success. In disputes between private persons, neither the obli- 
gation nor morality of similar contracts could be sustained; and 
the law of nations, which ought merely to dictate rules of 
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morality on the largest scale, certainly does not give to them 
any aid. 

That a Duke de Bresson should be found in 1846 to succeed 
the Marquis d’Harcourt of 1700, is not surprising. If no dis- 
gust is shown at intrigues to arrange the affairs of foreign coun- 
tries, the intriguers ought to expect to be defeated by intrigues. 
That the people of this country should aid and support them 
in any resentment arising from disappointment, is an expectation 
which has not the slightest foundation. 

After eleven years of war, peace was made between Great 
Britain and France. The treaty of Utrecht was agreed to in 
1712, and communicated to Parliament in the following year. 
The right of a joint succession to the crowns of Spain and France 
was renounced, though no doubt was entertained, that had the 
opportunity to assert it arrived, it would have been done. 


“In St. John’s earlier letters he talks about a renunciation by 
Philip of the French crown; but De Torcy shows him that such a 
renunciation would be null and invalid according to the laws of 
France, that there, when the King died, the next of blood succeeded 
him on the throne, which he did not hold of the former king nor of 
the people, nor of his own will, but by the right of blood as sovereign 
lord of the kingdom; that these laws could be abolished by God 
alone, and could not be over-ruled by any renunciation, abdication, or 
edict whatsoever; and that, though Philip, as King of Spain, should, 
for the sake of peace, give up his right to France, his cession would 
be invalid, and he would still be King of France, if no nearer heir 
stood before him, by the law of nature and the law of God. In reply to 
this the English secretary had stated, ‘It matters not much to us what 
opinion is entertained in France as to the right of succession, so long 
as we in Britain believe that any one may give up his own right, and 
that the sureties of that cession may maintain the validity of it by 
force of arms. In short, it is Her Majesty’s resolution to have it 
done. 

“ The necessity, indeed, seemed imperative. By succeeding to the 
empire and the hereditary dominions of Austria, the Archduke 
Charles had arrayed against his Spanish claims a host of politicians, who 
had formerly preferred him to Philip ; but death had been still busier 
in the house of Bourbon than in the house of Hapsburg ; the Dauphin, 
Louis XIV’s son, had gone to the grave the preceding year; the 
Dauphin’s son, the Duke of Burgundy, had followed in the spring of 
the present year, and Burgundy again had been followed by his eldest 
son, a child of six years; so that there now remained nothing but a 
sickly child, two years old, (afterwards Louis XV.,) between Philip, 
King of Spain, and the throne of France. Hence the union of the two 
crowns—the Hydra of Europe—seemed almost certain; and, if not 
prevented, a ten years’ war had been useless.”—Pictorial History of 
England, vol. iv., p. 266. 
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Louis XIV. complied, and the renunciation was made ; but, 
let it be imagined that he had refused, and the war to have been 
continued. For what purpose would it have been prolonged ? 
It would have been a war on account of the remote possibility of 
an event which has not occurred during nearly a century and a 
half. What a lesson the lapse of time has taught, and, appa- 
rently, to how little purpose. We obtained the renunciation of 
a crown which would have been claimed, despite of the treaty, 
the moment the opportunity to claim it came. We were ready 
to have continued a war throughout Europe, to prevent the 
assertion of a claim which, for 130 years, no. man has been en- 
titled to advance. 

Is it wise, then, to bring forward this treaty, in order to assert 
the propriety of a similar renunciation on account of the mar- 
riage of the Duke de Montpensier. How many lives stand 
between him and his unborn sons, before the crown of France, 
by succession, could be united to that of Spain? There are two 
sons of the late Duke of Orleans—there are the Duke de Ne- 
mours and his children, the Duke d’Aumarle and his two sons, 
and the Prince de Joinville and his children. They and their 
issue must be extinct before the unborn issue of the Duke de 
Montpensier could succeed to the throne of France. Why, nature 
has made a renunciation in the offspring of the elder children, 
more lasting in the probability of its endurance than any diplo- 
matic engagement which has yet received the signature of kings 
or ministers. The present branch of the House of Bourbon hes 
not reigned for one generation in France, and yet some men dare 
to think of terms on which the succession to the crown shall be 
regulated on the occurrence of an event to which all ordinary 
probability is opposed ! 

The history of the treaty of Utrecht, and that document itself, 
are, however, at this time of no farther importance, than the in- 
struction they afford of the evils of pretending to regulate the 
succession of crowns without the concurrence of the Government 
and the. people whose affairs are interfered with. In the late 
case, there has been no violation of the treaty of Utrecht. It 
does not prohibit marriages between the members of the royal 
families of Spain and France. If the renunciation it contains is 
still valid, this marriage does not interfere with it. 

There is one consideration, however, which ought not to be 
overlooked ;—it is most probable that the issue of the Duke de 
Montpensier will be of Spanish birth and of Spanish education, 
with Spanish predilections ; and that if, in the course of descent, 
the two crowns become united, it would be a Spanish prince who 
would succeed to the throne of France. Such a prince, in order to 
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govern France, must understand the principles, and adhere to 
the practices, of a constitutional monarchy ; he must comprehend 
the value of fixed rules of government, which, in Spain, are now 
unknown, or despised; he must respect opinions; he must 
loosen the trammels on commerce ; he must promote the educa- 
tion of the people; he must know the value of the criminal law 
being distinct, certain, definite in its provisions, and in its exe- 
cution speedy; and, in one word, he must be fitted to govern a 
people advanced in civilisation, and himself be ready to conform 
to the law. No Spanish prince in existence, called on to rule 
France, could understand any of these things; not one of the 
Spanish royal race is capable of estimating the value of the 
institutions of France to which the people are most attached. 
But if the expectation of succession should induce the Duke de 
Montpensier to educate his children, so as to fit them to govern 
in France, great would be the blessings which he and they would 
confer on Spain. In this connexion, which alarms some, there 
appears the hope of the substitution in Spain of better influences 
than now prevail—a firmer rule, and, consequently, more pro- 
tection and security in every pursuit. Either a Spanish prince, 
who shall claim the throne of France, must be able to act in the 
spirit of the constitutional rules of the French government—and 
then he must be more enlightened than Spanish princes have 
been—or he must resign all pretensions to rule in France. In 
the former case the world would gain; for a more abominable 
and execrable government than that of Spain cannot exist, and 
great and beneficial may be the changes which the influence of 
the humane and benevolent Duke de Montpensier may accom- 
plish. He will be opposed by malignant speculators and the 
most corrupt officials; and in resisting them, numerous will be 
the essays on the establishment of French influence which will 
appear. French intrigues will be talked of, as if in Madrid no 
intrigues had ever been heard of; and every change will find 
opponents, though no man will be able to prove that any change 
could be for the worse. 

It is to be most sincerely hoped, that not merely will the 
royal personages, who have been influenced by angry feelings, 
exhibit moderation, and an early forgetfulness of what has hap- 
pened, but that the present Administration will put an end to all 
further correspondence. Too much has been written on what 
should, at an early stage of the proceedings, have been left 
alone. The ouule of this country wish to have a Liberal 
Government ; they are not anxious to be experimented upon by 
the Protectionists ; they wish every thing to be done in Ireland 
which can produce confidence in the law, and security and peace 
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to the inhabitants, and they know that from a liberal Govern- 
ment this alone can be obtained ; but peace with foreign nations is 
an object they willinsiston. The present state of affairs is startling. 
The “ entente cordial” is at an end, without a single man in Eng- 
land, beyond the circle of political life, having any knowledge of 
the cause. Whispers of an intended attempt, on the part of 
Austria, to check the new Pope in the just and excellent reforms 
he is engaged in, and the Treaty of Vienna broken by the Austrian 
occupation of Cracow, are matters of grave import. Would the 
good understanding with France—whose government, beyond 
all others on the continent of Europe, is the most enlightened— 
have been disturbed, if we had abstained from interfering with 
Spanish marriages? Would the liberal measures of the Pope be 
threatened, or the Treaty of Vienna have been broken, if the pri- 
vate family interests of the House of Coburg had been left alone ? 

We protest against the renewal of the practice of William III. 
arranging Spanish affairs in the absence of his cabinet—we pro- 
test against being involved in a dispute respecting a right of 
succession to the crown of Spain, which may never arise—we 
protest against the “ entente cordial” being broken on account of 
an affair, in which the English people neither have, nor feel any 
interest. 

There is much hope that the errors of Lord Aberdeen have 
been checked, and that there is some exaggeration in reports of 
what has lately happened, from the fact of the presence in the 
cabinet of Lord Grey. When the dispute with the United 
States was pending, he doubted whether he could, with satisfac- 
tion, accept office. His reasons were manful, honourable, and 
worthy of a civilised age. He who acted so well then, cannot fail 
to take the right course now—and to repeat the declaration of 
the late Earl, his father, that one of the chief objects of a liberal 
administration should be the preservation of Peace. 
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1. The Countess Hahn Hahn's last Novels. 

Clelia Conti. Von Ida Grifin Hahn Hahn. Berlin. 1846. 

Sibylle. Eine Selbstbiographie. ([Sibylla. An Autobiography. 

By the same.] Berlin. 1846. 
‘In her first passion woman loves her lover ; 
In all the others all she loves is love.”’ 

So says Byron. The maxim, as it thus stands, is more witty than 
true ; but wit, though it be not identical with truth, is so closely 
associated with it as always to indicate its vicinity. It may be too 
much to allege generally the existence of the two phases above men- 
tioned, or even a tendency towards them, in the history of any given 
woman ; but, as regards different individuals of the sex, we may fully 
admit the reality of the distinction so pointedly and happily expressed 
by the poet. It sets before us two strongly contrasted orders of 
character. There are women, in whose finely tempered organization 
the affectionate instincts hold their due pre-eminence over all the 
other faculties, and whose nature finds its full contentment in the 
intensity and unfailing steadfastness of their personal attachments. 
Others there are, endowed with excellent gifts, in ample, but not 
harmonious measure: the balance stands awry, and the result is 
wretchedness. Intellect or imagination predominates in them over 
the peculiar attributes of their sex. They may be loved, and they 
may love again, but not with their whole souls; the capacity to do 
so infers a serene inward repose which their restless heads deny them. 
At variance with themselves, they feel a constant craving for emo- 
tions to fill the void in their bosoms. Some fly for relief to devotion, 
some to literature or art, others cast themselves into the whirl of 
dissipation : all, all in vain! They labour, in their kind, under the 
same curse as Hamlet. In him, an inordinate development of thought 
and imagination dwarfed the power to will and to act; in them, it 
misleads and stifles the pure, simple, holy, instincts of the heart. 
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Clelia and Sybille are types of these two classes of women ; the 
one, a creature of radiant genius, lovely and loving, like Heloise ; the 
other, a being of cold heart and overstrained imagination, yearning 
vainly for an ideal bliss, and disdaining that which heaven abundantly 
offered to her hand; living in dreams, at once enthusiastic and 
sceptical ; suspiciously analysing every good thing within her reach, 
and resolving it into an illusion of the feelings, or an error of the 
judgment. The common charities of life; the duties which she 
fulfilled with exemplary regularity ; a husband’s indulgent tenderness, 
or a daughter’s endearments, to her brought neither peace nor joy. 
Sibylle’s path lay smooth before her, but she stumbled and reeled 
upon it. The world dealt hardly with Clelia, but she overcame all 
outward obstacles, in the faith and might of her pure earnest heart. 
If her sufferings were great, greater far were the blessings she im- 
parted and received. She died young, but not until she had fulfilled 
the end of her existence; living from first to last true to herself and 
to those with whom nature or her own free will had united her 
destinies. 


* All who joy would win, 
Must share it: Happiness was born a twin.” 


The history of Clelia’s childhood is thus narrated by herself. 


“‘ My father was an officer in the Austrian service, and sprung from a noble but 
not wealthy family of Lombardy. My mother was aGerman. He became ac- 
quainted with her at Carlsbad, married her, and took her to Verona, where he was 
in garrison. There I was born, the only child of an unhappy marriage. Each 
had been attracted by the striking beauty of the other; but their characters were 
mutually repulsive. My father was fire, my mother ice; his blood was like 
lava, hers like water. In all probability she had been so startled by his 
dazzling qualities that she mistook the sudden emotion for love. I believe 
that to enable her to enjoy happiness and impart it, she should have remained 
in her north German home; as it was, she did neither. She did not know how 
to deal with my father. Her marvellous beauty always drew him towards her, 
though it could never bind him fast. I know not wherein lay the cause of 
his failing, in eye, temperament, or soul; I only know he paid homage to 
every beauty. My mother possessed that magnet in the highest degree, and 
knew not how to use it. With but a little show of cordiality and warmth on 
her part—with a smile, a word, a kiss—she might have restrained him from a 
thousand volatile acts ; but it was not in her nature, she could not be loveable. 
He was one of those men who will yield anything to affectionate entreaties : 
she never addressed him on any occasion in the language of entreaty. However 
earnestly she desired in secret that he should or should not do anything, she never 
condescended to request, but stated her opinion briefly and coldly, made no at- 
tempt to influence his, and seemed to be utterly indifferent towards him—seemed 
I say, for it was anguish to her heart to think that she was neglected for other 
women, less beautiful and high-souled than herself; for, she was like crystal 
in coldness and purity. Not all her sorrows ever moved her to an explosion of 
jealousy. I believe it would have made my father happy to find her capable 
of jealousy ; but she thought that beneath her, and carefully concealed the 
bitterness of her grief under a show of calm indifference. The consequence 
was, that he thought she «id not care for him, that she even disliked his 
society ; aud so he would leave his home, often when he would certainly have 
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gladly remained in it. Onee I remember my mother saying to me, under 
some unusual impulse of painful feeling :— 

“*Clelia, entreat your father to stay with us!—entreat him with all your 
heart, Clelia !” 

“I did so with the whole fervour of my little heart of eight years; and he 
staid at home. But my mother did not know how to entreat. All this was 
quite unintelligible to me then. I felt pained and confused between my 
parents. My whole love belonged exclusively to my mothet;—I saw her 
always, was continually about her, found her invariably gentle and sad, and 
loved her with a vehemence, the recollection of which even now fills me with 
wonder. I felt instinctively that she was not happy; and as my little un- 
tutored heart was not capella of being the judge between my parents, and as it 
would not rest satisfied with anything short of a positive feeling, it followed that 
my mother became the object of my idolatrous love, whilst I felt almost 
aversion for my father. For me, too, he had moments of impetuous fondness ; 
but as soon as other thoughts and objects entered his head, they in their turn 
engrossed him; he overlooked me then completely, and this was a terrible 
vexation to me. My mother, on the contrary, always treated me with the 
same perfectly equable kindness; she never overflowed with fondness, but 
neither did she display absence of mimd and indifference: she was gentle and 
placid as the Madonna, whose image became so blended in my mind with my 
mother’s, that my childish prayers were always addressed to the latter. But 
I was by no means a happy child, though I had, in so gentle a mother, what 
usually suffices forthe happiness of childhood : the fault lay in the unfortunate 
peculiarity of my own temperament. Not in vain was I my father’s daughter. 
All his fire burned in me: but it was so little responded to by my mother, 
that I firmly persuaded myself she loved me little or not at all. Well, then, 
I was resolved I would warm and win her affections thoroughly; and the 
probability is, that I only made myself extremely irksome to her, for 
mdeed I had but slight means of manifesting the love I bore her. I was 
obedient, attentive, and desirous to learn, and for this she praised me in her 
own way, in a few words; but I distinguished between praise and love, and 
the former did not satisfy me at all. I would be always about her, sit by her 
side, hold her hand, look in her eyes, throw my arms round her neck twenty 
times in an hour, and overwhelm her with kisses, caresses, and endearing words. 
If she was reading, I knelt down before her, and gazed fixedly on her face, 
until she looked up from her book, and her eye rested for a moment u me. 
If she sat at the piano, I would climb up behind her, and enchanted by her 
exquisite voice, | would clasp her neck so tightly as to hinder her singing. 
Whenever she dressed for an evening party—which happened very rarely—I 
used to burst into tears at the thought that I could not see her among the 
finely dressed people, in the brilliantly lighted rooms. Her answer to my 
tears was, ‘For shame, Clelia !’—to my caresses, ‘ That will do, Clelia; do 
not always interrupt me so ;’—and when I knelt before her, it was, ‘ Do not 
be always crawling about the floor, Clelia, like a little dog!’ Once I replied 
to her, lien my head on her feet :— 

“* Yes, I am your poor little lap-dog, mamma, only too glad to lie at your 
dear pretty feet.’ 

“* Stand up, Clelia!’ she said, chidingly. ‘ You must not e rate 80: 
it is near akin to lying. People must never say more than they re be? 

“ But I did really feel towards her the unbounded submissive fondness of a 


dog for its master, and it was not my mother’s reproachful words that grieved 
me, but the thought that I could not convey to her any conception of my love. 

Another time I entered her room just as she had finished her toilette for a 
grand dinner. I see her still before me! She was dressed in violet-colored 
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satin, with diamond ear-rings, and her beautiful arms shone in their marble 
whiteness below the very short sleeves which were then the fashion. I stood 
still for a moment, perfectly dazzled, then flew to her, embraced her, covered 
her shoulders and her arms with kisses, and cried out in extasy,— 

** «Qh, you are too beautiful, mamma !’ 

“* She put me aside quietly, and said, not angrily, but with something like an- 
noyance in her manner,— 

** «Tt is not becoming in little girls to be so forward, Clelia.’ 

“ My father was present at this scene, and feeling for the poor little glowing 
heart so sorely abashed, he drew me fondly to him, and said, ‘ You are quite 
right, my dear. Mamma is too beautiful. She looks exactly like a picture of 
the Madonna.’ 

** * You are both actors,’ she retorted coldly. 

* It seemed so to her, because her feelings were of a different complexion 
from ours; but we did not deserve the reproach—my father no more than my- 
self. He had the quickly excited propensiveness, the feverish susceptibility to 
impressions, that make a man volatile and changeful, so that, in himself, his 
thoughts and actions, he is not the same to-day as he will be to-morrow, and 
was yesterday, His defect was an ungoverned abundance of feeling, not a 
want of it, and he was too much the creature of impulse to be able to play a 
studied part. 

** I wonder that, constantly curbed and restricted as I was by my mother, 
I did not turn from her and transfer my affections to my father. This did not 
happen, and I can account for it only on the ground that I was too like him- 
self in temperament; or else, because I did possess one quality of which he 
was wholly destitute, and which I inherited from my mother: I was true. So 
I continued to love her, passionately and faithfully, but far from happily, since 
I learned gradually to suppress the utterance of my feelings, that 1 might not 
displease her, and to be dumb, when I would fain have wept or exulted aloud. 
I am convinced, it was her purpose to accustom me to a certain inward disci- 
pline, and to quench that impassioned disposition of which she had seen such 
unhappy effects in my father; but it was not stifled, and only burned the more 
intensely, from being compressed and concentrated. Had she left me, unbin- 
dered, to disclose my love in my own childish way; had it been possible for 
her to sympathise with it a little, to express pleasure at it, and to encourage 
me to communicate my thoughts to her freely—oh, I should have been tran- 
scendently happy! As it was, I was outwardly reserved aud demure, and in- 
wardly sad and heavy-hearted. I know not how it would have ended with me, 
had not her sudden death made a total change in my position. She died of an 
inflammation of the lungs, in the full bloom of her strength and beauty, be- 
fore she completed her thirtieth year. I was in my twelfth. The blow was so 
violent, that at first it was more stunning than painful. I became, not exactly 
ill, but sunk in a sort of lethargy, a dull brooding perplexity. Did she love 
me? Did she know how I loved her? These questions rolled mistily through 
my brain, and I did not dare to give them voice, since the very doubt seemed 
to cast a reproach on the dear departed.” 


After her mother’s death, Clelia was placed by her father as a pupil 
in the Ursuline convent. She grew strongly attached to the good 
nuns, and to her young companions. The solemn music, and the 
beautiful poetic symbols and legends of the Catholic faith, opened a 
new world of delight to her ardent soul ; and the problem that had 
painfully occupied all her little life was now resolved—she could give 
her dead mother proof of her unbounded love, by praying with ex- 
tatic devotion to the Virgin for the repose of the departed soul. She 
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would gladly have taken the veil, but for her father’s dying request 
that she would forego that purpose. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
she gave him the promise he required, and would, with as much 
readiness, have consented to die in his stead, had the offer been 
made her. 

Another abrupt change, and a very sad one, now befell the poor 
orphan. Her father had an only sister, whose husband, General 
Baron Thannau, of Inspruck, became her guardian ; and with him 
she left her sunny native land, for the snowy clime of which she 
had shuddered to hear, even from her mother’s lips. It had been 
well for her had this been all ; but the simple, trusting, generous 
girl was removed from her peaceful convent into a new world of 
envy, malice, meanness, and all sordid and odious passions. The 
baroness’s grand object was, to marry off her two common-place, 
waspish daughters ; and Clelia, with her beauty, her enchanting 
voice, and the fortune inherited from her mother, was a formidable 
impediment to the schemes of that worldly woman. 


“My aunt was a woman, such as—I! am glad to think—are not often to be 
met with; bad to the heart’s core. By her voluptuous beauty, seconded by 
her intriguing cleverness, she had, in the beginning of her wedded life, acquired 
so complete a sway over her husband, that at first from blind fondness, and 
afterwards from habit, he saw only with her eyes, heard with her ears, assented 
to whatever she decided, and put himself entirely into her hands in everything 
but what concerned his military duties. She abused her power unsparingly. 
Her heart had certainly never known love, nor perhaps her senses desire—she 
was horribly cold !—but intrigue was the element in which she lived; and to 
captivate men clandestinely, to win them away, if possible, from another, 
or to carry on the secret intercourse amidst the most difficult circumstances 
—these were darling pleasures, from which she never desisted, not even when 
her daughters were grown up: on the contrary, this only added one more 
complication to the game, and made it so much the more interesting. She 
was no longer young, and her beauty was on the wane ; but when she pleased, 
she had so much grace of manner, she was so fascinating and so practised in 
the arts of allurement, that every one owned her charms. With Achatz Than- 
nau (her husband’s half-brother) she was on terms of the closest intimacy, 
which she contrived to conceal with extraordinary adroitness, at least from her 
husband and daughters, under an appearance of half-motherly, half-sisterly 
affection. He was an extremely handsome man, and a gross libertine, 
twelve years her junior. In order to prove how far his passion would go, she 
had resisted him two years, under heaven knows what show of virtue, and 
when at last he had made up his mind to desist from the pursuit, she had— 
jielded. His ardour had by this time considerably cooled ; but her sway over 
im remained the same. All this I should never have known had not Achatz 
subsequently acquainted me with it, and thereby justified in my own eyes the 
secret aversion 1 had from the first felt for my aunt, independently of her 
unkindness towards me. Of her ways and doings I had then no conception, 
and of her feelings this only was clear to me, that she could not endure me. 
She would not on any account have it divulged in society that I possessed a small 
fortune, so much stronger seemed to her the attractive force of 50,000 florins 
than that of her daughters’ charms. I passed for a poor orphan, received into the 
family from compassionate motives ; and my timid demeanour, my plain attire, 
and my willingness to withdraw into the background, gave colour to the report. 
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* . - * + * * * 


A small piano found a place in my little room. I was so much alone that I 
had ample leisure for practice, and my days were almost wholly employed in 
music. In the family circle I was very silent, and always busied with my needle 
or other handiwork. Sometimes I was taken into company, where | almost 
always behaved awkwardly—at least I was invariably scolded, on that ground, 
by my aunt. I had talked too much, or too little; I had bowed to some one 
as profoundly as if I had been saluting a king; or else, comported myself as 
though I had been a queen,—smiling too graciously on one person, and frown- 
ing on another. One day I dressed too negligently, and the next, too coquet- 
tishly. I was on the rack in company, so that I quite lost that natural ease of 
manner, which is the most consummate of all outward graces, and was looked 
on by the people around me as little better than an idiot, an opinion for which 
I cannot blame them. ‘So beautiful, and so stupid!’ I heard a young man 
whisper another, as he glanced at me. He had made two or three attempts 
to enter into conversation with me, but had been unable to elicit from me 
more than a few monosyllables.” 


Achatz Thannau became a suitor for her hand; his brother con- 
sented to the match, and Clelia, whose feelings were quite passive on 
the occasion, was ready to do whatever her guardian desired. But 
there was another party to be consulted—the baroness. Her malice 
was excited to the highest degree, when she discovered the scheme, 
and it was all vented on the poor docile girl, whom she treated as an 
artful hypocrite ; and, charging her with carrying on a guilty in- 
trigue with Achatz, she locked her up alone, for three days, on bread 
and water. 


“* Now should have been the time for me to become fanatically devoted to 
Achatz. But no such thing; quite the reverse. I shed quite as many tears 
in anger, as in sorrow. It is on his account, I said to myself, I am thus un- 
justly treated. Why did he pull me into his room? Why does he always want 
to talk to me? Why does he love me—aye, why does he do that? Oh! if 
I am to be ill-used on his account, I will give him up, that I will. 

** After three days’ confinement, I was summoned by my aunt. She told 
me she knew all; but the marriage could not be. I was too young, Achatz 
had no fortune, and the match was altogether unsuitable. I must change my 
coquettish and hypocritical behaviour, and not think, for the present, of a 
husband ; it was most unbecoming in so young a creature. With these words, 
she dismissed me; and I found on my piano a hurried note from Achatz, 
written in pencil :— 

* * Sweet Clelia, do not let yourself be frightened by that Megera, and do 
not believe her. I will marry you, in spite of everything.’ 

“‘T answered him on the spot :— 

“* But I will not marry you! I have endured too much vexation and 
suffering through you already, and have more to expect. This I cannot bear. 
Marry whom you will; I shall heartily rejoice at your happiness, but do not 
expect it from Clelia.’ 

“This unlucky note I carried about with me for three days, before I could 
deliver it, so helpless and timid was I.” 


Contrary to her former practice, the baroness now resolved that 
her niece should always accompany her when she went into society, 
lest Achatz should have an opportunity of speaking with her alone. 
Clelia was, therefore, ordered to prepare her ball-dress for the next 
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Sunday, though she declared she had never learned to dance, and 
should not know what to do at a ball. No matter! she was to dance, 
if any body asked her, provided it was not Achatz. Whether she 
danced well or ill did not signify ; no one would notice her. But 
the good lady was mistaken : Count Gundaccar Osnat desired to be 
introduced to Clelia :— 


* And Gundaccar spoke to me in Italian ; he was the first that had yet done so 
in Inspruck! It was a near chance that I did not throw my arms round his 
neck in an extasy at hearing once more the sound of my native language. I 
could have shouted for joy, and yet the tears stood in my eyes. I know not 
what feeling of unspeakable gladness possessed me. I know not what we said, 
or how it came about, but I found myself waltzing with him. 

* * ¥ * * * * * 

“ Yes, it was thus we became acquainted—we danced together. To me it 
seemed as if I was dancing into a new, glorious, wonderful life. Everything 
was new and charming to me, and I expressed my surprise with such unbounded 
naiveté, that at last Gundaccar asked in amazement, whether I had lived in a 
cave, like Calderon’s ‘Semiramis?’ I knew nothing of Calderon, and asked 
no questions about him, or his dweller in the cave; hut I told of my convent 
life m Verona, and of the almost as secluded and much more dreary life I led 
in Inspruck; and Gundacear, in his turn, told me of the cheerful life he 
enjoyed in Venice, where he resided in the house of the Delegates, and held 
some official appointment. I did not know what it meant, only I understood 
that he had a distinguished career before him. He was an only son, and could 
his parents have chosen for him, his place should have been nowhere but on 
athrone. He was then nineteen, and a model of young manly beauty. * * 
After midnight the ladies sat down to supper ; the gentlemen stood, and Gun- 
daccar placed himself behind my chair, to wait upon me, as he said. But 
this distressed me exceedingly—that he should stand whilst I sat, and that I 
must besides turn my back to him! I had no desire to eat, and only took a 
few sweetmeats and fruits because he handed them to me. He asked me to 
pour him out a glass of wine, and I did so with pleasure. 

““*Hebe! he said. I was just as little versed in classical mythology as in 
Spanish literature, and had no notion who Hebe might be; yet the name 
pleased me. 5 * * . . + 

** With a heart full of bliss I lay down to sleep that night! It was the first 
day of my life that offered matter for gladsome thought. I did not oversleep 
myself next morning, but went to the mass as usual, and was as intent on my 
devotions as usual, until—I saw Gundaccar leaning against a pillar near me. 
I had related to him my whole daily routine, beginning with the mass ; and he 
had not forgotten it. There was an end to my devotion—my thoughts wandered. 
The name of Hebe occurred to my mind, and the gay music, and the waltz 
that confers the strange privilege of resting on a man’s encircling arm. And 
between all this I thought, O Jesus Maria! he does not pray, I am sure: then 
I will do it for him. But then, in the midst of my prayer, I asked myself, what 
is this stranger to me that I take upon me the care of his soul? I was glad 
when the mass was over and Gundaccar had disappeared. At the holy water 
fount there was a slight throng, and I waited until it should have passed ; 
when suddenly Gundaccar, stretching over the heads of some ladies, dipped 
the points of his fingers in the holy water, and held them out to me. t had 
not perceived his approach, and when I wanted the little service he was there. 
My fingers touched his, and I was not a little shocked when I saw, that instead 
of making the sign of the cross, he put the points of his fingers to his lips. I 
hurried away, my heart beating so that I could scarcely breathe. This emotion 
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was changed into a less agreeable one when I reached home, and Achatz 
meeting me, said eagerly, ‘Clelia, 1 must speak with you alone.’ 

“* Until then I had always behaved towards him like a bashful timorous child. 
Now I awoke at once to self-possession, and answered him calmly : ‘ All con- 
nexion between us is broken off, past and gone. You know it is; my aunt 
has told you so in words, and I in writing. I request, therefore, that you will 
look upon me and treat me as a stranger.’ 

«You are my bride, sweet Clelia, and my bride you shall be !’ he exclaimed, 
and seized my hand—my right hand, with which but just before I had touched 
Gundaccar’s. This was too much! I would not endure it. I flung aside 
his audacious hand with the one I had still at liberty, pushed him back, and 
flew like the wind up the three flights of stairs, to my room, where I threw 
myself on the bed, and washed the hand Achatz had desecrated, in a flood of 
tears. At once he was become hateful to me! At once he was a person who 
should not touch the hem of my garment! The exclusive vehemence of my 
character, which lay dormant so long as there was no object to call it forth, 
awoke again—and now, not in love, but in hate. This may have been unjust 
and unreasonable, but it was involuntary.” 


Next morning she proceeded to the church, in the sure anticipation 
of again seeing Gundaccar ; nor is she disappointed :— 


“I threw myself on my knees with a fervour inspired by thankfulness for 
his presence, and hid my face in my hands to conceal my glowing joy. When 
I rose to leave the church, Gundaccar hastily quitted his place, and stood 
beside the holy-water fount before me. This day there was no crowd at all ; 
no one was there but he and I; and I might very easily have helped myself to 
water : but again he anticipated me, and dipping in his fingers, he held them 
out to me with so imploring a look as plainly showed it was no mere act of 
courtesy, as yesterday, but—more. I could not possibly refuse his humble 
request ; I touched his fingers, and turned away hastily to depart, for I did 
not wish to see him, if he should perchance put his fingers to his lips, as 
before. 

“So passed some days. We saw each other every morning; never ex- 
changed any salutation but with our eyes, never spoke one syllable together ; 
but—I never took the holy water otherwise than from his hand. That almost 
imperceptible contact, light as a breath, and yet mighty as an electric shock, 
transient and fiery as lightning, filled me with an unearthly rapture. I always 
descended the steps of the portico as if it were a heavenly ladder, and felt as 
if I winged my way, not walked, through the streets. It often struck me that 
the Saints must have felt somewhat as I did, when they had a vision from 
heaven. The four-and-twenty hours of my day concentrated themselves in 
the pulse-beat of that second in which I touched the points of Gundaccar’s 
fingers with mine.” 


Another ball takes place ; Gundaccar’s attention to Clelia is re- 
marked, and this leads to a sudden alteration in her aunt’s views. 
Partly from a wish to secure Gundaccar for one of her own daughters, 
partly from pure malevolence, she becomes now as eager to promote 
Achatz’s matrimonial designs, as she had been before opposed to 
them. Meanwhile, the lovers have found means to meet in secret. 
The window of Clelia’s chamber opens on the roof, and Gundaccar 
finds access to it from his father’s house. What immediately follows 
is the eternally-recurring story of Romeo and Juliet. Gundaccar’s 
parents refuse their consent to his marriage with Clelia, who is per- 
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secuted to accept Achatz ; the day is even fixed for the wedding, and 
the lovers resolve to anticipate it by flight. But, Gundaccar does not 
keep tryst. The appointed night—the last before the hateful wed- 
ding day—passes away. Clelia is told that her lover has betrayed 
her. His own father assures her he is actually on his road to meet 
his destined bride ; the unhappy girl is stupified by the blow, and in 
that state she is hurried through the ceremony that makes her the 
wife of Achatz. 

We are now arrived at the second epoch in Clelia’s history. 
Awakening from the trance of despair, in which she has become 
nominally the wife of a man she abhors, her first act is to declare she 
will not acknowledge his surreptitious claims upon her; she will 
regard her marriage as null and void, and be true to Gundaccar. 
She keeps her vow, and offers to purchase her freedom with the 
surrender of half her fortune; but Achatz withholds from her all 
means of escape, and keeps a close watch upon her, hoping that time, 
and his assiduous attentions, will prevail over her obduracy. Ere 
long, Clelia becomes a mother, and her child is the child of Gun- 
daccar. This event, instead of inducing Achatz to dissolve his in- 
auspicious marriage, only hardens him in his purpose. He is now 
actuated by the additional motive of revenge, and for seven years he 
continues to be the inflexible jailor of a woman who despises and 
loathes him. He takes her first to France, and afterwards to Switzer- 
land; gives out that she is labouring under mental alienation; and 
effectually cuts her off from all chance of communicating with any 
but himself and his spies. 

Meanwhile, what had become of Gundaccar? He, too, had re- 
mained faithful to the memory of his first and only love, during seven 
years of aimless and fruitless wanderings. Chance directed him, at 
last, to the villa where Clelia was a prisoner. It was night. He heard 
her voice singing his own favourite air. In a moment he was at her 
window, and in a moment more he was bearing her away with him 
to Paris. He had not wilfully deserted her, on the fatal night when he 
had failed to bring her the promised rescue. The man he had bribed 
to make out a false passport for him, had betrayed him to his parents. 
Countess Osnat was a woman of determination. She immediately 
gave her son an opiate, had him put, while under its influence, into 
a carriage, and set out with him to Moravia, to her brother, whose 
daughter she intended him to marry. On recovering from the effects 
of the potion, Gundaccar insisted on returning to Inspruck. He 
would have palpable evidence of what his mother told him. If Clelia 
was a hypocrite; if she had been intriguing, at the same time, with 
him and with Achatz, and had now married the latter, he would turn 
from her door, and never see her again. His mother assented to this : 
they went to the general’s house, asked for Clelia, and heard from the 
servant that she had departed the day before with her husband :— 


“They immediately resumed their journey to Moravia. Gundaccar re- 
mained gentle, amiable, pensive; he retained the bent which the decisive 
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moment seemed to have impressed upon him. He talked with his mother 
by the way on indifferent topics : on men, things and books,—not a word on 
his inward feelings. This seemed, even to her, unnatural. 

“*Do you — love her so much—this Clelia ?’ she said once, interrupting 
his long, deep reverie. 

“* Yes,’ was his brief reply. 

***« She is not worthy of you; you will forget her, my son,’ was the only 
consolation she could give him. 

““*T will try to hope so—but I do not believe it,’ replied Gundacear, 

nietly. 
Me She tried to talk with him about his future prospects; he paid no atten- 
tion: of his ayocations in life ; he was silent. 

“* But a rational being must have some plan and purpose in life,’ she 
exclaimed, impatiently. 

*«*« When I had one, I was considered irrational,’ he retorted. 

«One must have some wish—some will.’ 

«It is not always easy to compass one’s wishes, mother; and my will— 
you have paralysed.’ 
* * * * . * 

** Gundacear fell ito a sad, futile, dissipated way of life. Indolent, like 
all children of fortune, he expended what energy he possessed in his resistance 
to his parents. It had been awakened in him with his love for Clelia, and 
had become concentrated, or rather petrified, round that love, for it did not 
give him elasticity and power of will. His first ardent wish had not been 
fulfilled ; his first vigorous effort had been baffled, and so there was an end 
for him of wishing and striving. He gave up the helm, and let his bark 
drive as the waters impelled it; he rode, sported, played, and drank ; he lost 
all the ambition that before had fired him at times; all pleasure in his pro- 
mising capacity for painting, to which he had once been so earnestly addicted, 


that he often requested his parents to allow him to adopt painting as a pro-, 


fession. He plunged for a while, with apparent ardour, into those boisterous 
trivial amusements that served to deaden the sense of pain; but the re- 
medy soon lost its power, and he fell into the most dismal apathy and 
weariness of mind. He would have applied himself again to business, but 
he had no longer the perseverance to wrestle with its dry details ; or he would 
have resumed his painting, but there was in him no nervous energy—no 
imagination. His weak and morbidly sensitive nature craved outward excite- 
ments, to relieve him from the wretched feeling of inward vacuity. He found 
them; but the temporary relief, in the end, only aggravated the evil, for his 
health began to suffer; he spat blood, and, instead of sparing his constitution, 
he only gave himself up to greater excesses. Life was terribly indifferent to 
him. He courted dangers, for they afforded him a sort of intoxication. The 
wildest and most hair-brained feats of hunting, and other field-sports, no 
longer yielded him any emotion. He went to Greece, and took part in the 
war of independence ; but his health broke down under the exertion. He 
was ordered home by the physicians; but a winter spent in the mildest climate 
of Europe, that of Cadiz, saved his life. 

** He continued for years at variance with his parents, and had never returned 
to Inspruck.—Count Osnat fumed at his son’s idle, vagrant habits, that led 
to nothing but an enormous outlay of money, and accumulation of debts. 
The Countess was térribly mortified at the utter disappointment of all her 
ambitious hopes; but disappointment in her proud, oat soul, took the com- 
plexion of anger. Gundaccar felt that his parents had reason to be dissatisfied 
with him; but he felt likewise, that all things would have been far different, 
had they not blighted his existence by one fatal error. As almost always 
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happens in such cases, both parties felt more keenly the injustice they 
suffered than that they committed. 


“In this dismal rum of his existence, nothing was left subsisting but his 
remembrance of Clelia Conti. He had loved her—her only; no woman 
before, none after her. None had been mixed up in the history of all his 
reckless follies. Many had tried, but none had succeeded in alluring, not to say 
fettering him. He shunnecthem at first, and soon acquired such an 11] repute for 
rudeness, that they in their turn shunned him still more. The thought of 
Clelia was the only one in his whole existence that was sweet to him. She 
had been false and hypocritical, she had preferred another to him—true ; but 
he had loved her! and during the period of his love had felt more blessedness, 
more vigour of soul, than ever in his life before or after. He had then volun- 
tarily sought that encounter with life and its realities, in which he had 
afterwards succumbed without a blow; he loved her still, because that love 
reminded him of a time in which he possessed his own esteem. He had 
no wish to see her again, for he looked upon her only as Thannau’s wife; at most 
he wished to know whether she had always played a feigned part with him, 
and had never loved him. That appetite for intrigue and doublo-dbslinn 
which he imputed to Clelia, and found in other women, he hated as 
vehemently as it was in his nature to hate anything.” 

Looking round them where to choose their place of rest, the re- 
united lovers selected Paris, for no where could they be sure of more 
privacy and freedom, than amidst the giddy tumult of the great city. 
Safe in the desired haven, their past sorrows were repaid by more 
than a year of serene happiness. One thing only troubled them ; 
Achatz took no steps to annul his pretended marriage, and the 
baroness Thannau contrived to prevent Clelia’s trustee from pressing 
the business on her behalf with any activity. Achatz had lost his 
captive, and was content to let her go, but he had no mind to part 
with her fortune ; but when Clelia offered to resign it all to him as 
the cost of her freedom, he gladly assented to the bargain, and she 
became the wedded wife of Gundaccar. But now came a new 
disaster : Gundaccar’s parents, who had liberally supplied him with 
money whilst he was living with a mistress, suddenly withdrew their 
hands from him when he married. The one they considered a 
transient folly which would wear itself out if left to take its own 
course ; the other they regarded as an intolerable evil, that required 
to be put an end to by the promptest and most coercive measures. 
The young couple were now almost destitute, with barely enough left 
from the sale of their effects, after paying their debts, to secure a few 
weeks’ subsistence for their children. The different effects which this 
heavy blow wrought on Gundaccar and Clelia were in accordance 
with their respective characters. In him it produced utter despon- 
dency, but it roused her to brave exertion. He tried to paint for 
his children’s bread, but heart, head, and hand failed him, and he 
turned again to the fatal solace of the weak and despairing— 


intoxication. Even from this abyss of misery and degradation did 
Clelia save him. 


“In anguish of soul Gundaccar struggled long against the temptation that 
promised him stupefaction and oblivion. He strove against it with the best 
strength he possessed, and, like all weak persons, he found a sort of consola- 
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tion and even excuse in the reflection, that he wanted only the outward means 
and ways to rouse himself to real persevering industry. ‘Had I learned a 
handicraft trade,’ he said to himself, ‘I could set about something that required 
only the spur of outward necessity, but not that inward impulse which I 
cannot create for myself by the mere effort of my will. A cabinet-maker, or a 
turner, or a watchmaker, can ply his calling under any and all circumstances, 
and always find work enough to support his wife and children. But to be 
a painter it is not enough to have expert hands; the intellect and imagination 
must be active and buoyant ; and mine are crippled. Were I constrained to 
physical labour, bodily weariness would smother painful reflection, and that 
would be a welcome beguiling of care. But every other that I fly to yields 
no relief, for the body is a burthen to the soul because it does not do its omg 

* At last his fortitude was exhausted, and with secret horror and despair, he 
had recourse to the means that afforded him a momentary respite, at the 
expense of mind and body. Clelia besought him with every form of 
entreaty and argument she could think of, to pluck up heart, and make some 
attempt to relieve their necessities. If he would only procure so much as 
would take them to Italy. ! 

** And when we get there, what then?’ said Gundaccar; ‘believe me, it 
matters nothing to us where we live: that is the privilege of wretchedness.’ 

*** But we will not remain in wretchedness, my darling Gundaccar, we will 
work our way out of it, and we shall do so more easily in Italy. Have I not 
often heard you wish that you could have made paimting your profession? 
You had all the requisite ability, and nothing hindered you but the little 
indolence common to people of wealth and station. You were not disposed 
to earnest application ; mere dilettantism did not supply you with the requisite 
stimulus.—perhaps too the scenes and circumstances around you were not 
fitted to inspire you. How different would it be in Italy!” 

«The inspiring beauties of Italy’s sky and land would be counterbalanced 
by our penury.’ 

«No, Gundaccar ; under a fairer sky we breathe more freely, and feel more 
strong in the living energy that prompts us to battle with penury till we 
overcome it.’ 

«Yes; when one is hale and strong, Clelia.’ 

*** You will grow hale and strong in Italy. The climate will quicken your 
nerves, and restore health to your lungs. You will be quite a different man 
there, my darling Gundaccar,’ she said, embracing him, with an indescribable 
expression of mingled confidence and pity. 

‘** Hopeful, like an angel as you are,’ he replied; ‘but what can I—what 
shall I do.’ 

*** Finish the pictures you have begun, Gundaccar, send them to a sale-room 
and dispose of them.’ 

“«T cannot complete them. I have lost the leading principle and ground- 
work of their conception, and cannot recover it. Besides, the light here is 
too unfavourable—too dead. What a prospect! black chimneys, dirty roofs, 
and gray smoke, and the dreary, misty, cloudy season !’ 

“« «That is too true,’ she answered, with a sigh. Then, pausing a moment, 
she said, hesitatingly, ‘ But you can sell your finished pictures.’ 

“© You know I have none.’ 

“*Nay; but you have, dear: those yonder;’ and she pointed to three 
exquisite pictures, hanging, without frames, on the bare walls, and gladdening 
the poor chamber with their loveliness. They were three portraits of Clelia. 

In the first she was represented as the Muse of Song, who had raised him by 
her enchantment from his darksome estate into her own radiant sphere. A 
laurel wreath encircled her glorious brows, and her upturned eyes seemed bent 
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on images not to be seen on this earth of ours. The second picture showed 
her as the Angel who had revealed to him a world of love and truth; the 
figure was in the early Florentine style, sweet, simple, modest, and surpassingly 
holy ; the long golden hair falling over it in a shining flood; the hands laid 
flat together, as accorded with the calm prayer of a serene soul—not con- 
vulsively clasped, as in the anxious supplications of sad humanity—the eye 
downcast, gazing from above into a lower region, and resting with heavenly 
tenderness on a beloved object there. The third picture, in the Venetian 
style and costume, was the Wife—only the loved and loving Wife—but even 
therefore the most beautiful, perhaps, of all; a Tieingy Tousttihny lovely 
woman ; not transcendent, like the Muse; not exalted above earth, like the 
Angel, but bathed in such a radiant glory, that the thought inevitably occurred 
to the beholder: ‘ Should the earthly form be consumed in that Promethean 
fire, the Muse would soar out of it to Olympus, and the Angel to Paradise.’ 

““*Clelia!’ cried Gundaccar, his voice trembling with indignation. 

“*] meant only the two first,’ she hastened to reply. ‘No one knows me, 
and the pictures are so beautiful and poetical.’ 

“** Neither the first nor the last!’ exclaimed her husband. ‘ No one knows 

ou! But I know you. It was more with my heart and soul than with my 
Sond and eyes I painted you, and while I did so, I cannot tell what divine 
revelations fell upon me. And shall I now profane all this, and carry to the 
yublic market inspirations drawn from your genius, your being, and your 
beauty ? Oh! you are raving, Clelia.’ 

“* The inspirations which Raffael eaught from the beloved Fornarina made 
him immortal,’ replied Clelia, soothingly ; ‘and Murillo, I have read, did not 
disdain to carry his everlasting works literally to the market. No act of love 
or genius ever profaned the soul of him who performed it.’ 

“*T cannot do it,’ cried Gundaccar. ‘It would seem to me like selling 
my own soul—and for what? For vile mammon.’ 

“* No, Gundaccar, for your children’s bread,’ she said, with a mournful 
smile. 


“I will try to finish the new picture,’ said Gundaccar, resolutely. 
* ” ea * ok * 


“ And he did begin to paint; but he felt so languid, dull and cold, that 
he worked without any spirit. Art will not endure that; it claims to be 
treated with genial warmth. He painted badly. This was the last drop that 
made the cup run over; he no longer resisted the temptation to revive his 
jaded spirits by artificial stimulants. 

“When Clelia was aware of this, she bitterly reproached herself for having 
urged Gundaccar to a point at which his want of energy made it impossible 
that he should maintain a steadfast position. ‘ I should have foreseen ail this, ? 
she soliloquised. ‘He cannot bear this morbid super-excitation; he wears 
himself out to no purpose, and feels himself growing ever weaker and more 
miserable. My God! how will this end ?’” 


She thought of giving lessons in singing ; and her instructor, a 
countryman of her own, anda fervent admirer of her exquisite powers, 
zealously undertook to find her pupils ; but before he could accomplish 
his promise, the two children fell into a slow wasting fever. 


“ She thanked God that her teacher had not yet succeeded in getting her 
pupils, and that she was spared so long the task of giving deliberate lessons, 
under such distracting circumstances. In her husband’s presence she never 
uttered a lament, ot still less had she a word of reproach for him. Once, 


however, she wavered. Might it not have a startling and salutary effect on 
Gundaecar were she to say to him, ‘I know all! 1 am aware of the sad 
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propensity that is making you and me wretched. You cannot overcome it 
alone ;—well then, let us consult together and think how it may be done.’— 
But she recoiled with horror from the execution of the idea.—‘ He would be 
abashed, he would feel humbled and ashamed before me, and that I could not 
bear! any thing rather than that! No, no! my lips shall never utter the 
dreadful word. He shall not surmise that I have detected his melancholy 
secret ; and I will never look upon him or treat him in this respect otherwise 
than as a sick man, for that he is: his nerves are disordered, and they disable 
his will, which has not been habituated to command them.’ 

“Sometimes a thought, that threatened to break her heart, would rush 
upon her, when she involuntarily made a comparison between her own love 
and Gundaccar’s; when she reflected how her love had made her so strong, 
and his had made him so weak, that she was able to be, to do, and to bear 
everything, and he nothing, ‘He does not love me! he does not love me!’ 
whispered a frightened voice within her. But then she threw herself on her 
knees, and her trusting heart replied ‘He does love me. He loves 
nothing, cares for nothing, hopes for nothing but me; he has lost, neglected, 
cast away everything but me. He loves me, therefore he is mine; and because 
he is mine, I must save him.’” 

The rescue came at last. Her Italian friend having found means 
to help her to an engagement as Prima Donna in Palermo, she easily 
obtained Gundaccar’s consent that she should act according to her 
own discretion, and carry out her plans for their common welfare, 
without disclosing their nature to him until they were actually effected. 
With implicit trust he accompanied her to Palermo, where, unknown 
to him, she made her début, electrified the audience, and when the 
curtain fell, and the public, in a delirium of enthusiasm, were cla- 
morously calling for the great actress, she hurried away to throw 
herself into her husband’s arms, and faint upon his bosom. The victory 
was won ; the demon of penury and despair was finally routed. 

Clelia Conti is, in our opinion, by far the best of all Madame Hahn 
Hahn’s works. As regards the talent displayed in it, it is not inferior 
to its predecessors, whilst it immeasurably surpasses them all in truth 
and cordiality. Hitherto the grand aim of our authoress’s writings 
appears to have been the justification of inconstancy ; they all seem 
to have been composed with the distinct and strenuously-pursued 
purpose of showing how sheerly impossible it is for persons of superior 
natures to submit to the ordinary regimen of vulgar souls, and— 


“ Avaler 4 longs traits la constance et )’ennui.” 


She has perseveringly mistaken weakness for strength, an ignoble 
blemish for evidence of innate nobility, and in her ‘Ildas,’ her ‘ Faus- 
tines,’ &c., she has claimed our admiration and sympathy for beings 
who are either contemptible or detestable. It was sad to see so much 
ability so perversely applied; the greater, therefore, is the pleasure 
with which we hail her entry on a new and better path. Clelia Conti 
is Madame Hahn Hahn’s own triumphant refutation of all her former 
heresies. 

It ought not to have been followed by ‘ Sibylle,’ a work that bears 
such an unpleasant likeness in tone to those of the Iida and Faustine 
series, as inspires us with unwelcome misgivings. The conversion, we 
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fear, is not complete; there seems a tendency to relapse. Fatigued, 
apparently, by her first brief and happy effort to pourtray a genial, 
healthful nature, the authoress has again betaken herself to her 
favourite subjects, only the treatment is not quite what it used to be. 
If she dwells with unction on moral deformities and idiosyncracies, 
she no longer glorifies them, but gives them simply for what they are. 
This indicates, at least, a step gained in the right direction. But the 
book is, in all respects, a failure; above all, it has the cardinal fault 
of not being interesting. Sibylle tells her own story, and it is one 
very barren of moving incidents; her own individual feelings are the 
continual theme of her discourse, and, as she is a being with whom 
it is scarcely possible to sympathize, and as there is not another per- 
sonage in the story in whose fortunes the reader takes any concern, 
it is needless to say how tedious is the whole production. 





2. Briefe aus Paris. 1842. Pariser Endriichke. 1846. [Letters from 


Paris. 1842. Impressions of Paris. 1846.] By Karl Gutzkow. 
Frankfort. 1846. 


UTZKOW’S name, at least, is extensively known, and must be 

familiar to those who have never read a line of his works. He owes 
this wide-spread celebrity chiefly to his being “ the best abused gentle- 
man” among the living writers of his fatherland. His incontestible 
merits have naturally made him a mark for envy and malice, and instead 
of deprecating hostility, he has courted it by the acerbity of his learned 
and astute criticism, by his scorn of the idols of the day, and the 
petty politics of literary coteries, and by his stoical determination to 
shape his own path, and walk alone in his own unaided strength. 
He was dubbed by the police of Prussia, in early life, a member of 
“Young Germany ;” but he soon peremptorily disavowed the title ; 
and although in his hot youth, amidst the general ferment excited by 
the French Revolution of 1830, he wrote some rather savage non- 
sense, yet in his maturer years he fully justified his claim to be 
regarded as a man of sober, sagacious, practical understanding. 
Finally, Schiicking, a writer of some authority in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, says of him that, considering the force and variety of his 
powers, he is the most remarkable of living German authors, Be- 
yond this brief notice of the man, we deem no further preface necessary 
to introduce the following extracts from his book on Paris. He 


begins his observations on the French in their great Vanity Fair, 
Longchamps :— 


“ Easter has brought cold weather with it, and a frosty Longchamps, with 
red noses, muffs, and fur capes. The holidays are come too early, before the 
earth has had time to array herself becomingly to receive them. The human 
figures look no better than the Champs Elysées. Longchamps is understood 
to set the fashion. I saw no new ones there to-day ; but to-morrow all the 
Follets, Petits Couriers des Dames, Psyches, &e., will have long accounts of 
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such novelties. I have strong suspicions that, im many a carriage, what 
seemed to be the fair owner thereof, was no more than a lay figure, hung 
with certain shawls, silks, and velvets, for trade purposes. Four young 
exquisites wore hats, made of a ribbed stuff, that looked very ugly, but are 
sure to become fashionable. You can have fine clothes for nothing here, if 
you can undertake to bring them into fashion at Longchamps. 

“There were thousands of persons in the Champs Elysées. The carriages 
formed four rows, two going, two returning, those of the decidedly genteel 
being in the middle. I observe that the Frenchman is, at bottom, very 
servile ; title and rank are everything with him. What, if all the grand cry 
of freedom and equality were an illusion! Democracy certainly cannot 
abolish gentility; but it should make the genteel shy of appearing conscious 
of their superiority. Whichever way one looks about him in this country, he 
discovers social anomalies, that ought not to be found im a land that has 
undergone two revolutions. It is sad to think of the possibility of a third 
taking place here. 

“Of the countless carriages in Longchamps, the greater part are hired. 
Many an article of dress is seen there, of which one may boldly predict that it 
will find its way, on the morrow, to the pawn-shop. * * It is curious that 
every one of these negligently reclining individuals thinks herself the centre 
round which all Longchamps turns. Poor drops in the sea! Behind the 
most stylish carriages, if they have not the privilege of driving in the inner 
rank, follows an advertisement van, or a horseman, with a gorgeous banner, 

roclaiming to the crowd the marvellous news, that ‘In the rue Poissonniére 
lente are to be had at ten francs a pair.’ Custom! custom! is the grand 
end and aim of everything you see here,—not excepting those lovely languish- 
ing eyes, the owner of which, as she reclines voluptuously in her carriage, 
little suspects that her own poetic apparition is closely succeeded by the 
vulgar prose of an English blacking van.” 


France is now possessed with a mania for new systems of philo- 
sophy, and new forms of society; but, as the former are spurious, so 
too must be the latter, which are derived from them. The socialist, 
communist, Fourrierist doctrines, &c., which are at present in vogue, 
are but a modification of the barren materialism of the eighteenth 
century. “I call it,” says Gutzkow, “ a materialism that is based 
on the craving for enjoyment without labour, and I trace its origin to 
the national character.” All France rings with Jeremiades about the 
burthen of toil. Nobody is willing to work, because there are persons 
who enjoy the good things of life without earning them; or at most 
they would like to work—say for ten years—provided they could in 
that space of time accumulate enough to live independently on the 
interest of their capital for the rest of their days. How to become 
suddenly rich, how to acquire, at one stroke, the fruits of a whole life 
of industry, is now the universal problem. It is an opium dream that 
has seized upon the whole people. The popular writers foster the de- 
lusion, for their works abound with the most astounding instances of 
paupers jumping into the condition of millionaires. With what a gov- 
geous profusion do Eugéne Sue and Alexandre Dumas lavish mines 
of wealth on their heroes and heroines! The Bourse, too, has done 
even more mischief in this respect than literature: it offers thousands 
of specious opportunities for creating a capital out of nothing, and 
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achieving that darling object of every Frenchman’s desire—to be a 
rentier. Let the rente be ever so small, if it be only enough to keep 
its proprietor from starving, then is he a happy man; he has no need 
to toil any longer—he is a rentier, and il flane. In former times the 
French took a different course to help themselves to rente—they went 
to war, and served as mercenaries wherever there was pay to be had 
and booty to be won. It was not the love of glory alone that ani- 
mated Napoleon’s armies; they plundered enormously, both collec- 
tively and individually. 

“The greatest incumbrance of the present French policy, the conquest of 
Algiers, would long ago have ceased to press so heavily on the country were it 
not that the civil and military officers regard their mission to Africa as an oppor- 
tunity of making fortunes there, after the manner of Roman proconsuls. An 
important case was tried a few years ago, in the course of which it appeared in 
evidence, that Louis Philippe himself, who is knowing in all matters of rentes, 
gave a general an appointment in Algiers, with the advice that he should re- 
trieve his shattered fortunes by the means his position there would afford him. 
Ambition animates the educated in France, love of lucre the masses. Hence 
the desire for war felt by so large a of the community, for war for its 
own sake, no matter on what ground.” 

Notwithstanding the restlessness of the French temperament, its 
fickleness, and its appetite for new emotions, Gutzkow is greatly struck 
by the disciplinable instinct of the people. “Look,” he says, “ at the 
crowd collected at the doors of a French theatre—how quietly and 
orderly they take their places en queue! Compare their staid be- 
haviour with the pushing and scuffling of an English or a German 
crowd in like cases. The Frenchman is always ready to follow any 
leader who has energy enough to claim command. The man who 
cannot read is led by him who can; he who does not think himself 
qualified to be an officer serves cheerfully in the ranks.” The bold 
assertion of an individual opinion at variance with that of the majority 
is a rare thing in France. The fact has been often noticed by ob- 
servers of all shades of thinking, and has been by some ascribed, in 
part, at least, with considerable probability, to the system of centraliza- 
tion, and the minute interference of authority in all the concerns of the 
public. Where everything, down to the most ordinary routine of parish 
business, is prescribed by the higher powers, the subject can have no 
opportunity of acquiring that practical readiness and self-reliance, 
which are the growth of independent municipal and local institutions. 


“Tt must be admitted that the Orleans dynasty has been a misfortune for 
France. It is true that so too were the Bourbons, and perhaps in a still 
greater degree : true that these unroyal sons of Orleans may have saved France 
from anarchy in the first years after 1830, but this was a purely negative merit, 
and what is worse, it was their only one. * * * At first the July throne 
was to be a monarchy, surrounded by republican institutions. That was a great 
farce. The republican institutions gradually dropped off, and the throne alone 
remained. The rancour and madness of party spirit sought year after year to 
kill the king. Every one feels abhorrence for the murderers, and pity for their 
intended victim; nevertheless we cannot regard the luck of always escaping, 
unscathed, as a merit in the house of Orleans. 
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“This dynasty stands really on alien ground in France. I have said that 
Louis Philippe fears the French ; high functionaries of state have assured me 
that he despises them. He has grown quite out of sympathy with his French 
native land; he has always felt ill at ease in that turmoil of passion and 
ambition, and has lapsed with his whole family from all moral confederacy with 
France. Louis Philippe, a worthy honest man (? ), was never fashioned for a 
ruler. He throws aside his dignity, and, like an anxious dramatist who 
trembles for the success of his piece, he has a shake of the hand for every- 
body, from the leading tragedian to the scene-shifter; he would fain gain the 
good will of the French people, as a diner-out buys the civility of servants, by 
sipping a few coins into their hands; he comes to no fixed resolution, no 
system; the sum and substance of his doctrine is this, that he himself is an 
embodied principle,—his life a moral necessity ; and it is enough for him, that 
he exists, vegetates, and keeps his ground as long as possible. Can this be 
called reigning? Is this policy ? 

“ There was something royal in the Bourbons. They were hurled from the 
throne, and driven out of France ; but, even in the misery of exile, they played 
out their native part with dignity, nay, even with ludicrous dignity. They re- 
turned to France, resumed the throne with the easy pride of men to the manner 
born, and ruled, badly indeed, but with a certain energy and self-reliance which 
is wanting in the house of Orleans. The Bourbons never ceased to be French ; 
they took the old France away with them, and brought it back when they re- 
turned, with its hair-powder and patches, no doubt, its vices, prejudices, and 
antiquated aristocratic humours,—but, likewise, with all the national pride, the 
old chivalric grace, the imperturbable confidence in the durability of the Most 
Christian Monarchy, the pride in France’s tried strength, in France’s never- 
exhausted resources. Of all this, the Orleans dynasty possesses not a particle. 
Its movements are uncertain, its steps feeble, its repose unassured. Its foot 
strikes no thousand-year-old roots into French soil, but steals timorously 
along over its dust; it has no trust in the people,—none in itself; it has no 
past, no future ; it resides in the Tuilleries, not as proprietor, but as a tenant. 

“ If the true art of government consists in giving a legitimate form, and 
opening a legitimate path to the impulse of an age or nation for change, inno- 
vation, and increased welfare, then has nothing been done in France to further 
this true policy. > - “ > A trusting confidence in the great 
affairs of mankind should be the banner of this policy. Where has the 
Orleans dynasty displayed this confidence? Where has it set up this banner? 

“‘ Not a single great act has ever emanated directly from the king. All the 
impulses he has immediately given have been negative, not one of them creative 
or animating. The Bourbons chose the Jesuits and the ultra-royalists for 
their counsellors; the public knew how they stood with them. The strife 
against them in the chambers, the professors’ chairs, and the press, was open, 
free, and hearty; a strife that called ae and the higher qualities of 
men’s characters into play, and not as now, only intrigue. The strife of those 
days exalted the nation, and gave a loftier tone to education and morals; it 
made possible a revolution like that of 1830, which could so remarkably re- 
strain itself within the bounds of magnanimity—of self-command. Now the 
court fluctuates from one party to another; the young princes pull long faces, 
because they are denied recognition in Russia; the ladies shed tears at the 
spiteful wit of the Faubourg St. Germain; the king himself receives the doc- 
trinaires to-day, the Thiers party to morrow; would gladly squeeze the hand of 
Odillon Barrot, and would have no objection to come to terms with Mauguin, 
Cormenin, or the Charivari. Not one living statesman in France knows how 
he stands with Louis Philippe; nor is this to be imputed to the king’s clever- 
ness, but to his instability. One comes, another goes; they all profess their 
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alacrity to uphold the welfare of the monarchy, and the king vacillates be- 
tween them. ° . ” . - 

“ If we inquire into the nature of the means by which Louis Philippe has 
hitherto neutralised parties,—what is it? An indescribable selfishness, that has 
spread from above downwards to all parts of the body of the state, so that, in 
every function, each part regards only itself, and the general body lies para- 
lysed. a - ’ What France is now sufferimg under, is 
not the exhaustion of its resources, nor the perturbation of party, nor the in- 
trigues of its ambitious statesmen,—but it is the spirit of fear, distrust, and 
dissimulation, the hireling temper, the want of self-reliance, and the cringing 
habits with which it has been infected from above. And all this in a people 
that has such an eagerness to be busied, or at least amused ; in a people that is 
prone to obey so sohmniasiely, if only itis commanded with energy; in a state, 
which, fhrough its unity, is the most governable in the world, China, perhaps, 
excepted. All Paris is like the Palais Royal,—its animation is gone. There 
are fine shops, where no one buys anything, but only lounges past them ; eat- 
ing-rooms on the first floor, and coffee and newspaper-rooms below.” 


This is a cheerless picture for those whom it more immediately 
concerns, but one from which foreigners will not fail to extract com- 
fort. They naturally enough argue, that the depression and enerva- 
tion of France bodes well for the peace of Europe. “This may be all 
very well,” says Gutzkow, “and far from desiring to stir up the German 
press against Louis Philippe, I congratulate his native land on the 
opportunity it has derived from his system to refresh itself by repose.” 


“One thing, however, I must remark ; history proves that every anomalous 
departure from the natural course of things, only leads, sooner or later, to a 
more threatening revulsion towards the re-establishment of the normal condi- 
tion. The present enervation of the French will have its revenge. Yes; I am 
even of opinion that the mutual relations of nations stand on a sounder foot- 
ing, when each is free to enjoy the use of its natural powers. That France 
should be proud and vigorous does not necessarily imply that she should be 
warlike. A nation may have the faculty of pursuing an active career conceded 
to it without putting a sword into its hand. The range of ideas in the nine- 
teenth century is so copious, the field for a policy that should walk in the light 
of our age is so extensive, that the bounding pulse of the national heart may 
well be aroused without any beating of drums. The possibility of doing this 
has not been comprehended in that huckster-like balancing of interests by 
which France has been governed since 1830. The nation has been kept quiet 
for the time by this policy; but, soon or late, some cry will break this lethar- 
gy, some spark will kindle the silently accumulating fuel.” 


It argues ill, our author thinks, for the constitutional system in 
France, if all the bulwarks that have been erected against the revolu- 
tionary flood break down as rapidly as the Chamber of Deputies has 
done. The disrepute of this body has incredibly augmented within 
the last four years; and, with the exception of the bankers, stock- 
jobbers, and stockholders, who universally imagine that their own 
prosperity is the prosperity of the community, it is no longer looked 
up to with deference or interest by public opinion. 

“Its strength is broken; death has struck down some of its best pillars, and 


others have become impaired by age. Those who, like Berryer and Lamartine, 
should have shone conspicuously, by force of character, when it was no longer 
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possible for them to achieve great things by their oratory, have exhibited in- 
credible weaknesses. The only vigorous, informed, impassioned leaven of the 
Chamber is Thiers ; but all the world knows that his individual self is the only 
thing for which he now and then blows up a sort of storm in that little stand- 
ing pool. In Guizot and Thiers there stand mutually opposed, not two prin- 
ciples of government, but two methods. The one is disposed to go slowly and 
cautiously along, the other a little faster. They bid against each other to the 
King only as to which will serve him best. In Thiers there is more of the 
fiery Frenchman than in Guizot, in whom there is something of the Calvinistic 
strain, something that savours of the Genevan school. This slight shade of 
difference apart, the course of things would be almost the same under the one 
as the other, at least so long as Louis Philippe lives. 

‘The other elements of a Chamber, based on taxation, a Chamber more 
than a third of which consists of public functionaries, officers, and other sub- 
ordinates of the government, are not of a nature to excite any lively admira- 
tion for the representative system, excellent as it is in its pure and genuine 
character. A seat in the Chamber of Deputies is become a position of emolu- 
ment; not that the taint of corruption imputed to this institution, is to 
be understood in the gross literal sense; no, the bribery is of a more 
refined sort. The deputy must bestir himself in the capital for the benefit 
of his province and his constituents; he is so near the ear of government. 
The government wants his vote, and he sells it on consideration of a place 
or two for his relations, a favour to his friends, an admission to a first 
subscription for a new railway, or any one or more of the thousand op- 
portunities a ministry possesses for using its divining rod and discovering 
precious metals under the common ground of life. Guizot, a conscien- 
tious man, is not the inventor of this subornation. No, the venal eagerly 
offer themselves for sale, they put the pen into the hand of the passive 
minister, and he has but to ueuthe his name. They have opportunities for 
benefiting themselves, their constituents, relations, and friends; and the 
philosopher, smiling at first at human frailties, comes at last to despise them 
as he gratifies them. But if the system does not accord with Guizot’s character, 
it does so with his master’s, who is well versed in scrutinising the passions of 
men, and turning to his own advantage the earthly complement of God’s 
image. 

After the king’s death it will be impossible to uphold the present Chamber 
of Deputies; which has become a mere trick-working machine in his hands, 
by means of which he contrives to govern France with apparent equity, but 
entirely in accordance with his own will and pleasure. Should Thiers or La- 
martine then come to the helm, they would find themselves mistaken if they 
reckoned on meeting in the Chamber with the same elements as those with the 
nature of which they have made themselves so familiar by the study of sixteen 
years. An altered electoral census would suddenly set before them another 
generation, fashioned to new views, and other principles than those of the old 
performers in the comedy of ‘The System.’ This change in the electoral 
census will probably be proposed by the Regency itself; and forms perhaps a 
clause in the testament which the king will bequeath to his sons and grand- 
sons. The first King of the French has studied history, and has long been a 
silent observer of the manner in which ae rise and fall. He will, no doubt, 
have learned from the old dynasty the usual practice of new reigns to meet the 
natural wish for change, and he will have instructed his son accordin ly. 
Harmless internal reforms divert public attention from the perilous gent of 
foreign politics; and what is there that can be changed with greater facility 
than this Chamber of Deputies, which has none of the prestige of an ancient 
venerable institution? If any of the foreign cabinets look forward to the king’s 
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death as to the opening of a lion’s cage, let them advise the Duke of Nemours 
instantly to seize the expedient of electoral reform; it will meet the restless 
and dangerous craving after some sort of new thing, busy all parties in the 
country, give the French in reality the increased freedom they deserve, and 
protect other nations from any outbreak of that arrogant and aggressive = 
that might again possess I’rance, when suddenly left without a master; for I 
am not disposed to expect any thing salutary to Germany from what France 
calls her glory, her national honour, and her freedom.” 


Being in Paris at the time of Lecomte’s attempt on the king’s life, 
our author was shocked to see the apathy manifested by the public. 
He remarks on this subject :— 


“ People say that the king is much beloved in Paris. I will not contest the © 
point, I will not discuss the opinion of his political opponents, who call him a 
traitor to the maxims and men who put him on the throne; and I will even 
say that it is not to be expected of a man of his years, and whose course of 
life has been such as his, that he should wear the poetic, grand, and genial 
»hysiognomy which unhappily we so sorely miss in almost all living sovereigns. 
| repeat, that all Parisians who live in dread of émeutes, of the breaking of their 
shop-windows, and of the reduction of the rate of interest, behold in the king 
their staunchest support. He is liked, therefore ; but this I can aver, that the 
expression of that liking is the coldest and tamest that ever was witnessed. 

“It was the first of May, the king’s féte day; the weather beautiful. A 
heavy rain had quickened the vegetation in the garden of the Tuilleries, and 
filled the air with the fragrance of the blossoming trees. A soft moonlight 
evening followed; the king was to appear in the balcony of the chateau, and 
more than ten thousand persons had been admitted by special tickets into the 
smaller garden. The regimental bands played under the balcony. At last 
appeared the king, who so recently had had another escape from assassination. 
With him were his two grandsons, the Comte de Paris and the Duc de 
Chartres, and the Duchess of Orleans now and then joined the party. 

“In the ministerial papers appeared the following statement: ‘ Immense 
acclamations filled the air. Never was the royal family so received ; never were 
the cries of Vive le Roi! so prolonged and vehement. Enthusiasmwas carried 
to the highest pitch.’ 

“Not one word of this is true. The vast crowd was silent for a whole hour. 
The king appeared in military uniform, with a three-cocked hat, a tall, gaunt 
figure, altogether unlike the usual stout, plump, portraits of him, with white 
whiskers and the infirm carriage of a very old man, for whom we felt twofold 
compassion in presence of that cold insensible crowd. Not a man of them 
raised his hat, whilst the king was incessantly taking his off and bowing. 
Three or four persons, commissioned for the purpose, shouted Vive le Roi! 
No one responded to the ery; the king sat down. Sentinels were posted, of 
course with loaded weapons, on all the adjacent roofs and galleries, for it was 
a daring act of the king’s to expose himself so openly. His little grandsons, 
designated, in the official newspaper style, /’avenir de la France, beat time to 
the music. ‘The king encouraged them to do so; it gave them a gay, saucy, 
perhaps martial appearance. It lasted much too long for a spontaneous im- 
pulse, this time-beating ; children soon tire of such sports, but the Comte de 
Paris durst not cease, he was obliged to work on unceasingly at his enforced 
musical programme. The Duchess of Orleans, who has learnt what is called 
in France, s’effacer, to make herself small, did not remain long on the balcony, 
but slipped away as soon as she could. But the ‘immutable thought’ (pensée 
immuable) held on. The claqueurs of the police again jouel Vien le Roi! 
Again he stood up, took off his hat, and bowed smilingly. Dead silence as 
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before, no response. Vive la Reine! some one shouted, and still there was 
silence, and when at last the ery was given out of Vive le Comte de Paris ! the 
farce was dissolved in laughter. And this was the scene of which the Journal 
des Debats said, ‘ Immense acclamations filled the air,’ &c. 

“So much of Paris as was not present, the provinces, the electors, foreign 
nations and foreign courts believe these words. When I recounted what I had 
seen to a banker, he answered coolly—‘ People do not shout in France. 
When there is no hissing, it is just the same as if every one had shouted.’ 

“This, I own, astounded me. Our warm, strong-beating German heart! 
Our enthusiasm for all we love and reverence! The d/asé Frenchman lets 
the claqueur shout, and joins tacitly in the applause, inasmuch as he does 
not hiss. 

“I should like to know whether Louis Philippe views the matter in the 
same light as does his banker. Would not a little more love and affection be 
welcome to him after another attempt on his life? Or do we Germans take 
too sentimental a view of such matters? It may be so; for, while we were 
thus reflecting, one of our party had his pocket picked.” 


Gutzkow had two or three interviews with Thiers and Guizot, and 
sat at their tables. He appears to us to have taken a pretty accurate 


measure of the personal and political character and circumstances of 


both statesmen. Of the former he says, that his preconceived notions 
were not disappointed on nearer acquaintance,—a thing which does 
not happen in the case of a great man. 


** Thiers is unquestionably one of the most remarkable phenomena of our 
time; a journalist who plunges into the torrent of a revolution, and is borne 
along by it to become twice prime minister of one of the first nations of the 
world. One is astounded at the circumstances that could have produced so 
singular a result, and still more at the talent of the man who contrived to avail 
himself so dexterously of those circumstances. - ° To me, 
too, there is something exceedingly surprising in the fact, that Thiers owes his 
fortune, not toa lucky star, not to any vast comprehensive genius he possesses, 
but to a single personal accomplishment—the gift of oratory. I confess, I am 
shocked by this discovery. . = Thiers said, ‘Our Chamber 
likes to be entertained; it is made up of people who cannot bring themselves 
to endure being bored for the good of the country. Whoever would make 
sure of them, must amuse them.’ And, in fact, Thiers commands the 
Chamber by amusing it. - It was not the genius of this 
statesman that transferred him from a fifth-floor lodging to his splendid man- 
sion in the Place St. George, but his talent. Talent is always more pros- 
perous in France than genius ; perhaps it is so all the world over. 

** So long as the kings of France are dependent on their ministers, and 
these again on the chamber, the career of a Thiers may be re-enacted in every 
session. A young deputy ascends the tribune for the first time. He waits five 
minutes, until the noise made by the prattling representatives of the nation has 
subsided, takes a few sips out of the glass of eau sucrée beside him, and begins— 
* Messieurs!’ First, the audience criticise the tone of his voice, then his 
dialect,—is he from the north or the south? Then they note his action, his 
pauses and intonation, then they pass insensibly to the consideration of his system, 
and finally of the view he takes of the matter inhand. If the latter, though not 
correct, is acute, if he displays wily turns, if his language is free from the 
common-place phrases of the bar or the lecture-room, if it have none of the 
frothiness of Odillon Barrot, or the hard, dry style of an uncouth republican ; 
if the voice, the delivery, the manner find favour, and if, besides all this, he 
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has a prompt and pointed reply for any passing remarks by which he may be 
interrupted, why then his fortune is made. Before the speech is yet concluded, 
the king is already informed that a new genius has arisen. In the evening he 
is spoken of in all the journals. The ministers would think themselves fortu- 
nate to have such an orator for their champion ; and in the next arrangement 
of a cabinet, France has acquired a minister who, but a few years ago, lived 
by the favour of a bookseller. 
* * * * * * * 

“If, in the course of his Napoleonic studies, Thiers gradually became so 
enamoured of his hero that he began to imitate him, and brought it to such a 
pass, that he was ready, if war broke out, to seize the truncheon and put him- 
self at the head of the army; on the other hand, nature had unquestionably 
already impressed upon him an outward affinity with Napoleon. He looks like 
the Corsican. The form of his head and the rounding of the chin bear a strong 
resemblance to those of the bronze Napoleon. The keen falcon glance is con- 
cealed by spectacles. His hair is gray; in other respects he is a hale and 
young-looking man of forty. He is so short of stature, that he must always 
ook up when he is speaking. He is fond of sitting on the arm of a chair, and 
collecting a group of hearers round him, to whose remarks he listens with great 
affability and good humour. Thiers has not contracted any ministerial airs. 
He still retains all his southern flexibility of manner, the bonhommie of a good 
fellow (eines guten Jungen), the cordiality of aroturier. One likes him because 
he is natural. 

“* | was not much interested,’ said I, ‘in the subject of your yesterday’s 
speech on the harbour of Algiers; I only admired your method of treating it, 
and your oratorical powers. It is true, your colleagues in the chamber make 
it an easy thing for you to hold your ground. I never heard worse speaking 
than that of the gentleman who preceded you, M. de Corcelles. 1 cannot 
understand how a man of honour and feeling can ascend the tribune, and 
deliver an harangue that is listened to with the most utter indifference.’ 

“«* These people make their speeches,’ replied Thiers, ‘ not for the chamber 
but for the electors, who read them in the papers, give them in imagination 
=— action and delivery, and rejoice in having sent so clever a deputy to 

aris.’ 

“* What is the secret of the orator’s art?’ I resumed. ‘I believe it is 
nature. One should have clearly defined thoughts to utter, and should say no 
more than is necessary. * * The debate of yesterday was very 
stormy.’ 

“* Stormy? I thought it very quiet, almost sleepily so.’” 


Allowance must be made for diversity of habits and tastes. Gutz- 
kow might reasonably call a debate “stormy,” in which a fierce 
exchange of personalities took place between Thiers and Soult, each 
charging the other with habitual disregard for truth. Gutzkow pur- 
sued the conversation by remarking :— 


*** T admire the calmness with which you encounter opposition.’ 

*** One learns to do so as a minister: one must also acquire the habit as a 
parliamentary one. All this roaring and screeching is mere wind. If you take 
it quietly, and smile, you remain master of the field. The chamber is like 
every large body ; it is as childish as the audience in atheatre. The finest 
things, if badly played, are hissed off. Ces messieurs are all very wise legislators, 
but, collectively, they have all the defects of a pit audience.’ 

“** That confirms me,’ I subjoined, ‘ in the belief, how much a good deputy 
may learn even from a bad actor. It struck me, during yesterday’s debate, 
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that these gentlemen were not familiar with the simplest rudiments of the art 
of dealing with a multitude. They did not even know how to enforce silence. 
The worst actor knows that. If he is in the middle of a sentence, and people 
are talking in the boxes, clapping doors, or showing in other ways their impa- 
tience of his bad performance, what does he do? He suddenly stops speaking. 
Every one sees, every one hears this. The actor is silent. Why is he silent ? 
All eyes are bent on him, a deep stillness ensues, and the cunning player pro- 
ceeds uninterruptedly with his part.’ 

“* Very true,’ said Thiers. ‘ When I want to procure silence, I very often 
adopt the expedient of uttering a gross paradox. That brings the uproar to a 
climax. I let them all shout until they are tired ; it gives me time to recover 
my breath, and presently the noise subsides, for every one is curious to know 
how I prove my proposition, and the chamber is all attention.’ ” 


The conversation next turned on language. Gutzkow remarked 
that German is very ill-adapted for oratory. 


“« The English tongue,’ he said, ‘is as natural as passion itself. French is 
the language of conversation, of mutual understanding and amiable persuasion. 
The German language, though our poets find in it a free stream of abounding 
beauty, is yet far too abstract for ordinary purposes; it expresses nothing right 
out, is full of paraphrases, and is far too much a curial language to be all the 
orator requires. The same thing may be said of our historical style.’ 

*** You would soon have both an historical style and a language of elo- 
quence,’ replied Thiers, ‘if Germany was in full possession of free institu- 
tions. Good speaking can only be found where there exists the right of 
—s freely. History can only be written where men can make history. 

he mere scholar can do very well as a collector of historical materials; but 
to scrutinise, sift, and embody those materials belongs only to the scholar, 
who is at the same time a statesman. Machiavelli and Du Thou were states- 
men ; therefore they had an historical style.’ ” 


There is a very great difference, as our author remarks, between 
the manner of proceeding of a French and a German historian. The 
latter, when he meditates the production of some magnum opus, first 
spends ten years in piling up a mountain of materials: another ten 
years are employed in reading these: and, in the course of a third 
ten, he puts them into shape, and gives them to the press. They 
manage the thing much more conveniently in France, and, to a certain 
extent, in England also, where the drudgery is done by young litte- 
rateurs and steady old factotums ; whilst the author reserves to him- 
self only the intellectual part of the labour. But, besides this 
difference as to outward method, there is another inward and radical 
difference, which we have never seen more happily symbolised than 
in the words of Baron Arnim :—“ A German, an Englishman, and a 
Frenchman were severally required to portray a camel. The 
Frenchman went straightway to the Jardin des Plantes, and on 
the following day produced a clever, though not perfectly accurate 
sketch of the camel. The Englishman set out with the first steamer 
for the African desert, carefully observed the camels he saw there, 
made drawings of them, and, after some months, completed a picture 
of the animal, true to the very life. Meanwhile, the German had 
shut himself up in his study, in order to construe the camel out of the 
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depths of his own moral consciousness.* According to the most 
recent authentic intelligence he is still at it.” 


Guizot’s opinion of Thiers is thus reported from his own lips :-— 


“«M. Thiers, my indefatigable rival, has the misfortune with all his talent to 
be only an imitator. At one time he imitates Louis XIV., at another the 
Jacobins ; to-day the Directory, and to-morrow Napoleon. It seems as though, 
notwithstanding his knowledge of the modern history of France, he has no 
other way of helping himself out of a difficult case than by asking himself, 
‘How would the monarchy, how would the republic, how would the empire 
have acted under these circumstances?’ There is much truth in this remark. 

“ Louis heey Molé, and Guizot, each lost his father by the guillotine. 
Louis Philippe fears the French, Molé flatters them, Guizot despises them. 
Not one of the three manifests towards them oblivion of the past—forgive- 
ness—love. 

*“‘ Guizot has seen great, but assuredly no virtuous times. Why then hate 
ours? That fine soul that could read, with steadfast voice, out of Bossuet 
to his dying wife,—that manly spirit that could restrain his tears as he cast the 
first handful of earth on the coffin of his son,—why thus filled only with dis- 
trust towards the age, towards a whole people? Does faith in mankind vanish 
with youth? Are they alone wise, they alone worthy of esteem, whose heads 
are whitened with the snows of age? Were it possible to blend Guizot and 
Lamartine together, there would not perhaps be a majority in the Chamber, 
but a majority there would be in the hearts of all who see in politics the suit 


which man has been carrying on with nature for thousands of years past, with 
no prospect as yet of winning.” 


Our author reports an amusing lecture given him indirectly by Cor- 
menin (Timon), the celebrated pamphleteer, on the terrible prolixity 
of the German writers. Taking up a big book by Lamennais, and 
a very little one by himself, Timon began thus:— 


“* Such a book as this, look you, is far too big. It is a capital book by all 
means, but who reads it? Who buys it? Who has time and money enough ? 
The great thing is to operate effectively on the people. Look at this slender 
little book. It is cheap, and can be read quickly. Many thousand copies are 
dispersed over France. To-day, the little thing appears in Paris ; to-morrow, 
it is in the provinces. One must write pamphlets that can be understood by 
the academician and by the vinedresser, books that will lie on the boudoir- 
table and on the poor man’s chimney-piece, that can be carried in the pocket, 
and read during a walk in the forest, ks that do not give us too much to 
retain in mind, and therefore not much to forget. ray recommend all 
German writers to work in this way for the people. C’est la propagande la 
plus sére, la plus sincere.’ 

“| hereby do it solemnly. 

“ But there is one thing friend Cormenin forgot. In France, it is necessary 
to make books as small as possible, inasmuch as the reading of them isa 


matter of such difficulty among the populace. To read the little book on 


* “Um das Kameel aus der Tiefe seines sittlichen Bewusstseins zu construi- 
ren. There are multitudes of German metaphysical words and phrases, for 
which it is impossible to find equivalents in English, and this ‘ sittliches 
Bewusstsein’ is one of them. In the phrase which we have substituted for it, 
the word ‘moral,’ must be taken in its most abstract sense, and not as im- 
plying ‘ morality’ in its ordinary and limited acceptation.” 
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‘ Centralisation,’ costs the vinedresser of Burgundy a month’s time. Perhaps 
three individuals in a village can read, that is to say, can spell through a book. 
What an effort for them to decypher such a gigantic work as a pamphlet of 
six sheets! How many winter evenings must be spent, how many lamps 
burned out, before its contents can be hammered in the hard head of a Bre- 
tagne peasant! A Monsieur Blondin, a communist tailor, who refused to 
make me a pair of trowsers because he deemed me capable of turning up my 
nose at philosophers and great social reformers, who can neither read nor 
write, keeps a needlewoman in his workshop to read the newspapers every 
morning to himself, and his equally erudite journeymen. In Germany, where 
every peasant has read through the family Bible at least three times, and his 
old sermon-book four times, it is allowable to give a little more bulk to one’s 
pamphlets. Besides, it is notorious, that it is only in right of twenty printed 
sheets per volume, that we enjoy a sort of freedom of the press, through which 
we may at least indulge the fond illusion, that we have written without a cen- 
sorship—auntil the book is confiscated.” 


Is there anything in this world so bad, that nothing good can come 
of it? Even the censorship, it seems, has its literary advantages. In 
reply to Villemain’s question, “ How did the able writers of Germany 
contrive to accommodate themselves to the horrible yoke of the cen- 
sorship?” Gutzkow answered:— 


*** We strive so much the more to write in an original style.’ 

“«* That is true,’ said Villemain; ‘ we have seen the same thing in Benjamin 
Constant. So long as he wrote under censorship, he was a great stylist. As 
he was compelled to go round about the truth, his pen swept, in its serpen- 
tine evolutions, through the most masterly and graceful curves. Afterwards, 
when he was free to write whatever he pleased, he became slovenly, and no- 
body would read him. Be assured, however, that for the sake of a free press, 
we would rather read bad books, than have good stylists, with a censorship.’ ” 


3. J. J. v. Littrow’s Vermischte Schriften, (J.J. v. Littrow’s Miscel- 
laneous writings]. Edited by his Son. 3 vols. Stuttgart. 1846. 


LABORATE analytical reviews of important scientific works, 
English, French, German, and Italian, form the principal contents 

of these volumes. Von Littrow was, for the last twenty years of his 
life, director of the imperial observatory in Vienna. He was a man of 
extensive and solid acquirements, indefatigable industry, and great sim- 
plicity of character. His merit as an astronomer may be inferred 
from a passage in a letter addressed to him by Sir John Herschel, in 
1820. “TI have taken the liberty of availing myself of that part of 
your work on theoretical and practical astronomy which relates to the 
theory of comets, and which is particularly luminous and well 
arranged,” &c. In early life, Von Littrow was, for seven years, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the University of Kasan; and to this circum- 
stance we are indebted for a very interesting portion of the present 
volumes, the ‘Russian Sketches,’ from which we shall proceed to 
make some extracts. The just abhorrence entertained in England 
for the brutal despotism of Russia, and for the corruption and wick- 
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ness that pervade all classes of her public functionaries, is apt to 
warp our judgment of the Russian people, and make us think more 
harshly of them than they perhaps deserve. Von Littrow’s evidence 
is greatly in their favour:— 


“ Every one who knows how harshly the lower classes of Russians are treated 
by their superiors, may well wonder at the extraordinary stock of good nature 
still extant among the common people: it must really have been of amazing 
fulness to have withstood the destructive force of so many centuries of injus- 
tice and outrage. This good nature is often carried to a child-like degree of 
simplicity ; and in the interior of the empire it is so universal and so much a 
matter of course, that when a stranger expresses his surprise at what is to him 
so unusual, the only answer he is likely to receive from the Russians themselves 
is a smile of kindly —— The simplest and kindest of all, according to 
my experience, are the Tschermisses, Mordvines and Tchuvashes, who reside in 
the governments of Kasan, Viatka, Simbirsk, Pensa, and Ufa, and who were 
nomades a century ago. Their tongue differs entirely from all the Russian 
dialects, which leads me to suspect that they are the remains of a people that 
formerly extended widely over Central Asia. Their numbers may be about 
half a million, and though they are baptised, most of them still adhere to their 
heathenish customs; but they are all distinguished for their bonhommie and 
obliging disposition, the like of which I never met with in any other part of 
the world. 

“‘ Good nature, however, though not in the same degree, is an almost uni- 
versal characteristic of the Russian nation. In the unknown streets of the 
towns, on the high roads, or the steppes of Siberia, the foreign traveller is sure 
to be kindly directed by every one of whom he asks his way, and generally they 
will accompany him a good bit on his route. Whoever meets with a mis- 
chance need not fear that his fate will be coldly regarded by uninterested spec- 
tators, for every one hastens to aid him to the utmost of their power even at 
their own personal risk. If a man falls into the water, he is rescued by un- 
known peasants, who often peril their own lives to save him, and then kindly 
bidding him good bye, go about their business without thinking they have done 
anything extraordinary, or making any claim for praise or reward. How often 
have I seen poor people, nay, actual beggars, sharing the few kopecks they had 
begged with some one needier than themselves, to help him to a glass of 
brandy, or, if they could do no more, at least filling his snuff-box, so that he 
might not go away without some sort of comfort. ito the same kindly feeling 
may, perhaps, be traced another no less general trait of the Russian character, 
their extraordinary fondness for children, which is not confined to their own 
offspring ; even people of the better class stop in the streets to look at children 
playing, mingle with them, take up the prettiest or best behaved — 
them in their arms, kiss them, and send them away with a little present. The 
well-known religious tolerance of the Russians, and their true oriental hospi- 
tality towards strangers, spring apparently from the same noble root,—kind- 
liness towards their fellow-men. 

“ Let me be allowed to state, with reference to this aspect of the Russian 
national character, some facts of which I can warrant the authenticity. 

*“* A Russian merchant in Turinsk, resolved to devote a large portion of the 
fortune he had amassed in trade to the establishment of an hospital in his 
native town. Alexander, hearing of this munificent conduct, sent the man the 
order of St. Vladimir of the second class. Gratified as the merchant must 
have been by an honour so seldom bestowed on one of his guild, he neverthe- 
less petitioned for leave to transfer the emperor’s gift to his old father, to 
whom, he said, he was indebted for all he possessed, and also for the advice to 
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found the hospital. The emperor fulfilled the petitioner’s pious wish, by be- 
stowing the same favour on the father, without withdrawing it,from the son. 
They were both livmg when I passed through Turinsk in the year 1816. A 
wealthy lady lost her finest village in the interior of Russia, by fire, in 1808. 
I saw the letter which she wrote from St. Petersburg, consoling her peasants, 
and promising them, that in the following spring she would have their houses 
rebuilt at her own cost, that she would give them seed-corn, and acquit them 
of all dues and tasks for the next five years. Goodness, in high or low sta- 
tion, always spreads its beneficent influence in either direction, and the noble 
feelings of this lady seem to have instilled themselves into the inhabitants of 
her village. One of the peasants had shortly before the burning of the village 
borrowed 1000 rubles of a merchant for the purpose of extending his trade in 
fish and leather. The sum remained untouched in his house at the time the 
flames broke out, and he was fortunate enough to save it. He faithfully repaid 
the money, and exulted in having been abie to save his good name, instead of 
availing himself, as he might so easily have done, of the catastrophe, and 
making it a pretext for defrauding his creditor. 

“ We cannot withhold our esteem from a nation among whom traits of this 
kind belong to the most common-place order of things, and we cannot but 
heartily wish that the worth of such a people should be duly recognised by 
others, especially by those in authority over it. I am aware that a very dif- 
ferent opinion of this people prevails among foreigners, and that not without 
reason, since it is founded on the direct experience of travellers. But where 
have these travellers collected their observations? For the most part on the 
highways connecting the most populous towns, or in those towns themselves, 
or in the higher circles; but the latter are notoriously the worst places for 
becoming acquainted with the nation, and those who reside near the great 
highways are corrupted, and completely changed from their primitive character, 
by frequent intercourse with strangers and the temptations of lucre. The 
inhabitants of the great towns, lastly, are, for well known reasons, the worst of 
all. * * * The tendency of large towns to poison their vicinity will strike 
every observant traveller in Russia, when he visits the neighbourhood of Moscow 
or St. Petersburg. A man may travel day and night over the whole vast 
empire without weapons of any sort, and find even a knife a superfluity; but 
when he comes within some miles of the Mother of the Land, the holy city 
of Moscow, he must cease to travel by night, and have his fire-arms in rea- 
diness. In spite of this precaution, a week seldom passes in which one does 
not hear of robberies and murders committed on the roads about the city, 
though it must be confessed that the highwaymen of Moscow are far inferior 
in their art to their brethren of other lands. Travelling in the winter of 1807 
to Moscow, which I wished to reach before night, I noticed, when I was 
about an hour’s journey from the city, a bumping sound at the back of the 
sledge, and calling to the driver to stop I soon discovered the cause: the 
thieves had cut the ropes that fastened a little trunk to the sledge, not quite 
through, but in such a manner that the mere shaking of the vehicle would 
inevitably finish the business, and throw the trunk into the road. This I 
afterwards learned is a very common manceuvre of the thieves, by which they 
avoid all the danger of an open attack, and also save their good name, for 
they are anxious to pass for honest people. They go out the next mornin 
before dawn to see what the travellers may have dropped on the road, a 
whatever they find in this way they take with a safe conscience, for it cannot 
be said they have stolen it. My driver, a common Russian boor, did not seem 
quite to accord with these views, and, with a terrible volley of curses, he un- 
yoked one of the horses to ride back in quest of the lost trunk. I tried to 
prevent this, not liking to be left alone at nightfall in the open country, and 
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in so unsafe a spot, but he went off in spite of me. After a long anxious hour 
he came back hurraing, with the trunk before him on the horse. We drove 
on in great glee, and when we came to the station, and I offered him a small 
present for his good service, he refused to take the whole of it, thinking it 
too much; and when I forced it on him I thought he would never leave off 
thanking me and kissing my hand. I told the story to the next postilion I 
had, and he informed me that Ivan was an otchin dobroi tcheloveck, an un- 
commonly worthy man, who had ten children, and did not even—the best was 
to come last—did not even drink brandy.” 


The following fact was related to von Littrow by a friend of his, 
who resided in St. Petersburg, and who noticed it in one of the most 
frequented streets of that city : 


*“ An old blind beggar used to be led every morning to a certain spot, where 
he remained all day, appealing to the charity of the passers by. An old hat 
suspended on his breast was the receptacle for their offerings, and many of 
the lowest class cast their little donations into it, often dropping a piatak (a 
five kopeck piece) into the hat, and taking three or four kopecks out of it, telling 
the beggar at the same time how much they had added to the store. As m 
friend’s business obliged him to pass ey every day through that street, 
he had many opportunities for remarking the hourly increase in the contents 
of the hat; but he never saw that the old man thought it necessary to con- 
vince himself with his fingers that he was fairly dealt with by those who took 
change from him, or that it ever occurred to him to secure a part of his gains 
in his pocket. To me it seems that such an instance of integrity and benevo- 
lence on the one hand, and of unbounded confidence on the other, speaks more 
strongly than words can do for the character of a nation, and that in many 
another capital of civilized Europe a beggar who should thus place himself at 
the mercy of unknown thousands, would be very apt to go home at night with 
an empty hat. 

“1 was much struck by two. phenomena, which prevail, almost without excep- 
tion, allover Russia. The first of these is the pity, might almost say the respect, 
evinced by every individual of the populace towards all drunken persons. 
Good-natured, as the Russian generally is, he requires some prompting, at 
least in the great towns, to lend a helping hand in casualties occurring in the 
streets. Ifa carriage breaks down, he will perhaps stop a moment to gratify 
his curiosity, and then walk off without offering any assistance; but if a 
drunken man tumbles down in the street, every one who sees him will hasten 
to afford him the most assiduous care, regarding him almost as a sacred being, 
from whom it would be a most heinous crime to withhold sympathy and pro- 
tection. It isa common thing to see even weakly persons take up such a 
drunken insensible lout on their shoulders, and totter along with him to the 
nearest house, where he is sure of being kindly received, and allowed to sleep 
off his debauch, after which he is permitted to depart, with a full stomach and 
something in his pocket.” 


Every one has seen or heard of the French caricature, in which a 
drunkard is represented sprawling in a ditch, whilst a sober spectator 
gazes pensively upon him and exclaims, “ Voila pourtant comme je serai 
dimanche.” A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind ; and this, per- 
haps, sufficiently accounts for the affectionate behaviour of the Russian 
towards a brother overtaken by drink. Von Littrow, however, in 
addition to this consideration, suggests a more recondite motive for 
such conduct. His own countrymen, he says, apply the epithet, 
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“selig”—blest, to the condition of one whom drink has steeped in 
sweet oblivion ; so too do the Russians, and they probably feel a holy 
reverence for the mysterious power of intoxication, and for its tem- 
porary victims. 

“The other point, which is certainly more difficult to explain, is the extra- 
ordinary good temper and amiability which the Russian displays in his cups. 
That which maddens people of other nations, and often hurries them into 
fatal brawls, has quite the contrary effect on the Russians. Even the captious 
and testy become mildness itself in their drink ; and, common as intoxication 
is in the country, the fact of its leading to brawls and quarrels is almost 
unheard of. Even enemies, who are full of mutual abuse when sober, treat 
each other like the most affectionate friends when they are well soaked with 
brandy. The progress of intoxication in their drinking bouts, runs generally 
through the following scale :—First, they are silent and reserved ; then, as 
their heads warm, their tongues are loosened, and their language becomes 
more and more affectionate, and abounding in diminutives, which the Russian 
always uses to express endearment. [rom the common forms of appellation, 
such as mashennik—(rogue), sukinsuin—(son of a b—), and so forth, which 
no one takes amiss, and which may all be very exactly translated ‘ good 
fellow,’ they slide gradually into the more engaging terms bartushka—(daddy), 
matushka—(mammy), galovushka—(little dove), dushinka—(little soul), &e. 
When their hearts have been sufficiently mollified by these verbal endearments, 
their fondness begins to manifest itself in more palpable tokens; they throw 
their arms round each others necks, and hug and kiss; and when their bliss 
has at last reached its culminating point, they hold each other fast, beseeching 
and imploring mutual forgiveness of any faults they may ever have com- 
mitted; then they swear eternal friendship, and vow there is nothing they 
will not do for each other. After this grand consummation, their overwrought 
feelings find relief in tears. They weep like children, hug and kiss each other 
over again, beg pardon in accents broken by sobs, make all sorts of promises 
to their dear daddies and little brothers, and then depart their several ways 
all happy to their hearts’ content—except, of course, such of them as are left 
lying under the table. 

‘From the constant habit of begging pardon, to which the common Russian 
is addicted in his natural state, that is, when he is drunk, he has come to use 
the same phrase in a singular manner in his abnormal condition of sobriety. 
The only vernacular Russian expression equivalent to our ‘farewell’ is 
prostchai—(pardon me). es * 

“ In consequence of the facility and cheapness of travelling in Russia, 
people of the lowest class are often to be found there who have seen more of 
foreign lands and foreign customs than many who pass in our part of the 
world for distinguished travellers. I had a dvornik (house servant) in Kasan, 
who had been in my service more than a year, before [ was aware that the 
good quiet-mannered old man, whom I took for a native of Kasan, that had 
en tenn beyond the bounds of his own district, had seen almost as much of 
God's fair earth as a Niebuhr or a Humboldt. I came across him one day as 
he was engaged with the under servants in laying up the straw for the use of 
the stables in winter. ‘ Who would imagine,’ he said, turning to me, ‘ that in 
Kitai (so the Russians call China) they make paper, and very handsome paper 
too, of such straw as this?’ ‘How do you happen to know that?’ said I. 
‘Why’ he replied, ‘ I was there a pretty long while. I went with my cousin, 
the captain, to Achotzk, where I staid three years, and was then appointed to 
a clerk’s place in the service of the American a . In that capacity he 
visited the Aleute and Kurile islands, went to the fair in Irbit, was thence 
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transferred to Irkutzk, whence he frequently visited Kiachta, the frontier town 
of China, and had intercourse with the Chinese. ‘ But how did you manage 
to get back here to your native town?’ I asked him. ‘ Well, sir, a man grows 
old at last, and then people don’t think him good for much. I am not from 
Kasan, but from Kisliar (on the Caspian sea), and it was there I went after 
I had had enough of Siberia. I might have done well enough if I could have 
stopped there, but somehow or another it was not tobe. A Siberian regiment 
marched through Kisliar to fight against the Persians, and my old acquaint- 
ances of the regiment talked me over, so that I took the offer made me of a 
corporal’s rank, and marched with them. But it was a bad move for me. 
Matters went very well indeed in Persia, and we led a jolly life there; but the 
war was hardly over before the new one began with Sweden, so we had to 
march to Finland, where we had a very miserable time of it. After I got my 
discharge, I came through Archangel and Petersburg to Kasan; and here I 


am, sir, your dvornik, and so, if it be the will of God, I will remain for the rest 
of my days.’ ” 


Every one is familiar, in imagination, at least, with the horrors of 
a Russian winter; but it is not so generally known that they are even 
more endurable than the enormous heat of the short fierce summer. 
Malignant fevers abound at that season, in consequence, as we may 
suppose; on the late Dr. Fergusson’s theory, of the rapid drying up of 
the inundations previously covering the almost level surface of the 
whole country. The Russians entertain some curious superstitions 
respecting fevers, especially those of the remittent and intermittent 
kinds, which they believe to be the work of a female sprite called 
Lichoratka, who goes about at night to select her victims; nor are 
these notions confined only to the populace. The following story was 
related to von Littrow by the Bishop of Kasan, a man universally 
esteemed for his probity and intelligence: — 


“«] was twenty years of age, and secretary of the monastery of Simbirsk, the 
abbot of which had a great regard for me, and destined me for the priesthood. 
One evening, in the butter week (Easter), I heard the merry sound of music 
and dancing in the next house; and, though we were strictly forbidden to 
leave the convent after night-fall, I contrived to slip out unobserved, and get 
before the windows of the ball room. It was on the ground floor; but the 
windows were too high for me to see through them from the street. With 
some difficulty, therefore, and trembling Test I should be discovered, I 
climbed up high enough, and was able, to my great delight, to peep at the 
joyous party among whom I would so willingly have been. But my enjoy- 
ment did not last long, for I had hardly run my eye over the company, when 
suddenly there stepped out from among them a tall thin female, with a very 
beautiful face, who, fixing her eyes steadily upon me, walked straight up to 
the window at which I was perched. Something instantly told me that this 
was the Lichoratka, of whom I had so often heard descriptions ; and, horrified 
at the thought, I dropped from the window and stole home. I went to bed 
in an anxious state of mind, and woke, after midnight,—in a fever. It lasted 
five weeks, during which the good old abbot visited me daily, and treated me 
with the greatest tenderness. At the end of that time, feeling a need of more 
warmth, I made my servant fetch my old wolf-skin, which I used to wear in 
my winter journeys, and lay it on the bed. The following night I saw the 


Lichoratka in a dream, if indeed it wasa dream and not a reality. Her dress 


and appearance were just the same as when I had seen her five weeks pre- 
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viously. She walked slowly up to my bed side, and, standing over me, held 
out her hand in a threatening manner; but, immediately afterwards, drew it 
over her face and smiled: she then said ‘ Phaugh, how the skin stinks! I ean’t 
stop here any longer; I will go to Yessipof.’ This was the clerk of the 
convent, a strong hale young man, who had filled my place during my illness. 
When the abbot came to see me next morning I told him the story, and he 
said it was a token of my recovery. Seeing me smile somewhat incredulously, 
he was almost angry, and earnestly assured me that the fever would not 
return, corroborating the prognostic by a great number of similar instances. 
Being convinced, at last, and feeling at ease about myself, 1 thought of poor 
Yessipof, who, perliaps, had come to trouble about me and my wolf-skin; but 
the old gentleman comforted me, by declaring that in no instance had he ever 
known the Lichoratka to be so spiteful; and at once, to ease my doubts, 
he sent for the clerk. But we were both greatly shocked when the servant 
returned with an apology from Yessipof who was confined to his bed by a 
violent Lichoratka. The poor fellow was ill all the autumn, and we buried 
him in the beginning of the winter.’ 

* Hundreds of such stories are to be heard in every family in Russia; and 
I would strongly advise every stranger who hears them not to betray his incre- 
dulity, even by a smile, if he would not be taken for an infidel or a fool.” 


The consumption of tea in Russia is enormous, and von Littrow 
says that the article is so cheap as to be within the means of the 
poorest classes, and that it is of a much better quality than that 
imported by England or Holland, which has its fine flavour impaired 
by the sea voyage. The Russians, he says, procure all their tea from 
Kiachta, whence it is carried overland; but we know that, of late 
years, at least, the English have regularly imported large quantities 
into Odessa, where they can considerably undersell the native mer- 
chants, partly in consequence of the obstructive commercial policy of 
the government, and partly of its neglect to improve the means of 
internal communication. Sugar being very expensive, the humbler 
classes use honey instead of it. The Russian honey is cheap, and of a 
delicious flavour, incomparably superior to the produce of our hives. 
It is of a green colour, and is made by the wild bees that inhabit the 
linden woods. Raisins are a very favourite appendage to the tea- 
table among the common people. The beverage is prepared in a tin 
or copper vessel called samovar, which is generally of an urn shape. 


“The moment a visitor enters a room, he is immediately followed by the 
samovar, which the servant brings inas a matter of course, without waiting for 
special orders. The mistress of the house always takes her cup with her 
visitor, and as she receives many calls, particularly on Sundays and holidays, 
it is not at all unusual for her to drink upwards of twenty cups in the course 
of the day, without feeling any inconvenience from it. The practice is carried 
to still greater excess by the men, especially by the petty traders. Often have 
I seen parties of these kupzi, just arrived from a journey, sitting down in their 
bear-skin cloaks, covered with ice and snow, before a huge samovar and a 
great dish of raisins, and not quitting the table until both were empty. Each 
might have swallowed some two dozen cups during the sitting ; and the per- 
spiration caused by such a quantity of scalding hot liquid was so great, that 
the water ran in streams down their shaggy faces, which they were obliged to 
wipe and mop without ceasing. But they must have felt quite comfortable, 
for not one of them took off his heavy cloak to lighten, what seemed to me, 
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his laborious work. The samovar is the Russian’s constant accompaniment, 
and is to be found in the poorest hut. How often when on entering one 
of these, in which everything betokened great penury, I saluted the inmates 
with the usual question kak zhiviosh ?—(Tlow do you live?), I was answered 
with a phrase expressive of cheerful contentedness, which has become in a 
manner proverbial, Slava Boya, chleb yest, samovar yest, nitchevo ne nadamna, 
‘Thank God, there is bread, there is the samovar, we want nothing more.’ ” 


Instead of being prejudicial to health, this free use of a warm 
beverage is perhaps necessary to the preservation of life in such a 
climate. 


“Tt is not unusual for sitting rooms to be heated to 30° Reaumur (99° 
Fahrenheit), whilst the temperature out of doors is as many degrees below 
Zero. Now, as the inmates of such rooms must leave them more or less every 
day, and expose themselves to the open air, they thus undergo a sudden 
change of temperature of fully 60° (135° Fahrenheit), which not even a Rus- 
sian constitution could endure, unless peculiar precautions were taken. The 
middle-aged foreigner who settles in these regions, and chooses to adhere to 
the customs of his own warmer country, generally suceumbs quickly to the 
severity of the climate. In Perm, for instance, a town that is south of the 
latitude of St. Petersburg, I was told by a young German, who had been 
settled there for six years, that not one of his countrymen, whom he had 
found there on his arrival, still survived. ‘ Within these six years, he said, 
I have followed more than twenty German fathers of families to the grave, 
and I should probably myself have had a like fate, if I had not arrived here in 
my twenty-third year, at an age when the constitution is sufficiently plastic 
to accommodate itself to new outward circumstances. The Russians,’ he 
added, ‘ know this very well, and they look on every foreigner who comes 
amongst them in his fortieth year, as certainly destined to die soon. Thus, 
the parents all die off prematurely, but their children in general thrive ve 
well.’ The frequent and sudden exchange of a hot room for the cold outer 
air produces a malady peculiar to those northern regions, and which is the 
more appalling since it must be remedied on the instant, otherwise it will be 
rapidly fatal, or will end ina very distressing chronic malady. The strongest 
and healthiest man, if he puts one foot out of the room, or if the door or 
window is opened for a moment, is often seized with an uneasy sensation, which 
is immediately followed by an extreme disturbance of his whole system, the 
consequence of the sudden suppression of perspiration. A great weariness in 
the limbs, a feeling m the extremities as if they would drop off, piercing 
headache, and a burning in the eyes, are the first symptoms of the disorder, 
and if they are not immediately remedied, the case is soon beyond curing. 
The grand requisite is to restore the suppressed perspiration. To this 
end the invalid is put into bed without delay, with his clothes on, heaps of 
blankets and furs are laid over him, and he 1s made to drink as much very 
hot tea as he can swallow. The patient has no sooner zulped this down, and 
drawn in his head under the clothes, than a copious perspiration breaks out 
over his whole body, and a!l the alarming symptoms vanish as rapidly as they 
first appeared. The rest of the company, who have meanwhile seated them- 
selves again round the table, are not at all surprised to find the sick man stick- 
ing his head out from under his mountain of furs in the next quarter of an hour, 
and chattering with them as gaily as if nothing had happened; whereas to any 
one not familiar with such cases, he would have seemed a few minutes before but 
alost man. The coverings are gradually taken off, and the patient is often 
quite well again the same evening, and as hearty as ever. 

‘* But the case is very different with those who are not thus relieved on the 
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instant. If they are not dead by the next day, which most commonly happens, 
they remain crippled in every joint, and die a painful, lingering death. These 
people may at once be recognised, not only by their crippled limbs, but by a 
peculiar cachectic expression of countenance. Their answer, when asked what 
is the matter with them, is—Prosdudilsa, ‘1 have had a chill,’ a word that 
smites with as awful a sound on the Russian ear as ever Savarog did on that 
of a Greek of old. 

“ Whoever is not capable of being instantly thrown into a copious perspi- 
ration by a few cups of fot drink, will, if he takes my advice, keep away from 
those regions. But how is it that there are no such unfortunate persons among 
the Russians? I never met with any. Just as many persons can fall asleep 
whenever they like, so all Russians can perspire at will. Give them a cup of 
tea, a warm cloak, and a thick cap, and the thing is done. They may thank 
themselves for this precious peculiarity, for such it really is. Their frequent 
use of hot baths keeps the pores of their skin open, and their copious draughts 
of warm tea increase the excreting power of the skin, and adapt it to resist the 
dyfluences of their climate,— influences which, but for these counteracting 
causes, would perhaps be more pernicious to the population of Russia than 
twen the plague is to the people of the East.” 

j 


MA. Kisenbahn-Jahrbuch fiir Bahn-Beamte und Staats-Behirden. 
; [Railway Annual Register for Railway Officials and Government 
Boards.| By Baron Fred. W. de Reden. Berlin, 1846. 


Tas work, the first of an intended series, is the latest production 
tof an author, to whose industry and statistical research we have on 
nore than one occasion borne testimony. As it emanates from one 
Who has himself, prior to holding his present official station in the 
Prussian Government, personally superintended the construction and 
administration of the important line of railway from Berlin to Stettin, 
we are not exorbitant in demanding that it should be of more than 
average value as a contribution to general railway literature. The 
opportunities for obtaining a thorough insight into the practical 
details of locomotive transit and traffic, which the author enjoys, are 
rare, and that he has not altogether neglected to avail himself of them 
in the formation of his estimate of the rights and duties of all con- 
cerned in the conduct of railway enterprise, is abundantly apparent 
from his numerous works on the subject, and might perhaps even 
partially appear from a merely superficial inspection of the contents of 
the volume before us. To one merit the author may justly lay claim, 
that “of not allowing the river Lethe,” as is too frequently the case, 
“to flow between” his present official and his former responsible 
position. Throughout all his writings, on the contrary, we mark 
with peculiar pleasure that steady and vigorous effort to render the 
prerogatives of high birth and station subservient to the advancement 
of the lowliest ends of every-day life: he never seems to forget that 
the real office of a government is not limited to a fastidious criticism 
of the labours of private individuals, but may be very legitimately 
extended to a furtherance, by counsel and suggestion, of the success of 
individual enterprise. 
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Much of the contents of the present volume, as indicated by the 
title, is, of course, especially addressed to those more immediately 
connected with railway transit in Germany ; but there is also much 
well deserving the attention of all whose purses or personal safety are 
concerned in the gradual perfectibility of the railway system generally ; 
and this is already a very numerous community, and by no means likely 
to decrease in numbers, if we may place any reliance on the assurance 
of one, whose highly transitive temperament indicates a kindred spirit, 
—but whose giant ambition seems desirous of not only eclipsing all 
individual locomotion, but of even superseding, in his own person, all 
necessity of international intercourse ; more especially in the point, 
in which this latter may be presumed to culminate—Diplomatic and 
Royal Negociation. The noble and learned senator, to whom we 
allude, has pronounced it to be the inevitable doom of the individual 
members of the great human race—to be ere long, condemned “ to 
live alongside of a railway.” But inasmuch as the subject of railway 
legislation and administration has been so recently and so largely 
discussed, we hardly feel warranted in re-opening many of the ques- 
tions raised ; and shall, therefore, limit our observations and extracts 
to the illustration of a few topics, for the discussion of which we are 
here presented with a fitting occasion and materials, and which topics 
have not been treated with that degree of prominent consideration 
their growing importance would seem to demand. We have at the 
same time taken some slight pains to arrange our illustrations in 
such a manner as to be able to present, within a very brief space, a 
combination of all the results of the German system most likely to 
interest lay readers ; whilst we must be content to refer those more 
deeply concerned to the original work, where they will find the most 
ample and curious details, arranged with a degree of lucidity and 
method that is beyond praise. Our very brief synopsis of the 
tabulated matter of the text, is mainly intended to throw some light 
on railway perils—those incurred by the shareholder and passenger ; 
the effects of the former being at present, in Germany, such as to 
convulse the whole framework of society,—whilst those of the latter, 
seem in England to call loudly for a remedy, unless the interests of the 
coroner, and the medical profession are to be held paramount to those 
of the public at large. 

In order to give some idea of the present frightful state of the 
internal monetary arrangements of Germany, we need only observe, 
that if the accounts that daily reach us be correct, the most untoward 
consequences are likely to arise from the fatal railway epidemic of 
1844. We speak from personal knowledge, when we say, that the 
most disastrous of these results have been superinduced by causes 
not immediately, or even proximately connected with the railway 
system, and are mainly attributable to the alternate timidity and rash- 
ness of some of the governments, and the consequent activity of the 
usurer ; and, perhaps, in no inconsiderable degree, to the existence of 
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usury laws in that country. We shall hereafter see that without the 
pernicious action of some extrinsic causes, the present dismal con- 
fusion, which has already entailed destruction on thousands, could 
never havearisen. As regards the weight of responsibility which must, 
we regret to say, attach to the Prussian government, for its measures 
connected with this subject, and their share in the production of the pre- 
sent catastrophe, we can only profess our belief that the legislation of no 
country (scarcely excepting our own, which has been bad enough), 
ever presented so ostentatious a display of bungling and random 
tutelage. The measures that daily emanated from the Prussian 
cabinet, seemed to have for their object the desire of testing empiri- 
cally the greatest possible amount of fluctuation and instability of 
which railway securities were within a given space of time suscep- 
tible. This oscillation was effected by means of cabinet-orders, which 
one day lent railway scrip most of the advantages of government 
stock, and a few days subsequently robbed it of all value. Certain 
lines would in like manner receive more or less direct promises of 
ministerial countenance and support, and when the shares had risen 
to the proper altitude, the schemes were scouted as inadmissible. It 
is, no doubt, very easy to blame the acts of an executive, but very 
difficult to suggest the proper remedy at the moment; but, after 
making all due allowance for the novelty and peculiarities of the 
emergencies, we fear both rulers and ruled must claim the same im- 
munity from the criticism of reason during the railway period, as they 
have long since decided on mutually recognizing in reference to their 
respective acts during the cholera season. “ Das geschah zur cholera- 
zite,”—“ That occurred at the time of the cholera,” is a plea univers- 
ally held good in justification of any act of folly of that period. 
Perhaps the most remarkable phenomenon connected with railway 
speculation in Germany, was the absence of that strong, almost 
devotional credulity, which ruined and comforted the shareholder 
amongst ourselves and in France, and has been so worthily em- 
balmed in the pregnant expression of our neighbours, “Je ne suis 
pas assez actionnaire pour cela,” as a formula for expressing a defi- 
ciency of faith. The less sanguine temperament of the Teutonic 
race robbed their calculations of the delightful inspirations of com- 
mercial fervour, without, however, in any degree modifying the 
consequences of speculating ; and the dreamy population having, 
under the influence of some fatuity, been really climbing—whilst de- 
voutly believing themselves but creeping—the movements being in 
both cases identical, they, at length discovered with dismay the 
dizzy height they had so unaspiringly ascended, and the tempting depth 
to which their unwonted elevation prompted them to re-descend. The 
great body of the people live in such constant fear, that they scarcely 
know how to hope. When the rural beggars of Austria represented 
to the paternal government the wrong they obviously sustained 
through the opening of the Nordbahn, and demanded, as a compen- 
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sation for a sacrifice of vested rights, that a portion of the platform in 
the metropolitan terminus might be railed off, and assigned them as a 
place for the exercise of their vocation, their application was ne- 
gatived, if we may trust our memory, on the ground of this privilege 
having been already reserved, by royal charter, to the shareholders. 
Humanity compels us, however, to state, that the company seem to 
have paid some attention to the claims of the mendicants, as the rate 
of speed on the line is such as to inconvenience, as little as possible, 
those whose age and infirmities forbid any very active exertion whilst 
appealing to the sympathies of their fellow-men on the road. The 
Kaiser Ferdinand Nordbahn has, probably for this reason, adopted a 
mean velocity of between 15 and 16 English miles an hour, which 
cannot seriously interfere with the rights of the class to whom we 
allude. 

Let us now proceed briefly to state the exact position in which 
railway matters in Germany at present stand, and the nature of the 
crisis which has arisen;. we shall then, we think, see that great 
caution and some ability will be requisite, and sufficient, to extricate 
the financial world from its present embarrassment. 

If we inquire the amount of capital already invested in this class 
of industrial undertakings, we shall find, that during the last eight 
years, a sum of £36,000,000 has been employed, in opening 3,880 
miles of railway communication. Of this sum, somewhat more than 
that has been furnished by the several governments, for the con- 
struction of state lines. The sum still needed, within a period of five 
years, to meet the liabilities of lines 2,200 miles in extent, now in 
course of formation, is, in round numbers, £37,500,000. We thus 
arrive at a total of something less than £75,000,000 sterling, which 
within a period of thirteen years has been, or will be, converted into 
that species of public security which we call railway stock. We must 
further bear in mind, that, of the sum £37,500,000, one half is to be 
provided out of government funds; and, being spread over a period of 
five years, would leave an annual sum of about £5,000,000 sterling, to 
be covered from the respective budgets of the different states, and a 
like sum to be furnished by private capitalists. Let us now glance at 
the collective population, budgets, and national debts of the German 
States (inclusive, of course, of Austria), and we shall find that the 
number of inhabitants is about 60,000,000; the annual state expendi- 
ture, about £56,000,000 sterling, and the general funded debt of 
Germany may be set down approximately as about 1,000,000,000 of 
thalers, or £150,000,000 sterling. The bare consideration of these 
respective items, is sufficient to impress as with a sense of the magni- 
tude of a crisis like the present, in a country where the monetary 
relations want that elasticity that results from our banking system. 
But we are very far from despondency, when we consider that the 
average rate of interest in Germany, on good landed security, is but 
4 per cent., and that the returns of railway profit on all the German 
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lines, 19 in number, up to the close of 1844, gave an average 
dividend of 44 per cent. on the capital invested, with the gains 
steadily increasing. 

If we now compare the results of railway enterprise in Germany 
with those observable in France and England, we shall find that the 
amount of capital needed to complete the undertakings which have 
obtained the sanction of the French Government, is within a fraction 
the same as that requisite in Germany; whilst the capital needed 
in the fatherland of Hudson, to complete the schemes projected prior 
to the commencement of the present year, displays an almost mar- 
vellous identity in amount. But as regards England we shall have 
to recollect, that the sums already expended in the construction of 
complete lines, exceeds by about one-half the whole estimated cost 
of the collective railway projects of Germany ; and that further, the 
expenditure requisite to realise the additional schemes, on which the 
legal deposits had been made up to the 6th of February of the present 
year, would much more than double that amount. 

We must now turn to the second branch of our subject,—the 
accidents to life and limb occasioned by this mode of transit. Our 
author very properly divides all casualties into four classes: those 
arising from premeditation, and therefore, as being but a form of 
suicide, not properly referrible to any peculiar mode of transit ; 
secondly, those arising purely from the culpable incaution of the 
passengers themselves ; thirdly, those in which the companies’ ser- 
vants have been the victims of their own imprudence ; and lastly, 
those arising either from defects in the structure of the line, the 
faulty nature of the administration, the recklessness of servants, or 
the malice of third persons. A further subdivision of the casualties 
is then made, viz., those attended with loss of life—and those attended 
with secondary consequences. A comparison is then instituted be- 
tween the results of the several years since the opening of each line, 
and also between the various countries of France, England, Belgium, 
and Germany. 

The statistics of our author on these subjects present some very 
interesting analyses ;—thus, whilst in England, during the interval 
from the lst of August, 1840, to the month of July, 1845, no less 
than 1,500 persons met casualties, attended, in 300 cases, with loss 
of life, we find the number of casualties during the corresponding 
period on the German lines, to amount to but 22, and attended in 
only 11 cases with fatal consequences. The casualties on French 
lines, during the corresponding period, amount to about 220, proving 
fatal in 71 instances. In this number the victims of the frightful 
catastrophe on the Versailles line, in which a disproportionate num- 
ber of persons (55) lost their lives, is included. If we exclude the 
disastrous year 1842 from our calculations, the annual loss of life on 
the French lines, up to 1845, would not exceed 6 in number. The 
casualties on the Belgian lines, for a period nearly corresponding to 
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the above, amount to about 100, with loss of life in about 35 
instances. We find it stated by our author, in reference to the 
accidents on the Belgian lines, during the years 1843 and 1844, that 
the overwhelming majority arose from the breakage of axletrees, and 
trains getting off the rails. 

In estimating the degree of culpability attaching to the managers 
of railways, arising out of casualties, we should not, as the author 
very properly remarks, be much influenced by the proportion of 
accidents fatal to life, since this must be purely the result of chance. 
Properly speaking, every irregularity and interruption of the syste- 
matic traffic along a line should be noted; and it is only from a com- 
parison of such details that we can form a correct opinion of the 
relative efficiency or neglect of the managing body. As, however, 
there is no means of ascertaining these facts, we are constrained to 
adopt the more unfortunate casualties as the basis of our calculations, 
and we are the more warranted in so doing, as these melancholy 
catastrophes are most probably proportional to the general sum of 
irregularities occurring on the line. We shall venture then to present 
a tabular statement of the annual casualties, arranged under the three 
last of the four classes above alluded to, in the proportion they bear to 
the number of passengers conveyed. 











Annual Annual Annual 
Mean Proportion of | Mean Proportion of | Mean Proportion of 
ersons killed Officials persons killed 
to Total of Passengers | killed and wounded | to Total of Passengers, 
conveyed, from from defective 
from own neglect, as own misconduct. management. 
France... esee| Ls 2,157,000 | 1: 5,000,000 1: 3,465,996 
England ....... 1: 869,000 | 1: 300,000 1: 852,416 
Belgium ....... 1: 670,000 | 1: 280,000 1: 1,690,764 


Germany .......| 1: 25,000,000 | 1: 9,000,000 1 ; 12,252,858 
| 





An inspection of this table will show that England and Belgium 
present a very marked inferiority as regards the safety of passengers, 
when contrasted with Germany, or even France. The singular 
immunity which the German lines have hitherto enjoyed, many 
lines and many years presenting a total absence of casualties, is not 
altogether easy of explanation. We cannot bring ourselves to think 
the solution suggested recently in the French Academy by the 
learned Baron E. Dupin, altogether solves the enigma. The learned 
Peer of France suggests that the phenomenon is chiefly attributable 
to the stolidity, des esprits épais, of the Germans. This interpreta- 
tion of the brilliant Frenchman is too consoling to the families of 
sufferers for us to attempt to weaken its force as a sample of general 
reasoning ; our own difficulty consists in the conviction, founded on 
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long personal intercourse with those engaged in the conduct of rail- 
way traffic in Germany, that their stupidity and dullness, though 
necessarily considerable when compared with the brilliancy of their 
Gallic neighbours, is still far from being so great as to deserve to be 
attended with such valuable results. The subject of our present 
notice takes very naturally a different view of the matter, and in 
open violation of the rights of stolidity, would have schools founded 
for the training and education of railway officials. We have no 
space to pursue the subject further, and shall conclude by stating, 
that our author proves that even in England, where the proportion 
of casualties is highest, the danger is still infinitely less than by any 
other mode of conveyance; and that the deaths ensuing bear an 
infinitesimally small proportion to the general bills of mortality. 


5. Ninfa. Eine Novelle. Leipsig. 1846. London : Williams and 
Norgate. 

Here is a German novel, which, if only considered as a tour de 
force, must be pronounced very remarkable, but which also has its 
merits as a novel. It is understood to be the work of an accom- 
plished young Englishwoman ; but, from internal evidence, it would 
be impossible for us to imagine it written by a foreigner. Indeed, 
our countrywoman has caught so perfectly the spirit of the nation 
whose language she has somewhat capriciously chosen, that the 
most serious defect in her work is, it is too German. It has all 
the “ lonjueurs,” all the “ weitschweifigheit,” which German novelists 
unscrupulously bestow upon their patient readers. Conversations 
that lead to nothing, and that mean little, are allowed to proceed 
with the same uninterrupted flow as if they were vitally important 
to the story, or irresistibly attractive in themselves. German writers 
are, above all writers, deficient in what Hazlitt called the first re- 
quisite of a dramatist—fortitude of mind. They never know what 
to omit ; they can never prevail upon themselves to cancel what they 
have written. The pen hurries along, one phrase suggesting another, 
and the very mediocrity of what has gone before urging the writer 
not to leave off till he has said something good enough to make us 
pardon his tediousness ; like bad public speakers, who bore the audience 
for an hour, because they hate to sit down after a few minutes of 
mediocrity ; the flash may come, they think, provided they talk long 
enough. To the German fault of want of selection, Ninfa mainly 
owes its not being as interesting as it is curious. The authoress has 
a quick eye for seeing many things ; touches delicately some points 
of character; and has a command of language which, in her own 
tongue, would doubtless be very remarkable. If she would reduce 
the two volumes. of Ninfa into one, that one would be very agree- 
able. There is a feminine vivacity and quickness about many parts 
of it which would be relished by all readers, were they not sur- 
rounded by too much superfluous matter. 

The work is a curious evidence of the “rage” there is now in 
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England for German literature, and is, we believe, the first novel by 
an English writer in German. Several Englishmen have written 
works in French. Mr. John Kemble has written a philological work 
in German, but no one has written fiction in German, except the 
authoress of Ninfa. 


6. Acht Reisebriefe aus Deutschlands erstem Gee Hafen. Geschrieben 
in Juni, 1846. (Eight Letters from the first Seaport of Germany, 
written in June, 1846.) Hamburg. 


In our last number we took occasion to contrast the indifference of 
our government to the subjeet of metropolitan improvement with the 
conduct of the Hamburg authorities. These letters, from the pen, we 
believe, of Baron F. W. von Reden, contain interesting details of the 
means which have been taken for the embellishment, convenience, and 
salubrity of the new city that has arisen within four years out of the 
ashes of old Hamburg. They also give an account of the measures 
proposed or in progress for the improvement of two other harbours on 
the Elbe ; namely, Gluckstadt, in the Holstein territory, and Harburg, 
in that of Hanover, and from either of which Hamburg may possibly 
encounter the same rivalry which Birkenhead is beginning to offer 
to Liverpool. 


7. H. Conscierce. Geschichte von Belgien. Aus dem Fliimischen. 
[History of Belgium, from the Flemish of H. Conscience.] By O. 
L. B. Wolff. Leipsig. 1847. 


“A ricn, luxuriant land is this Belgium!” exclaims our friend 
Gutzkow ; “its plains fruitful, its waters furrowed by laden keels, 
its towns prosperous through commerce, and here and there the 
proudest reminiscences of the middle ages. The comfort-loving spirit 
of its thriving citizens, that like to spend their wealth in adorning 
their native towns, is everywhere manifested in its churches, and in 
those proud asylums of burgher freedom, its town-halls. Belgium 
still enjoys its old renown for trade and manufactures. It stands on 
a height which France will never reach, and Germany not for a long 
time to come. It possesses abstract freedom, and the municipal free- 
dom of medieval Germany. It is free, both generally and in detail.” 
He might have added, that in the wise economy of its railway system, 
it has set a worthy example to states of much greater wealth and pre- 
tensions. Now, if we are to believe the complaisant assurances of the 
French, this opulent, vigorous, and self-subsistent kingdom is morally 
and physically but a fragment of “la Patrie,” unnaturally rent from 
the main body, and waiting but an opportunity to return gladly 
beneath the sway of the tricolored flag. Moreover, there is a great 
deal in external appearances to confirm a superficial observer in this 
view of the case: the nation is greatly Frenchified, on the outside at 
least. Society in Brussels is a pale copy of that in Paris ; the language 
is French, the fashions, ways and manners are French ; the paltry 
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journals are made up of a hash of French materials, and the literary 
renown of the Belgian capital is built on the piracy of French books. 
But the thin exotic disguise is merely adventitious ; in spite of tailor- 
ing, the real body of Belgium remains what it always was, strongly 
marked in its individuality, and favouring much more of its Teuton 
kindred, than of its jealous, and seldom friendly neighbour in the 
south. The French occupation of the country, under the republic 
and the empire, gave a casual and undue prominence to the mongrel 
French element in the Walloon provinces, and this was still further 
increased by the intimate relations which grew up between the popular 
parties in either nation during the fifteen years between the battle of 
Waterloo and the revolutions of 1830. But the moral union between 
the two countries became dissolved when its purpose was fulfilled. 
A strong and steady reaction has set in against the influence of the 
stranger. More than two thirds of the Belgic population are Flemings, 
and speak Flemish habitually, if not exclusively ; and authors have 
arisen to address them in their mother tongue, and create for them a 
national literature, animated with fervent love for their native land, 
and strong dislike to France. 

Of all these writers, Herr Conscience is the one whose fame has 
spread most widely beyond his native frontiers. He is chiefly known 
through his interesting sketches of humble Flemish life, which have 
been translated into German, and we believe into English. A popular 
history of Belgium comes with peculiar propriety from the hands of 
aman so intensely national as Conscience, and there is little doubt 
that it will be received with gladness by all classes of his country- 
men, and imbue deeply the minds of the rising generation with love 
and reverence for the land of their fathers. The whole kingdom is now 
possessed with the most praiseworthy enthusiasm to explore and illus- 
trate the national and local annals, to restore and preserve its public 
monuments, and to revive and do honour to the memory of its great 
men. As an instance of this spirit, we may mention the recent offer 
of a large sum of money, by the corporation of Ypres, to the persoa 
who shall write the best history of that renowned old city—an example 
which is likely to be extensively followed. The government is liberal 
in its encouragement of all these patriotic designs, in which we feel 
assured there is nothing hollow or factitious. We might look on them 
with suspicion if the Belgians were a fallen people, bent like the 
Spaniards on covering their present nakedness with the faded rags of 
ancestral glory; but it is not so, they may read their country’s 
glory without blushing, for they have not degenerated from their fore- 
fathers. It is true they no longer obscure their French rivals with 
the shadow of their greatness, as in the days of Philip the Good, nor 
is Ghent now a larger and grander city than Paris, as it was when 
Charles V. used tosay punningly, “Je mettrai Paris dans mon gant ;” 
but, proportionately speaking, Belgium and her king have even now 
no reason to shrink from a comparison with Louis Philippe and his 
realm. 

Up to the time of going to press we have not been able to procure 
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a copy of Conscience’s volume in the original Flemish, and in all 
probability there is not one in London. This is not well. We are 
sorry to observe such an indication of indifference on the part of 
English scholars to the hopeful new-born literature of a language 
and a people that have so many affinities with our own. Judging 
of the work from the translation, it appears to us admirably to fulfil 
the purposes of a popular history. The composition is lucid, lively, 
and flowing, the matter well arranged, the facts compactly and 
pointedly set forth. The general spirit of the book will be best 
illustrated by an extract from the last brief chapter on the events of 
modern times, from 1797 to 1831. 


“ Belgium now remained incorporated with the French Republic, ruled by 
its laws, and linked with the destinies of the victorious power, without, 
however, suffering any other evils than those which were the inevitable con- 
sequences of the nae and consuming wars of the Empire. The Belgians 
bad, indeed, lost much, even their mother tongue and their independence ; 
but the French sway, however pernicious to the morals of the land, did yet 
confer on it some unquestionable benefits. Napoleon caused some useful and 
stupendous works to be constructed in Belgium, particularly in Antwerp and 
Ostend. The Belgians came into lengthened contact with a restless people, 
that had derived extraordinary activity from its revolution, and awoke them 
out of the lethargy in which they had long lain. They became familiarised 
with the present forms of government, and learned to understand them, par- 
tially at least, in their relation to social and political life.” * * . 

“Under King William I., Belgium, as a = of the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, enjoyed fifteen years of peace. ‘Trade and commerce revived, and 
attained uncommon prosperity. With the restoration of their mother tongue 
the Belgians recovered in part their genuine national morals and manners ; 
instruction was improved and extended to all classes of society; the citizens 
completed their political education, and acquired an accurate knowledge of all 
the fundamental concerns of the national economy. But, on the other hand, 
a constant mutual jealousy prevailed between the two countries which had 
been bound together without any previous preparation to fit them for such a 
union. The Belgians very soon began to complain of sundry oppressions, and 
the discontent increased continually until the year 1830, when a revolution 
broke out in Brussels, and spread rapidly over the whole country. * * * 

“Hailed by the exulting shouts of a countless multitude, Leopold made his 
solemn entry into Brussels on the 21st July, 1831, swore under the open air, 
according to ancient usage, to maintain the constitution of the land, and re- 
ceived homage as the first King of the Belgians. 

“From that memorable moment begins a new and brilliant career for Bel- 
gium. Had not the innate powers of her people, manifested in every way— 
the development of trade, the established renown for art, and the works accom- 
plished—had not these already proved that Belgium is marching onwards in the 
fulness of vital energy to a lofty pitch of physical prosperity and intellectual 
development, yet history would infallibly confirm this cheering prognostica- 
tion. Belgium was always great and thriving when it was not swayed by 
foreign sovereigns. It has now a domestic monarch, whose illustrious name is 
a pledge for its subsistence among European nations, and whose beloved sons 
will hereafter reign over their own native land and the children of their coun- 
trymen, and whose vocation it is to perpetuate the royal blood of Belgium and 
the Belgian kingdom. 

“ After so many sufferings, after an oppression that would surely have for 
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ever enervated any other nation, the Belgians have uprisen with wonderful 
vigour out of their debasement and intellectual torpor. The hard blows of 
fortune, and the secular dominion of strangers, have not been able to weaken 
the ancestral blood in the veins of the Belgians; the hour of their awakening 
found them still brave, laborious, and chaste, still full of love for their native 
land. Like their fathers they can still lift up their heads and walk erect among 
the nations of the earth; the name of Belgian is again become significant of 


peaceful love of freedom, cordial attachment to the arts, innate virtue, and 
strenuous industry ! 


“God protect dear Belgium from the imperious foe, that for centuries has 
been Senior so greedy an eye upon it from the south! May his blessing be 
on the guardian angels of its talependise-—cendeid among all Belgians, the 
mother-tongue, and pure morals—and if He grants this prayer, then onwards, 


with hope and glad courage! A radiant sun gleams on the horizon of the 
coming years.” 


8. Chefs d Giuvre de la Littérature Francaise. Publié Par Firmin, 
Didot and Co. Amen Corner: 1843—46. 


NotuinG can be more natural than the desire for novelty in books; 
but, as a general rule, no new book can equal a new edition of an 
established favorite. It has all the advantages of being a novelty, 
and of having a recognized value; you are sure not to be disappointed 
with the contents, while you are gratified at the newness of its form. 
Before drawing out your purse, you have no need of awaiting a 
critic’s censure, or his praise—you have no misgivings as to whether 
its contents will be worth the purchase, or its opinions “dangerous in 
families.” That it deserves a place upon your shelves is proved by its 
reputation; and the tempting novelty insinuates itself irresistibly into 
your affections. 

In this calculaticn, Messrs. Didot, finding few new books worth 
publishing, have issued a series of such books as always will be worth 
purchasing; and these Chefs @euvre de la Littérature Francaise 
contain volumes which every one desires to possess, but which, 
because so easily obtained, few persons think of buying, until they 
are temped by cheapness, or beauty, or novelty; and this new edition 
unites these three attractions. 

Suppose a reader, who has not a Racine, a Boileau, Corneille, a 
Moliére, a Lafontaine, a Bossuet, a Fenelon, a Massillon, a Sevigné, 
a Le Sage, a Rousseau, a Montesquieu, a Buffon, a St. Pierre, a De 
Stael, a Pascal, a Chateaubriand, or a Paul Louis,—or who possesses 
some of their works, but in an ancient, bookstall-condition, old paper, 
bad print, and inconvenient form,—well, he enters a bookseller’s shop, 
and sees lying on the counter a volume, such as now lies before us 
from Messrs. Didot’s series; it is a Montesquieu, contains that incom- 
parable piece of historical appreciation the ‘ Grandeur et Décadence 
des Romains,’ followed by the charming ‘ Lettres Persanes,’ and the 
Opuscula of that great writer. The form is convenient, small enough 
for a large pocket, large enough to stand upon one’s shelves ; it is 
beautifully printed, contains a fine portrait on steel, is in all respects 
a new and handsome volume, and costs three-and-sixpence. If he 
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has not already a good copy of the work he cannot resist this novelty. 
Or he turns to Pascal, whose Provinciales form an exquisite compa- 
nion, to which M. Bordas Demoulin’s Eloge (which gained the prize 
in 1842) is prefixed, by way of literary novelty. 

Of all the cheap editions, this of Messrs. Didot is, indisputably, by 
far the most excellent; firstly, because the most carefully edited, and 
always affording whatever literary novelty is within reach, in the 
shape of biographies, éloges, or notes; secondly, because more beauti- 
fully printed, and worthy to be considered as library books. Char- 


pentier’s editions, at the same price, are greatly inferior in these 
qualities. 


9. Collection de Chroniques: Mémoires, et autres Documents pour servir 
& L’Histoire de France, depuis le commencement du 13éme siécle 


jusquv’a la mort de Louis XIV. Par J. Yanosky. Didot and Co. 
Amen Corner. 


Tuts is the first volume of the Chroniclers, and contains the best 
portions of Froissart, with the orthography somewhat modernized, and 
with introductory notices, which serve to connect the extracts toge- 
ther, and to resume in a few words the substance of the portions 
omitted ; so that M. Yanosky has, by hislabours, placed Froissart within 
reach even of the idlest and hastiest reader, by getting rid of certain 
narratives, repetitions, and digressions, which, however interesting to 
the historian and antiquarian, have no interest for the general reader. 
The present volume is the first of a series of twelve, which will give 
a connected view of the History of France, from the thirteenth cen- 
tury down to Louis XIV. 

This is a railroad age; and men in all things wish to take the 
shortest and quickest route; accordingly, Messrs. Didot, justly think- 
ing that the vast majority of readers have other and more serious 
things to do than to give their time to the voluminous memoirs, of 
which France has so much reason to be proud, the present collection 
is published, in order that a short cut may be given to the knowledge 
of French history. A more agreeable course of study it is not easy to 
conceive ; especially when united with the other collection of Memoirs 
relating to the 18th century, of which we gave an account some 
numbers back, and which now extends to five admirable volumes. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed on M. Yanosky, for the 
manner in which he has executed his task. The narratives he selects, 
the notices which accompany them, and the historical notes, all 
display judgment, care, and learning. The volume is elegantly 
printed—in the style of the ‘ Chefs @auvre de la Littérature Francaise,’ 
which Messrs. Didot have been issuing for the last two or three years, 
at three shillings-and-sixpence a volume. 

To historical students, and to lovers of light literature, these two 
series of the ‘ Bibliothéque des Mémoires’ cannot fail to be highly 
gratifying. 
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10. Free-trade Movements. 
BELGIUM. 


Brussevs. The second general meeting of the Belgian free trade 
association was held on the 11th October, in presence of a numerous 
audience. The provisional committee consisted of MM. Ch. de 
Brouckére, president; Frédéric Basse, vice-president; Count <Arri- 
vabene, vice-president; Ch. Van Lede, Lehardy de Beaulieu, Delhasse, 
Léon Cans, Fortamps, Corr Vandermaeren, d‘Hauregard, Jalheau, 
and Victor Faider, secretary. Among the persons present were, 
Councillor Tielemans, of Bonne, representative; MM. Ducpétiaux and 
Devadder, communal councillors; Campan, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Bordeaux; Joban, director of the Muséedel’Industrie; 
Mettenius, banker, Parthon de Von, Van Meenen, General Chapelié, 
&e., &c. After M. Brouckére and Count Arrivabene had addressed 
the meeting on the general principles of free trade, M. Lehardy de 
Beaulieu ably explained how the interests of Flanders were identified 
with those principles. He showed that the protective system made 
the working man lose a part of the value of his labour, by obliging 
him to pay an enhanced price for the foreign commodities he pur- 
chased with it. He exposed the folly of the notion that any country 
was in danger of being deluged with an excess of foreign corn. The 
population of Belgium had increased by a million within thirty years; 
the produce of our soil, he said, was not always sufficient for our 
fathers, and it may prove still less sufficient for ourselves. 


“He next proceeded to demonstrate that if the frontiers were suddenly thrown 
open, the country would have no reason to fear an inundation of English 
woven goods. Belgian industry, he alleged, could maintain the contest with 
advantage ; the cost of labour is one-tenth what it is in England; for the 
English to put down that industry, it would be necessary for them to spend 
ten or twelve millions a year, which is not probable, nor even possible. As 
soon as Flanders shall be forced to make a better use of its resources, it will 
be able to compete successfully with England. Hitherto it has unwisely 
refused to adopt those improvements which have been introduced into the 
linen manufactures of Great Britain. The fears entertained by the cotton 
manufacturers appear to him to be exaggerated ; after the suppression of the 
protective duties, those cottons only will be imported which the Belgians 
either do not manufacture at all, or manufacture badly. 

“History demonstrates that never was a country more flourishing than 
Flanders, when its exports were free; it was under that system the trade 
corporations attained their highest splendour, and Flanders its greatest pros- 
perity. In modern times it was under the liberal laws of 1822 that Flanders 


enjoyed the greatest wealth and the fullest commercial and manufacturing 
activity. The free admission of corn alone almost doubled the business of the 
port of Antwerp; assuredly this is a potent argument in favour of the prin- 
ciple of the free trade association. It was from the time the restrictive system 
was introduced into a that the ruin of Flanders began; and to that 


system the present painful crisis is attributable.” 
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FRANCE. 

Our valuable contemporary, the Journal des Economistes, gives a 
very interesting and copious summary of all the recent public proceed - 
ings for and against the Free Trade movement in France and Belgium. 
The central French institution for promoting the great measure of 
commercial reform—the Association of Paris—has‘ passed the provi- 
sional stage of its existence, and has become formally constituted. A 
meeting, attended by nearly 400 members, was held in the Salle 
Montesquieu, on the 31st of October, to elect the administrative 
council. In the absence of the Duc d'Harcourt, caused by a domestic 
calamity, the chair was taken by M. Anisson Dupéron. The provi- 


sional council was unanimously confirmed. It consists of the following 
members :-— 


M. le Due d’Harcourt, peer of France, President. 

M. Anisson Dupéron, peer of Prance. 

M. A. C. Renouard, peer of France, counsellor of the Court of Cassation. 

M. Blanqui, member of the Institute, deputy. 

M. Léon Faucher, deputy. 

M. Ch. Dunoyer, member of the Institute, counsellor of State. 

M. Horace Say, member of the Council General of the Seine and of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

M. Frédéric Bastiat, corresponding member of the Institute and of the 
Council General of the Landes, General Secretary of the Association. 

M. Michel Chevalier, professor of Political Economy in the College of 
France, counsellor of State. 

M. Deniére, manufacturer of bronzes, president of the Council of Prud’- 
hommes. 

M. Paillotet, jeweller, vice-president of the Council of Prud’hommes. 

M. Peupin, working clockmaker, Juge Prud’ hommes. 

M. Potonié, commission-agent. 

M. Riglet, manufacturer of bronzes, ex-judge of the Tribunal of Commerce. 

M. Nicolas Keechlin, late manufacturer, ex-deputy. 

M. Bosson, manufacturer, flax-spinner, Boulogne-sur- Mer. 

M. Ad. @Eichthal, banker, deputy, member of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Paris, Treasurer of the Association. 

M. Casimir Cheuvreux, wholesale and retail dealer in woven goods, Censor. 

M. Luuyt, banker, censor. 

M. Louis Leclere, director of the Ecole Néopédique. 


The committee has also nominated, as members and under secre- 
taries, 


MM. Joseph Garnier; A. Fonteyraud; De Molinari; Ch. Coquelin, and 
Guillemin, merchant. 


The council has not yet elected its vice-presidents. In allusion to 
the five names immediately preceding the last of the above, the 
chairman observed : 

* All these persons, who occupy so honourable a rank in trade and in the 
country, share our views, and desire to aid us in pro agating them. No one, 
for instance, can fail to perceive what weight is due to the opinion of M. 
Nicolas Koechlin, who demands that cotton goods should no longer be pro- 
tected by prohibitive or exorbitant duties. Again, of how great weight is the 
opinion of M. Bosson, one of our first flax-spinners, who recently wrote to 
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our honourable president that he was with us, not although a mill-owner, but 
because he was a mill-owner. (Cheers.)” 

MarseEILtes.—The members of the Free Trade Association held 
their second public meeting on the 17th October, M. Lagure Luce, 
the president, in the chair. MM. Clapier and Louis Reybaud, the 
recently elected deputies for the city, were present. M. Roux de 
Freissinet was appointed treasurer. The secretary, M. Estrangin, 
read the plan intended to be pursued. The affairs of the association 
are to be directed by a general council; and sub-committees are to be 
formed for the investigation of various matters connected with thie 
question of Free Trade: viz., sub-committees of agriculture, industrie, 
navigation, Mediterranean commerce, oceanic commerce, and commerce 
in the interior of France, with Europe and Algeria. Besides these, 
there is to be a finance committee, and one for concerting the means 
of enlightening public opinion on the true principles of trade. 

Lyons. At a meeting held here on the 13th of October, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were constituted a Committee of the Association 
founded in Paris: MM. Delahante, receiver-general of the Rhone ; 
Brosset, senr., president of the Chamber of Commerce ; Arlés-Dufour, 
member of the Council-General of Commerce ; A. Riboud, merchant, 
deputy-mayor of Lyons ; Ollat, merchant ; A. Teissier, director of 
the Bank of Lyons; Barillon, merchant, member of the Municipal 
Council ; Arquillitre, merchant, member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce ; A. Brisson, merchant, president of the Conseil des Prud- 
hommes ; A. Goujon, merchant ; P. Eymard, merchant ; J. Durand, 
merchant ; C. Michel, merchant ; Jouve, principal editor of the Cour- 
rier de Lyon ; R. Buy, advocate; A. Potton, doctor of medicine ; Kauf- 
mann, one of the editors of the Censeur; G. Bouvard, merchant, 
deputy-mayor of Lyons; C. Riboud, merchant; J. Riboud, mer- 
chant. 

The meeting was addressed by M. Brosset, senr., in a short speech, 
in which he pointedly set forth the fallacy of the protective system, 
and proposed the formation of a society, for the purpose of advancing 
the principles of free trade. 


** Some alarm, he said, may, perhaps, be conceived, at the immediate appli- 
cation of a principle so opposed to that by which trade and commerce are 
now regulated, and people ask themselves whether it is advisable to run the risk 
of those disturbances to existing interests, which would be the consequence of 
too rapid a course. Those prudent persons who are staggered by such an 
apprehension may dismiss their fears ; they may spare themselves the trouble 
of moderating the force of our efforts, and leave that to be done by the active 
opposition of the patrons of prohibitions or high duties. There bas long 
existed among them a potent confederacy, which has baffled every attempt made 
in favour of free trade. In the immediate presence of danger they will 
rally more closely together; and their action, directed by their interests, 
will grow more compact and strenuous. They have exercised over public 
opinion an influence which it is your business to destroy, and it is by the 
union and persistency of your efforts that you will succeed. But let us not 
deceive ourselves; our progress will be slow, though certain, and the govern- 
ment measures that will ratify them, will be timid, and bit by bit; it will be 
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quite possible to foresee their consequences; so that there will be nothing 
abrupt or startling in the transition.” 

M. Brosset, senr., was declared president; M. E. Gautier, treasurer; 
MM. Camille Ribout and Buy, secretaries. 

Havre. In consequence of a requisition signed by MM. Delessert, 
J. B. Delaunay, Robin, Just, Vien, Hermé, Ch. Morlot, Méquilled- 
Wild, Ch. Tardieu, J. J. Dupasseur, T. de Coninck, Ed. Quesney, 
J. Ancel, Frédéric Perquer, Dubois, Alfred Quenel, and Th. Lamotte, 
a meeting of about 150, connected with the trade of Havre, took 
place on the 19th October. The principal speaker was M. Morlot, 
who said that,— 

“ Seeing the associations which had been formed successively in Bordeaux, 
Paris, and Marseilles, under the banner of free trade, and the contrary mani- 
festations called forth in some important towns, such as Lille and Rouen, it 
was not possible that Havre sheuld remain a passive spectator of the struggle; 
that there were great reforms to be accomplished, but that it was very difficult 
to gain for them universal acceptance, considering the interests that appre- 
hended injury or destruction from them ; that the terms free trade were too 
vague, and ill-understood; that it was expedient to adopt a clear form of 
expression, significant of their purpose, one intelligible by every body, and 
which would have the immediate effect of enlisting on behalf of the Havre 
Society, the interests of consumers, and especially of the working classes, 
whom the protective system was striving to gain over to itself ; that the reform 
most urgently and imperiously requisite, was to diminish the customs-duties, 
and the taxes on consumption, and that on that ground all persons would 
naturally be agreed ;”— 

M. Morlot concluded with a motion, which was carried with only 
two dissentient voices, that a society should be formed under the 
title of Société de la réforme commerciale pour la reduction des droits 
de douane et des taxes de consommation. The Economist justly con- 
demns the timid substitution of this periphrastic phrase for the clear 
and simple words free trade, and tells the men of Havre that the only 
right course is to take the bull by the horns. But after all, it re- 
marks, the grand point is achieved ; Havre has slipped its moorings, 
and though the thing has not been done very handsomely, the ship 
will, nevertheless, make good way. 

“Nantes still holds aloof. The only sign of life is given by M. Chérot, 
who waves in the Courrier de Nantes, a flag that is not ours. The shipping 
question makes some ports hang back. The privileges of the English shipping 
stop them entirely. Let us lay before them the petition of that same Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, out of which arose the immortal Anti-Corn 
Law League.” [Here follows a translation of the petition for the reform or 
abolition of the Navigation Laws, dated October 1846.] 


11. Protectionist Movements. 


The Protectionists of Paris have taken the field in due form, under 
the title of Comité Central pour la Défense du Travail National ; a 
body which is intended to be the focus of the Protectionist agitation for 
allFrance. The council, or, commission permanente, is thus composed :— 

President—M. A. Odier, Peer of France, manufacturer in Wesserling. 
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Vice-President—M. A. Mimerel, President of the Council General of Manu- 
factures, flax and cotton-spinner, Roubaix. 

M——{[a blank to be filled up by the name of an agriculturist.} 

Treasurer—M. Joseph Perier, deputy, director of the mines of Anzin. 

Secretary—M. Louis Lebeuf, governor of the Bank of France, member of 
the Council General of Manufactures, manufacturer of pottery in Creil and 
Montereau. 

Members. 

M. Henri Barbet, Peer of France, member of the Council General of Com- 
merce, printer of woven goods, Rouen. 

M. Leon Talabot, deputy, member of the Council General of Manufactures, 
steel manufacturer, Toulouse. 

M. Schneider, deputy, member of the Council General of Commerce, iron- 
master and machine-maker, Creuzot. 

M. Victor Grandin, deputy, member of the Council General of Manufac- 
tures, cloth manufacturer, Elbeuf. 

M. Vayson, deputy, member of the Council General of Manufactures, carpet 
manufacturer in Abbeville. 

M. Drorullard, deputy, member of the Council General of Manufactures, 
director of the iron-foundries of Alaix, and of the lead mines of Poullaonen. 

M. Hericart de Thury, president of the Royal and Central Agricultural 
Society of Paris. 

M. Jules Hochet, iron master at Fourchambault. 

M. Palyart, iron-master at Breteuil (Eure). 

M. Chapelle, machine-maker, Paris. 

M. Calla, member of the Council General of Manufactures, founder, Paris. 

M. Delatouche, paper-maker, Marais (Seine et Marne). 

M. Godard Desmarets, member of the Council General of Manufactures, 
ex-director of the cut-glass manufactory of Baccarat. 

M. Jules Joly, president of the Consultative Chamber of St. Quentin. 

M. Janson Davilliers, member of the Couneil General of the Seine, manu- 
facturer in Gison. 

M. Jourdain Riboulleau, member of the Council General of Manufactures, 
cloth manufacturer, Louviers. 

M. Th. Croutelle, nephew, wool-spinner, Reims. 

M. Bietry, cachmere thread spinner, Villepreux (Seine et Oise). 

M. Fortier, shawl manufacturer, Paris. 

M. Praire Nezieux, member of the Council General of Manufactures, ribbon 
weaver, St. Etienne. 

M. Desportes, director of the Maberly Linen-thread Mills, Amiens. 

M. E. Feray, member of the Council General of Manufactures, woollen and 
cotton spinners, Essonne. 

M. Kuhlmann, ex-president of the Chamber of Commerce of Lille, manu- 
facturing chemist, Loos (near Lille.) 

M. Frédéric Bernoville, wool-comber, St. Quéntin. 

The Committee has adopted for its special organ, the Moniteur 
Industriel, which takes as its second title, Journal de la défense du 
Travail National. 

Mutuouse. In a meeting of the Comité des Industriels de [ Est, 
a society of many years’ standing, the question of free trade was 
brought under discussion, (Oct. 21), and it was resolved to combat 
“the inconsiderate and subversive doctrines preached for some time 
past by certain economists.” But though quite agreed as to resisting 
the free traders, the members became at once divided among them- 
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selves upon the question, whether the word to be inscribed on the 
society’s banner should be prohibition or protection. The partisans 
of the latter were of opinion that there is something to be done, but 
that first it is requisite to abolish the salt-tax, and reduce the funds, 
and the charges on the postage of letters. In any case they will 
call for the free entrance of raw cotton. ‘There seems every likeli- 
hood that the adversaries of free trade in Mulhouse will find it no 
easy matter to agree among themselves. 

Exsevur had a meeting on the 28th Oct. ; three hundred persons 
present ; committee, MM. Houiller, pére, A. Poussin, Henri Quesné, 
fils, Hippolyte Delarue, Auguste Malteau, Chennevitre, and Lafont 
Henri. 

Lite. The protectionists mustered here to the number of 400 on 
the 13th October, and appointed the following permanent committee, 
with power to increase their number to fifty: MM. Delasalle Desmedt, 
president of the tribunal of the Chamber of Commerce, president; 
Kuhlman, member and ex-president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
member of the Council-General of Commerce; Kolb Bernard, member 
of the Chamber of Commerce; Le Gavrian, member of the Council of 
Prud hommes; Julien Lefebvre, member of the Council-General of 
Agriculture. M. Kolb Bernard, the reporter of the Committee, read’ 
a long manifesto, drawn up with some skill. It began by denouncing 
the doctrine of free trade as a theory; then followed a tirade against 
theories, backed by Napoleon’s famous opinion touching ideologists. 
Worse than all, the theory is an English one, supported by England, 
because it is for her interest. She has reduced her tariff only with a 
view to the spoliation of other nations. Protective tariffs have been 
the source of every improvement in the trade of France; free trade 
would be fatal to all the industry of the country, and deprive the wine 
growers of Bordeaux, the silk-manufacturers of Lyons, and the 
Parisian industriels of the home market,—the best they have. If it did - 
not dry up all the sources of employment, it would increase the present 
competition to an intolerable extent, &c. 

Rovusarx. Under the auspices of the Consultative Chamber of Arts 
and Manufactures, a protectionist committee has been formed for the 
purpose, as they declare “of not surrendering to England the bread: 
and the means of the French working classes.” The members are- 
MM. A. Mimerel, Paul Dufrenne, Vernier-Delaoutre, L. Screpel, 
J. Mourmant, Henri Delattre, Boissiére, Parrayon, Théodore Descat, 
Wattine-Bossut, Wattine-Wattel, Jules Crombe, Réquillart Desaint. 
They aver that— 

“The maxim of free trade, as publicly preached by a society legally autho- 
rised, and afterwards cried up by the journals, which as all men can see are 
employed to prepare the public mind for the projects meditated by the ministry, 
is of all conceptions the one which leads directly to the subversion of order, 
and to the destruction of the public fortune, strength and prosperity.” 


The following pregnant extract has already appeared in the Times, 
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it is taken from a letter from Mr. Cobden to Mr. Henderson, the 
gentleman who represents the Spanish bondholders at Madrid :-— 


“You are strong in the justice of your claims, and you must try every 
appeal to the honesty and honor of Spaniards; and, if necessary, endeavour 
to shame them into the payment of their debts. I agree with your circular as 
to the ability of the government to meet its engagements, provided ordinary 
talent and mtegrity preside over its finances. Never was there a country 
whose resources were so neglected and wasted as those of Spain are. Its 
tariff is a ruinous farce; fulfilling no national object, but failing ridiculously 
as a measure of protection, as a means of revenue, and as a national policy. 
Instead of affording the proposed protection to the Catalans, everybody 
(manufacturers included) in Spain is an avowed contrabandist, when oppor- 
tunity offers; and I am convinced that a duty of 20 per cent. on foreign 
goods, honestly levied, with the accompanying facilities to the Catalans for 
the freer admission of their raw materials, would be more favorable to the 
manufacturers than the present system. I do not think you overrate the 
direct loss to the revenue from the prohibitive tariff. While in Madrid, I 
had the opportunity of speaking to M. Mon upon this point. I told him, if 
he would farm his customs’ duties for 20 years, I would undertake to 
guarantee him four times the amount of net revenue at present derived from 
that source, upon one condition, viz., that I should be allowed to reduce the 
duties at discretion, but not to have the power of increasing the taxes upon 
any article in the tariff. 

“The direct gain to the revenue would, however, be only a part of the 
benefit of a modification of the tariff. 

“With freedom of exchange, and ten years’ internal tranquillity, Spain 
would increase in wealth and population faster, probably, than any other 
nation in the world; and her present debt would become, in proportion to 
her resources, the lightest in Europe. - 

“I wish you success in your application to the Madrid Treasury.” 


12. Foreign Correspondence. 


ITALY. 
Florence, December 4, 1846. 

Tuts season, it seems, is an “ anno cattivo,’—a bad year in the estimation of 
the Florentines, which means that the shoals of migratory _— are com- 
paratively small this winter. The year is deemed bad or good by them upon 
precisely the same considerations which regulate the judgment of herring- 
fishers. To half Florence, “no English” is equivalent to “no bread.” 
From the impoverished noble, who lives on the rent paid by an English family 
for the best floor of his ancestral palace, down to the ragamuffin, whose 
aspiration is to hold a “milor’s” horse, or show him the way to the Uffizi, 
John Bull is the staff of life to all. It is the annual tide of English that 
fattens the land. So, durmg the months more especially of October and 
November, the influx of the John Bull-strom is watched most anxiously. 
And when, as this year, the waters rise less high than usual, one long face 
may be seen in the streets, telling another that “ sara un cattivo anno! vanno 
tutti a Roma.” And they understand the habits of their prey quite as accu- 
rately as the Yarmouth fishers do the ways of theirs: We equally swim in 
shoals. And it is really curious to mark the uniformity of instinct that seems 
to lead our nomade tribes,—now to one spot, and now to another. Mean-~ 
while, with corn, wine, oil, and English, all scarce, it is really likely to be a 
hard season for a considerable portion of Florence. 

Rome, you see, has this year the attraction of the new Pope, and the 
ceremony of the installation, which has just taken place; but then we have 
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Fanny Elsler! or rather have had, for she is just gone. To kiss the Pope’s 
toes, or to look at those of the Elsler?—this has been the question. We, at 
least, will turn our chatter first to the more attractive metal. Never had 
artist a more enthusiastic reception, or more brilliant triumph. Night after 
night the “ Pergola” was crowded from floor to roof,—from the grand-ducal 
box to the last inch of standing-room in the pit. Her Esmeralda charmed 
the Florentines so much, that they would not permit it to be changed for any 
other ballet; and, in truth, her acting in it, as well as of course her dancing, 
is exquisite. And then the shouting, the roaring, and the throwing of 
flowers, when she comes before the curtain at the close, in the long white 
robe, with her magnificent hair streaming over it, as she goes to her execution 
in the last scene! Florence may be called the city of flowers, par excellence. 
More money is probably spent on them there, in proportion to the entire 
expenditure of the population, than in any other part of the world. And the 
fashion of testifying admiration for a favourite actress, by throwing bouquets 
to her ou the stage, is carried to an excess there not seen elsewhere. A great 
cart would have been necessary to carry off all the bouquets thrown on the _ 
stage of the Pergola, on the night of Fanny Elsler’s benefit. I saw one 
“mazza,” as the Italians appropriately call it, entirely composed of violets, 
and at least three feet in circumference, handed to her from a stage box by a 
countryman of ours, while one of similar dimensions, consisting wholly of 
white camellias, was contributed to the beneficiata’s triumph by his lady wife. 
“ In somma la Fanny faceva furore.” 

Nor has the new Pope’s début been less successful. But of all this, despite 
the nullity of Italian newspapers, you will have already heard. The enthu- 
siastic love and admiration of his subjects, who are nearly besides themselves 
with delight at the unexpected and almost incredible apparition of a Pope, 
who really seems to care for their welfare,—all the good he has already done, 
and the yet greater good that he is attempting to bring to pass,—his remis- 
sion of their sentences to all the political offenders of the late reign—and the 
opposition he meets with on all sides from all the members of the old govern- 
ment,—all this has been sufficiently told in London, and is no doubt more 
generally and accurately known there than in Rome. He is of course securing 
golden opinions from ali sorts of men, except those who know full well that 
the continuance of old abuses, and the maintenance of corruption and tyranny 
is in one way or another essential to their enjoyment of at» quil, easy, and 
luxurious life at the expense of others’ labour. And those wuo know Rome 
best,—its priesthood, its officials of every class and denomination, and above 
all, its Jesuits, shake their heads and predict a very short pontificate to Pius 
the Ninth. It is said that he is himself perfectly aware of the dangers of his 
position, poor man! and that his food is literally cooked in his presence, and 
his attendants unfailingly compelled to partake of it. Poor Pope! An uneasy 
seat has that same Peter’s chair become in the kicking nineteenth century, even 
for one whose sole care in occupying it should be to hold fast on; but for 
him, who instead of clinging to crupper and pommel, will handle the rein and 
use the spur,—it is to be feared, untenable. 

Be his fortune, and the upshot of his struggle, what it may, Pius the Ninth 
deserves the admiration and gratitude of Europe, for he is ensuring himself 
trouble and unrest, and risking his life, to advance the true interests of his 
countrymen, according to the best of his power and judgment. What though 
he does canonize some old fourbe with one hand, while he signs an authori- 
sation for a railroad with the other! The two acts are contrasted—mutually 
inimical enough! True, one of them will undo and root out the other! How 
shall a poor Pope serve two masters? How patronize barbarism, and lend 
civilization a helping hand? How to be Pope and an honest man?—an 
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awkward problem, impossible of solution to you or me; embarrassing enough, 
though we will hope not impossible, to a poor bishop of Imola. 

Meanwhile Tuscany is very angry with him respecting this very matter of 
railroads. He has exthesieol'ens from Rome to Civita Vecchia, and another 
from Rome to Foligno, promising to allow a continuation of it to Ancona, 
when the first portion shall be completed. But all the directors must be 
Roman subjects. And this condition is not only a great offence to his Tuscan 
neighbours, but is also a great mistake in an industrial point of view. This, 
however, is not the worst. The Pope will not authorize any railroad from his 
capital, northwards, towards Tuscany, to join a Tuscan line running south- 
wards from Florence. Now certainly of all the proposed or proposable lines 
in Italy, one from Florence to Rome is the most obviously desirable, not only 
as a communication between those two cities, but as a link in the chain of 
communication from the Alps to the south of the Peninsula. And the 
favoured line to Ancona, together with projects sure to be carried out at no 
distant day, of a line to run from imi Bologna, to join the Austrian lines 
in the north of Italy—all this together seems as if there were an intention at 
Rome to cut Tuscany out altogether. There can be no doubt that the con- 
struction of a line from Milan, by Verona, by Bologna, and Ancona to Rome, 
would prove most seriously prejudicial to Tuscany ; and the very small class of 
Tuscan capitalists and economists are up in arms accordingly. But the 
srobability is that the Pope’s refusal is grounded on no such extended views. 

lis notion is, probably, that the first thing to be done in the railway line is to 
endeavour to attract commerce to his own states, by creating a communication 
with his own ports. Another industrial mistake ! but what should a Pope, or 
any of a Pope’s men know of industrial matters? They will find their error 
ere long. They will still sooner find the need of foreign assistance in carry- 
ing out any railroad; and the great lines of communication, which the 
general prosperity of the country requires, will no doubt ere long be deter- 
mined on. 

Discoveries have been rife at Florence of late. Within the last three years 
I have had to communicate the tidings of the discovery of the lost Epheme- 
rides of Galileo ;—of a magnificent fresco, either by Raphael, or by some hand 
which might have been his ;—of a fragment of a poem by Ariosto ;—and now 
I have to tell you of a really splendid picture by Michael Angelo, just brought 
to light ! 

Italy's “last new poem,” by Ariosto!—and “ picture of the season,” by 
Michael Angelo! 

Galileo! Raphael! Ariosto! Michael Angelo! “Tis something in the 
dearth of fame,” to produce to the startled eyes of busy, bustling, modern 
Europe, such fresh spoils from the apparently inexhaustible ruins of her 
mighty past! re 

Of the long lost Ephemerides of Galileo, I may as well let your scientific 
readers know that Signor Alberi, the discoverer of them, is proceeding = 
with his complete edition of the works of the philosopher, and that the volume 
containing these Ephemerides,—the work of ten laborious years, which proved 
fatal to the great astronomer’s eyesight,—has just been published. 

And now for the new picture. But have you, and your readers, a due 
notion of the sensation produced by such a discovery here in Florence? 
Suppose that at London an unheard of tragedy, indubitably from the pen of 
Shakspeare, were announced as discovered, and “ now published for the first 
time in one vol., foolscap 8vo, price five shillings!” Pooh! Dombey and Son 
would care nothing about it,—would never hear of it even!—That won’t do. 
Suppose St. Paul’s were to fall down some night! Bah! Lady Fiddlefaddle, 
on reading the news in the Morning Post, would ask where it was? Suppose 
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—suppose that the Income Tax were suddenly taken off some morning! Ay! 
that’s it!—Suppose the Income Tax taken off, and you will figure to yourself 
the sort of movement and interest created at Florence by the news of a new 
and undoubted Michael Angelo ! 

It is an easel picture, composed of one single figure, half-life size. The 
subject is Fortune, seated on her wheel. Among the lumber of an old picture, 
dealer’s shop, Signor Botti, an intelligent artist, and admirably conscientious 
restorer of pictures, found, in two halves, an utterly obscured and blackened 
yicture, which some indication, visible only to such practised eyes, induced 
rm to purchase, for the sum of five lire,—about three shillings! His first 
operations upon it disclosed that which made his heart beat, and warmed him 
to proceed with the utmost care, and most minute diligence. It soon 
appeared that the injuries of time were not the worst from which the eclipsed 
painting had suffered. Some ignorant and barbarous botcher had dared to 
paint a heavy white cloth over the lower half of the figure; and this had to be 
skilfully and gradually removed. We can sympathize with the feelings of the 
fortunate possessor, as layer after layer of paint and dirt were removed,—the 
true tints and genuine lines were restored to view—and an unmistakeable 
work of Michael Angelo’s stood forth revealed upon the canvass. The 
restoration has been accomplished most successfully ; and the picture is seen 
as perfect, in its most delicate half-tints, and as pure from “ doctoring,” as 
when it left the artist’s studio. 

The position of the goddess is a strangely chosen one. She is seated, naked 
to the hip, astride on a wheel, of which the tire faces the spectator. The 
lower part of her person is covered with a red drapery, which, however, does 
not conceal the feet and lower leg. Thick clouds heavily rolling beneath her 
conceal her from mortal ken, and prevent her seeing the results of her own 
reckless and changeful dispensations. She stretches with a careless air either 
hand over the unseen world beneath her, and from one of them are dropping 
crowns, sceptres, laurels,—from the other, thorns. The beautiful head is 
turned towards the left shoulder, with an expression of dreamy reverie, indi- 
cating a total inattention to the particular appropriation of her showered weal 
and woe, yet, at the same time, a sort of gentle pity, moved by the conscious- 
ness of the fateful functions she is so blindly discharging. 

Michael Angelo is, perhaps, of all the great masters, the most entirely 
unmistakeable, as well from the peculiar character of his faults, as from that 
of his beauties. And I believe that no dissenting voice has raised a doubt as 
to Signor Botti’s picture being the work of that master,—the work of his 
hand, as well as the conception of his brain. 

The price which the fortunate discoverer and restorer demands for his 
treasure is, I believe, about a thousand pounds sterling. 

And now for a few words anent “the new poem,” Signor Ludovico Ariosto’s 
last. It is a fragment of a poem entitled ‘Rinaldo Ardito’—Rinald the Bold, 
—and consists of five cantos, containing two hundred and forty-two stanzas 
of Messer Ludovico’s usual metre. Siggi. Giampiera and Aiazzi are the 
editors, and they properly style the work, in their preface “non solo inedito, 
ma quasi sconosciuta.” For the first who published the fact, that Ariosto had 
left behind him another poem so entitled, was Signor Girolamo Barruffaldi, who 
wrote a life of the poet towards the end of the last century. The MS. now 
published then oul part of the collection of the Marchese Bevilacqua, who 
became the possessor of it at the death of a learned physician of Ferrara, 
named Guiseppe Lanzoni. There is reason, however, for supposing that he 
was not aware of its existence among his collections. And there remains not 
the slightest means of tracing the fortunes of the papers from the death of 
the poet, till they came into the keeping of Signor Lanzoni. 

Baruffaldi, however, did little more than declare their existence. The MS. 
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was found by accident, he says, “ but turned out very difficult to understand, 
on account of the ill writing, the bad condition in which the papers were, and 
the numerous erasures and alterations ;” so that he was able only to decipher 
a few stanzas. 

Siggi. Giampieri and Aiazzi have been more persevering, or more skilful, 
and the five cantos, with some lacune and imperfections, are now before the 
world, equipped with preface and notes, secundum artem. I must not make 
this already too long letter altogether interminable, by following the learned 
editors in their examinations of the curious fact of no biographer or literary 
historian, from the poet’s son to Tiraboschi having spoken of such a poem of 
Ariosto’s, with the exception of Anton Francesco Doni, who was, it seems, 
such a noted liar that nobody ever believed his statement! Poor man! may 
his manes rest the easier for the tardy reparation now done to his credit. I 
must refer the curious in such matters, to Signor Aiazzi’s preface. But, for 
the sake of the interest attaching to so general a favorite as Messer Ludovico. 
I must give our readers a specimen of these disinterred stanzas; more espe- 
cially, as 1 am able to add a version of them by Mr. Garrow, the successful 
translator of Dante’s ‘ Vita Nuova.’ It is possible that he may be induced 
to give the public a translation of the entire fragment. But truth compels 
me to confess, that friend Ludovico’s pen did not become more chaste as he 
grew older. And many passages of these cantos are such as to make Mr. 
Garrow fear that no amount of softening down or glossing over, would enable 
him to present them to ears polite. 

The three following stanzas are, at all events, free from any such blemish, 
and will remind your Italian readers of Ariosto’s prettiest manner. They are 


the 15th, 16th, and 17th of the third canto. 


“ Tutta fiorisce di erbe la pianura 

Di colorite rose e zigli piena, 

Avea di mirti intorno una verdura 

Che vie pid che altro quelle facea amena; 

Cinto era intorno di merlate mura, 

E da ogni merlo pende una catena, 

Ardenti fuochi vi erano in pi bande, 

Qual piccol, qual mezzano, e qual pii 
grande. 


** Volava in quella un pargoletto arciero 
Quale avca dardi di piombo e di ovo; 
Quel fuga, questo fa l’amor sincero, 
Come diversi di natura foro ; 

Vola il fanciullo per quel piano altiero, 
E sagitta col stral spesso uno alloro ; 
Par che ferir quell’ arbor gli sia grato, 
Faretratc, fanciul, nudo, orbo e alato. 


“‘ Eravi in mezzo un vago carro aurato, 
Fatto non di opra umana, anzi divina, 
Sol di rubini e di diamanti ornato, 

E sopra vi sedeva una regina 

Di dolci aspetto e da ciascuno amato, 
Adorna tutta di porpora fina ; 

Un pomo di or nella man destra avea; 
Da un Troian|’ebbe; e questa Vener dea.” 


**O’er the plain surface flowering shrubs 
abound, 

Roses of various hues, and lilies fair ; 

But still its greatest charm was that 
around, 

The myrtle green appeared everywhere. 

Embattled walls encompass all the ground, 

A pendant chain each battlement doth 
wear ; 

And jets of flame there were, fierce burn- 
ing all, 

Some large, with others less so, and some 
onal 


“« Within, a little baby archer flies ; 

And arrows hath he both of gold and lead, 

Which, differing in their native qualities, 

—- love, while love by those is 
fed. 

Above the noble plain on wing he hies, 

And at a laurel oft his dart is sped ; 

Seem’d it, to strike this tree was his de- 
light; 

Lone, winged,naked,quiver-bearing wight. 


“There, in the centre stands a goldencar’ 

A work not human, but of heavenly art, 

Glittering with rubies and with diamonds 
rare, 

A queen was seated on its highest part; 

Gentle her eye, in robes of purple were 

Her limbs y’clad; her reign was o’er each 
heart ; 

In her right hand a golden a 

A Trojan’s gift ; the goddess 


le see, 
enus she.” 
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So much for the ‘ Rinaldo Ardito,’ which, for the dignity of poetry, I am 
obliged to translate ‘Rinald the Bold,’ but Ariosto’s real meaning cannot be 
so well expressed by any other phrase as that of “up to any thing!” that is 
the true sense of the phrase ; and such is the character of the worthy Paladin. 


INDIA. 


* Surat, August 13th, 1846. 

“ Your welcome and long looked-for letter reached me about a month ago, 
with the musical works sent out by the same packet. ‘ Part Singing’ has fur- 
nished me with almost nightly amusement ever since: for, though glees are so 
very English, I have but an exceedingly limited acquaintance with them; but 
we have, I fear, long to wait before the ‘ Singing Master’ can be used in India 
as a school-book. At present, an offer to form here a musical class of junior 
pupils would be about as well received by their parents and friends as would 
the proposal in England to teach tumbling and rope-dancing to the young 
ladies of a boarding-school. Here singers and musicians belong to a caste of 
the lowest moral reputation; and although the prejudice which this unfortu- 
nate circumstance occasions might be easily dealt with, as far as children are 
concerned, with their parents the attempt to remove it would be the most 
hopeless of all hopeless efforts; and I much question if I should even make as 
many converts as my friends the missionaries here, who have, I believe, in 
the course of thirty years’ labour, suceeeded in turning out some eight or ten 
rather questionable Christians. 

“ Nor is the discredit which the character of the musical caste of India re- 
fleets upon the art generally, the only, or even perhaps the most intractable 
of the difficulties to be met. The fine arts appear to be among the last Euro- 
peanisms likely to make their way in India; and thi» is more especially true 
of our music, inasmuch as to that there already exists a most formidable rival, 
firmly established with all sorts of ’vantage ground. No native that I have 
ever seen or heard of believes that what the Europeans term music is anything 
but a most absurd and barbarous jumble of unintelligible noises. The un- 
lucky wretches, even, who are reduced to endeavour for hire to blow these 
horrible sounds out of cornopeans, trombones, &c., in the regimental bands, 
hasten to indemnify themselves after the infliction, by joining in the pas- 
sionate songs which all their early associations, and all the advantages of 
well understood words and sentiments, combine to establish in their feel- 
ings as the genuine music of nature. The Hindoo, indeed, who has re- 
ceived an English education, and who is profoundly convinced, as all such 
Hindoos are, of the immeasurable superiority of Europe in the sciences and 
the mechanical arts, can easily be led to reason analogically from this to a 
similar superiority in music, painting, or any other art you may choose; and 
when he hears of our method of writing music—of the honours which we 
pay to our great composers,—of the monuments erected to them, and of the 
gigantic musical festivals held in their commemoration, his imagination takes 
fire, and he has but little doubt for the moment that his countrymen have 
yet quite as much to learn from us in this art as in any of the others con- 
cerning which he is better informed. But, having brought him to this, 
be very careful how you endeavour to illustrate your arguments practically. 
As you wish to preserve your reputation for soundness of judgment and 
veracity, cautiously guard his ears from bringing your florid descriptions to 
the test of a comparison with the, to him, utterly unintelligible and weari- 
some reality. I showed some native friends a few nights ago, a copy of the 
‘Messiah,’ and endeavoured to give them some idea of what kind of a work 
it was. When we came to the ‘ For unto us a child is born,’ I made them 
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understand that the composer was about to announce the great names of 
Christ in the most powerful and impressive manner,—that it was necessary, 
therefore, to reserve all the force of this chorus for that portion of it in which 
the annunciation should really be made,—and that this was done without 
any appearance of artificially restraining the voices, by merely giving them 
passages of imitation to sing, so that, while they were all really employed, 
it was ina manner which neither demanded nor admitted a full display of 
their strength; but that, these passages all working up together just in time 
for the announcement itself, the whole chorus, in massive chords—strengthened 
by all the most powerful of the instruments in the orchestra—gave out the 
‘Wonderful ! Counsellor! The Mighty God!’ and all the other titles, 
in a style to chill one’s blood with awe; as Leigh Hunt says, the first word 
‘comes upon us as if the heavens had opened,’ I was greatly excited with the 
recollection of this splendid chorus, and so far carried my auditors with me 
in imagination, that they were to the last degree desirous of hearing such 
unheard-of musical effects. In spite, however, of all the prepossessions thus 
induced in them, was their hearing the ‘ Messiah’ a thing at all practicable, 
and did it depend on me to bring it about, I should very carefully abstain 
from putting their new-born musical faith to so dangerous a trial. 

“You ask me to write down and send you some of the native melodies, 
and this, two years ago, when I first came into the country, I was very anxious 
todo. But after several trials, I found that, without long familiarity with 
the manner of singing them, the mere notes written down would be quite 
unintelligible. You remember, I dare say, how enthusiastically Lane speaks 
of some of the Egyptian singing which he had heard, and yet how uncouth 
and barbarous are the specimens of it which he gives. Showing, I think, 
that the great charm must be in the manner of singing them, without a very 


lively recollection of which the mere notation on paper would be but of very 
little use.” 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


1.—Wirt anp Hvmovr, selected from the English Poets; with an 
Illustrative Essay, and Critical Comments. By Leigh Hunt. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 1846. 


A DELIGHTFUL book, in continuation of the same author’s ‘ Imagination 
and Fancy,’ and to be followed by a third selection, under the title of 
* Action and Passion.’ 

Many of our best poets, from Chaucer to Peter Pindar, have been 
laid under contribution for this admirable series of truly elegant ex- 
tracts. The selections from each author are ushered in by a short 
critical comment upon his genius and writings; and the introductory 
‘ Illustrative Essay on Wit and Humour,’ is written in Leigh Hunt’s 
best style. 

Quoting Dr. King’s lines :— 


‘* Nature a thousand ways complains, 
A thousand words express her pains ; 
But for her laughter has but three, 
And very small ones, Ha, ha, he!” 


(which, by the way, are only éwo), Mr. Hunt truly says, that had the 
Doctor 


“ Opposed pleasures to pains, instead of ‘ laughter,’ as the correct wording 
of his proposition required, he would have discovered, that laughable fancies 
have at least as many ways of expressing themselves as those which are 
lachrymose ; vity tending to the fixed and monotonous, like the cat on the 
hearth, while levity has as many tricks as the kitten.”—p. 1. 


This he further expresses in a humorous relation of his own per- 
plexities in sitting down to his present “labour of love,” the illustra- 
tion of ‘ Wit and Humour.’ 


“* T confess,” says he, in continuation of the above quotation, “ I felt this so 
strongly, when I began to reflect on the present subject, and found myself so 
perplexed with the demand, that I was forced to reject plan after plan, and 
feared I should never be able to give any tolerable account of the matter. I 
experienced no such difficulty with the concentrating seriousness and sweet at- 
traction of the subject of ‘ Imagination and Fancy ;’ but this laughing jade of 
a topic, with her endless whims and faces, and the legions of indefinable 
shapes that she brought about me, seemed to do nothing but scatter my facul- 
ties, or bear them off deridingly into pastime. I felt as if I was undergoing a 
Saint Anthony’s temptation reversed—a laughable, instead of a frightful one. 
Thousands of merry Sevile poured in upon me from all sides,—doubles of simi- 
lies, buffooneries of burlesques, stalkings of mock-heroics, stings in the tails of 
epigrams, glances of inuendoes, dry looks of ironies, corpulencies of exaggera- 
tions, ticklings of mad fancies, claps on the back of horse-plays, complacen- 
cies of unawarenesses, flounderings of absurdities, irresistibilities of iterations, 
significancies of jargons, wailings of pretended woes, roarings of laughters, and 
hubbubs of animal spirits ;—all so general, yet particular, so demanding dis- 
tinct recognition, and yet so baffling the attempt with their numbers and their 
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confusion, that a thousand masquerades in one would have seemed to threaten 
less torment to the pen of a reporter.” —p. 2. 


The author then examines the various definitions of wit given by 
Barrow, Locke, and Addison ; upon whose hint of “the necessity of 
fetching congruity out of incongruity,” subsequent critics have 
written. He next controverts the opinion of Hobbes, who “refers 


all laughter to a sense of triumph and glory,” and afterwards gives 
us his own definition of Wit, saying— 


“The nature of Wit, therefore, has been well ascertained. It takes many 
forms ; and the word indeed means many things, some of them very grave and 
important ; but, in the popular and prevailing sense of the term (an ascendancy 
which it has usurped, % che help of fashion, over that of the intellectual faculty, 
or perception itself), Wit may be defined to be the arbitrary juxta-position 
of dissimilar ideas, for some lively purpose of assimilation or contrast, gene- 
rally of both. It is fancy in its most wilful, and strictly speaking, its least 
poetical state ; that is to say, wit does not contemplate its ideas for their own 
sakes in any light apart from their ordinary prosaical one, but solely for the 
purpose of producing an effect by their combination. Poetry may take up 
the combination and improve it, but it then divests it of its arbitrary character, 
and converts it into something better. Wit is the clash and reconcilement of 
imcongruities ; the meeting of extremes round a corner; the flashing of an 
artificial light from one object to another, disclosing some unexpected resem- 
blance or connexion. It is the detection of likeness in unlikeness, of sympathy 
in antipathy, or of the extreme points of autipathies themselves, made friends 
by the very merriment of their introduction. The mode, or form, is com- 
paratively of no consequence, provided it give no trouble to the apprehension : 
and you may bring as many ideas together as can pleasantly assemble. But a 
single one is nothing. Two ideas are as necessary to wit as couples are to 
marriages ; and the union is happy in proportion to the agreeableness of the 
offspring. So Butler, speaking of marriage itself :— 

‘ What security’s too strong 
To guard that gentle heart from wrong, 
That to its friend is glad to pass 
Itself away, and all it has, 
And like an anchorite gives over 
This world for the heav’n of a lover.’ 
—Haudibras, Part iii. Canto I. 


“This is Wit, and something more. It becomes poetry by the feeling; but 
the ideas or images are as different as can be, and their juxta-position as 
arbitrary. For what can be more unlike, than a lover, who is the least solitary 
of mortals, or who desires to be so, and a hermit, to whom solitude is every- 
thing? and yet at the same time what can be more identical than their sacrifice 
of every worldly advantage for one blissful object ? 

“This is the clue to the recognition of Wit, through whatever form it is 
arrived at. The two-fold impression is not in every case equally distinct. 
You may have to substantiate it, critically; it may be discerned only on 
reflection ; but discernible it is, always.”—>p. 9. 

And again, of Humour :— 


“The case, I think, is the same with Humour. Humour, considered as the 
object treated of by the humorous writer, and not as the power of treating 
it, derives its name from the prevailmg quality of moisture in the bodily 
temperament ; and is a tendency of the mind to run in particular directions 
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of thought, or feeling, more amusing than accountable ; at least in the opinion 
of society. It is, therefore, either in reality, or appearance, a thing inconsis- * 
tent. It deals in incongruities of character and circumstance, as Wit does 
in those of arbitrary ideas. The more the incongruities the better, provided 
they are all in nature ; but two, at any rate, are as necessary to Humour, as 
the two ideas are to Wit; and the more strikingly they differ, yet harmonize, 
the more amusing the result. Such is the melting together of the propensities 
to love and war in the person of exquisite Uncle Toby; of the gullible and 
the manly in Parson Adams; of the professional and the individual, or the 
accidental and the permanent, in the Canterbury Pilgrims; of the objec- 
tionable and the agreeable, the fat and the sharp-witted, in Falstaff; ¢ 
honesty and knavery, in Gil Blas; of pretension and non-performance, in 
the Bullies of the Dramatic Poets; of folly and wisdom, in Don Quixote; 
of shrewdness and doltishness, in Sancho Panza; and, it may be added, in the 
discordant, yet harmonious, co-operation of Don Quixote and his attendant, 
considered as a pair.”—p. 11. 

Thus pleasantly does Mr. Hunt play with his subjects, considered 
apart ; and a few sentences further on, he continues :— 

“T have preceded my details on the subject of Wit, by defining both 
Wit and Humour, not only on account of their tendency to coalesce, but 
because, though the one is to be found im perfection apart from the other, 
their richest effect is produced by the combination. Wit, apart from Humour, 
generally speaking, is but an element for professors to sport with. In com- 
bination with Humour, it runs into the richest utility, and helps to humanize 
the world.”—p. 13. 

The principal forms of Wit are thus enumerated :—1. The direct 
Similie. 2. The Metaphor. 3. What may be called the the Poetical 
Process, the Leap to a Conclusion, or the Omission of Intermediate 
Particulars, in order to bring the Two Ends of a Thought, or Cir- 
cumstance, together. 4. Zrony. 5. Burlesque. 6. Exagqgqeration, 
Ultra-Continuity, and Extravagance in General. 7. Any kind of 
Juxta-position of Ideas, having a Pleasant Effect, down to those de- 
pending on Sound; such as Puns, Maccaronic Poetry, Half-Jargon 
Burdens of Songs, and even Nonsense Verses. 8. Cross-Purposes ; 
or Contradictory Intentions, mistaken by their Entertainers for 
Identical Ones. 9. Unconscious Absurdity in a man’s character, apart 
from mere circumstances. 10. Conscious Humours Indulged. 11. 
Humours of Nations and Classes. 12. Humours of mere Tempera- 
ment. 13. Moral or Intellectual Incongruities. 14. Genial Contra- 
dictions of the Conventional. Under each of these forms of Wit, the 
author has given a number of choice illustrations, selected from the 
works of standard authors, both in prose and poetry, and so incor- 
porated and bound together by his own exquisite writing, as to render 
a perusal of the whole of this ‘ Illustrative Essay,’ an intellectual 
treat of the richest description. 

We cannot venture to quote so largely from the body of the work, 
in which the editor, with happy tact, keeps more in the back ground, 
and gives place to his authors ; but even here his peculiar fitness for 
the task he has undertaken, is fully displayed. The short notices of 
the poets quoted from are written with great taste, and display a 
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just appreciation of their various beauties. We must give a corner to 
the following bits on Shakspeare. 


** Shakspeare had wit and humour in perfection; and like every possessor 
of powers so happy, he rioted in their enjoyment. Moliére was not fonder of 
running down a joke: Rabelais could not give loose to a more ‘ admirable’ 
fooling.’ His mirth is commensurate with his melancholy ; it is founded on 
the same knowledge and feeling, and it furnished him with a set-off to their 
oppression. When he had been too thoughtful with Hamlet, he ‘ took it out’ 
with Falstaff and Sir Toby. Not that he was habitually melancholy. He had 
too healthy a brain for that, and too great animal spirits; but in running the 
whole circle of thought, he must of necessity have gone through its darkest as 
well as brightest phases; and the sunshine was welcome in proportion. 
Shakspeare is the inventor of the a ‘ setting the table in a roar ;’ of the 
memory of Yorick ; of the stomach of Falstaff, stuffed as full of wit as of sack. 
He ‘wakes the night-owl with a catch ;’ draws ‘three souls out of one 
weaver ;’ passes the ‘ equinoctial cf Queubus’ (some glorious torrid zone lying 
beyond three o’clock in the morning) ; and reminds the ‘ unco-righteous’ for 
ever, that virtue, false or true, is not incompatible with the recreations of 
‘ cakes and ale.’ 

“It is a remarkable proof of the geniality of Shakspeare’s jesting, that even 
its abundance of ideas does not spoil it; for, in comedy, as well as tragedy, he 
is the most reflective of writers. I know but of one that comes near him in 
this respect; and very near him (I dare to affirm) he does come, though he 
has none of his poetry, properly so called. It is Sterne; in whose ‘ Tristram 
Shandy’ there is not a word without meaning,—often of the profoundest as 
well as kindliest sort. The professed fools of Shakspeare are among the 
wisest of men. They talk sop and Solomon in every jest. Yet they amuse 
as much as they instruct us. The braggart Parolles, whose name signifies 
words, as though he spoke nothing else, scarcely utters a sentence that is not 
rich with ideas; yet his weakness and self-committals hang over them all like 
a sneaking infection, and hinder our laughter from becoming respectful. The 
scene in which he is taken blindfold among his old »cquaintances, and so led 
to vilify their characters, under the impression that he is gratifying their 
enemies, is almost as good as the screen scene in the ‘School for Scandal.’ 


—p. 123 


In the compilation of the present volume, the editor was fettered by 
two conditions :—1. The self-imposed restriction of his quotations, 
except in the Illustrative Essay, to the poetical works of the authors 
quoted: and, 2. The necessity of rejecting “a great deal of what is 
otherwise excellent, on account of the freedom of speech in which 
almost all the wits have indulged.” Notwithstanding this, however, 
the superabundance of materials was so great, that he was obliged 
to retrench two-thirds of them, “and plenty of matter remains for an 
additional volume, should the public care to have it.” We will answer 
for it, the public will gladly accept the offer. 

When we read such admirable prose passages, as the few which 
are given in the Illustrative Essay, we can scarcely help regretting 
that the editor was precluded, by the plan laid down, from quoting 
prose as well as verse in the body of the work; but it were sheer 
ingratitude to complain of such omissions, when so rich and so 
varied a banquet has been provided. We may express a hope, that 
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the second volume will not be long delayed; and in that volume we 
trust we shall encounter some of the good things to be found in the 
poetical works of Prior, Cowper, Gay, Gray, Burns, and several others, 
whose names do not appear in the present. 


2. GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON SoutH America. Being the third 
part of the Geology of the Voyage of the Beagle, under the command 
of Captain Fitzroy, R.N., during the years 1832 to 1836. By Charles 
Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., Naturalist to the Expedition. Published 
with the approval of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 1846. 


A.tTHouGH rather dry for the general reader, the contents of this 
volume are of the highest value and interest for the geologist and 
the paleontologist. The subjects treated of are the elevation of the 
eastern and western coasts of South America ; the plains and valleys 
of Chile ; the formations of the Pampas ; the older tertiary forma- 
tions of Patagonia and Chile ; plutonic and metamorphic rocks ; 
central and northern Chile ; with the structure of the Cordillera. 
From the concluding chapter, we make a few extracts on the recent 
elevatory movements and volcanic acticn in South America ; where, 
in the words of the author, “everything has taken place on a grand 
scale, and all geological phenomena are still in active operation.” 


“The nature and grouping of the shells embedded in the old tertiary for- 
mations of Patagonia and Chile show us, that the continent, at that period, 
must have stood only a few fathoms below its present level, and that afterwards 
it subsided over a wide area, 700 or 800 feet. The manner in which it has 
since been re-brought up to its actual level, was described, in detail, in the 
first and second chapters. It was there shown that recent shells are found 
on the shores of the Atlantic, from Tierra del Fuego, northward, for a space 
of at least 1,180 nautical miles, and, at the height of about 100 feet in La 
Plata, and of 400 feet in Patagonia. The elevatory movements on this side 
of the continent have been slow ; and the coast of Patagonia, up to the height, 
in one part, of 950 feet, and in another, of 1,200 feet, is modelled into eight 
great, step-like, gravel-capped plains, extending for hundreds of miles with 
the same heights. This fact shows that the periods of denudation (which, 
judging from the amount of matter removed, must have been long continued), 
and of elevation, were synchronous over —v great lengths of coasts. 
On the shores of the Pacific, upraised shells of recent species, generally, 
though not always, in the same proportional numbers as in the adjoming sea, 
have actually been found over a north and south space of 2,075 miles, and there 
is reason to believe that they occur over a space of 2,480 miles. The elevation 
on this western side of the continent has not been equable; at Valparaiso, 
within the period during which upraised shells have remained undecayed on 
the surface, it has been 1,300 feet, whilst at Coquimbo, 200 miles northward, 
it has been within the same: period only 252 feet. At Lima, the land has 
been uplifted at least eighty feet since Indian man inhabited that district ; but 
the level within historical times apparently has subsided. At Coquimbo, in a 
height of 364 feet, the elevation Se been interrupted by five periods of com- 

arative rest. At several places the land has been lately, or still is, rising, 

oth insensibly, and by sudden starts of a few feet during earthquake shocks ; 
this shows that these two kinds of upward movement are intimately connected 
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together. For a space of 775 miles, upraised recent shells are found on the 
two opposite sides of the continent ; and in the southern half of this space, it 
may be safely inferred, from the slope of the land up to the Cordillera, and 
from the shells found in the central part of Tierra del Fuego, and high up the 
river Santa Cruz, that the entire breadth of the continent has been uplifted. 
From the general occurrence, on both coasts, of successive lines of escarpments, 
of sand-dunes and marks of erosion, we must conclude that the elevatory 
movement has been normally interrupted by periods, when the land either was 
stationary, or when it rose at so slow a rate as not to resist the average 
denuding power of the waves, or when it subsided. In the case of the present 
high sea-cliffs of Patagonia, and in other analogous instances, we have seen 
that the difficulty in understanding how strata can be removed at those depths 
under the sea, at which the currents and oscillations of the water are depo- 
siting a smooth surface of mud, sand, and sifted pebbles, leads to the suspicion 
that the formation or denudation of such cliffs has been accompanied by a 
sinking movement. 

“In South America, everything has taken place on a grand scale, and all 
geological phenomena are still in active operation. We know how violent, at 
the present day, the earthquakes are ; we have seen how great an area is now 
rising, and the plains of tertiary origin are of vast dimensions; an almost 
straight line can be drawn from Tierra del Fuego for 1,600 miles northward, 
and probably for a much greater distance, which shall intersect no formation 
older than the Patagonian deposits; so equable has been the upheaval of the 
beds, that, throughout this long line, not a fault in the stratification or abrupt 
dislocation was anywhere observable. Looking to the basal, metamorphic, and 
plutonic rocks of the continent, the areas formed of them are likewise vast ; 
and their plains of cleavage and foliation strike over surprisingly great spaces, 
in uniform directions. The Cordillera, with its pinnacles here a" there rising 
upwards of 20,000 feet above the level of the sea, ranges in an unbroken line 
from Tierra del Fuego, apparently to the Arctic circle. This grand range 
has suffered both the most violent dislocations, and slow, though grand, 
upward and downward movements in mass. I know not whether the 
spectacle of its immense valleys, with mountain masses of once liquefied 
and intrusive rocks, now bared and intersected, or whether the view of these 
plains, composed of shingle and sediment hence derived, which stretch 
to the borders of the Atlantic Ocean, is best adapted to excite our 
astonishmeut at the amount of wear and tear which these mountains have 
undergone. 

“The Cordillera, from Tierra del Fuego to Mexico, is penetrated by vol- 
canic orifices, and those now in action are connected in great trains. The 
intimate relation between their recent eruptions and the slow elevation of the 
continent in mass, appears to me highly important, for no explanation of the 
one phenomena can be considered as satisfactory which is not applicable to 
the other. The permanence of the volcanic action on this chain of mountains 
is, also, a striking fact. First we have the deluges of submarine lavas alternat- 
ing with the porphyritic conglomerate strata, then occasionally feldspathic 
streams, and abundant a exhalations, during the gypseous or cretaceo- 
odlitic period ; then the eruptions of the Uspallata range, and, at an ancient 
but unknown period, when the sea came up to the eastern foot of the Cordil- 
lera, streams of basaltic lava at the foot of the Portillo range ; then the old 
tertiary eruptions ; and lastly, there are, here and there amongst the mountains, 
much worn and apparently very ancient volcanic formations, without any 
craters ; there are, also, craters quite extinct, and others in the condition of 
solfataras, and others occasionally or babitually in fierce action. Hence it 
would appear, that the Cordillera has been, probably with some quiescent 
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periods, a source of volcanic matter from an epoch anterior to our cretaceo- 
odlitie formation to the present day ; and now the earthquakes, daily recurrent 
on some part of the western coast, give little hopes that the subterranean 
energy is expended. 

Recurring to the evidence by which it was shown that some at least of the 
parallel ridges, which together compose the Cordillera, were successively and 
slowly upthrown at widely different periods; and that the whole range cer- 
tainly once, and almost certainly twice, subsided some thousand feet, and 
being then brought up by a slow movement im mass, again, during the 
old tertiary formations, subsided several hundred feet, and again was brought 
up to its present level by a slow and often interrupted movement; we see 
how opposed is this complicated history of changes slowly effected, to the 
views of those geologists who believe that this great mountain-chain was formed 
in late times by a single blow. I have endeavoured elsewhere to show, that 
the excessively disturbed condition of the strata in the Cordillera, so far from 
indicating single periods of extreme violence, presents insuperable difficulties, 
except on the admission that the masses of once liquefied rocks of the axes 
were repeatedly injected, with imtervals sufficiently long for their successive 
cooling and consolidation. Finally, if we look to the analogies drawn from 
the changes now in progress in the earth’s crust, whether to the manner in 
which voleanic matter is erupted, or to the manner in which the land is histo- 
rically known to have risen and sunk; or again, if we look to the vast amount 
of denudation which every part of the Cordillera has obviously suffered, the 
changes through which it has been brought into its so condition, will 
appear neither to have been too slowly effected, nor to have been too compli- 
cated.” —p. 245. 


The appendix to this volume contains the characters and descriptions 
of sixty-one species of tertiary, and of eleven secondary fossil shells, 
from South America ; the former by Mr. G. B. Sowerby, the latter 
by Professor Edward Forbes. The numerous figures of these fossils 
are very beautifully engraved by Mr. G. B. Sowerby, jun., and do great 
credit to his abilities as an artist. 


3. Tue Emtcrant. By Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. John Murray. 


Tue appointment of Sir Francis Head, as Governor of Upper Canada, 
is considered by leading statesmen, of opposite parties, to have been 
a mistake. It was not, however, a mistake for which any govern- 
ment could fairly be held responsible, for the appointment was one 
honestly made, with no view to patronage, and in the belief that 
Sir Francis Head was not only equal to the duties of the office, but 
that he would prove himself greatly superior to the average of 
colonial governors. A clever man was wanted for a difficult position, 
and it was supposed had been found—an opinion which the public 
shared with the Cabinet. The author of the ‘ Bubbles of the Brun- 
nens’ was a popular writer, and his administration of the Poor Laws, 
as an assistant Poor-Law Commissioner, had been generally successful. 
His report upon the Kentish Unions is the first in the list of reports 
to the Central Board, in their first annual volume, and we notice it as 
affording a remarkable instance of the wrong conclusions which the 
public may draw of public men, apparently from the soundest 
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premises. Sir Francis Head takes some pains to inform the reader, 
that Lord Durham’s private opinions were so entirely opposite to 
the principles promulgated in his name, that “his mind must have 
been temporarily affected,” and that “he was for a moment out of his 
senses” (page 386), when he signed the recommendation of a Legis- 
lative Union of the two provinces. Judging from similar evidence, 
we should say that the mind of Sir Francis Head must have been 
“temporarily affected,” when he made his report to the Poor-Law 
Commissioners, upon the legislative incorporation of parishes in East 
Kent, and showed the facility with which parochial authorities, 
formerly at loggerheads, could be made to act cordially together in 
the new Unions. We had entertained a conviction, and many per- 
sons have, no doubt, sometimes believed with us, that a man able 
to reconcile the differences of rival churchwardens may be trusted 
to grapple with the minor difficulties of diplomacy. But, behold Sir 
Francis Head in Canada, a changed man! The mediator of parish 
discord has become the head of a party. We hear now only of the 
“ British Interest,” versus that of the “ French Canadians ;” “ Church 
-and State ;” the “ Union Jack ;” “ Patriots ;” “ Republicans;” “ Sym- 
pathisers ;” and “Rebels.” Representation, and responsibility, we 
now find were very well for the interest of English rate-payers, but 
not for colonists ; the “ District Councils,” since established in Canada, 
for local business, although little more than Boards of Guardians on 
a larger scale, he describes as meriting the appellation of “sucking 
republics” (page 332), and the very term “ Union,” as applied to the 
Upper and Lower Provinces, rouses within him the fierce spirit of 
invective of an Irish Repealer. 

Strange enough it seems, only that all men are blind to their own 
weaknesses, that this book should be brought out by Sir Francis 
Head as a defence ;—it is his condemnation. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of a powerful republic, in the presence of a reform 
party, irritated into republicanism by the rejection of all their demands, 
we find Sir Francis Head confessedly attempting to govern upon 
ultra-tory principles; characterizing reform as sedition,—proclaiming 
‘no compromise,—breathing ‘defiance, —and yet wondering at his 
own failure. No better evidence is required than his own pages 
furnish, to show, that had he been retained at his post a few months 
longer, a war between England and the United States would have 
been inevitable. We think lightly of the case of the Caroline; the 
seizure of that vessel was a justifiable, and even a necessary act: but 
the Caroline should have been seized only, not destroyed; seized from 
the insurgents in aid of the American executive, not in contempt of it; 
and the vessel should have been detained, only till an explanation of 
the facts could have reached the President. 

But imagine the representative of the British crown, compromising 
its dignity and the peace of two hemispheres, by taunting the American 
government with its imbecility, and by drawing, on public occasions, 
and scattering about in printed addresses and proclamations, invidious 
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comparisons between the result of monarchical and republican institu- 
tions! With the most profound unconsciousness, Sir Francis Head 
was lighting a flame in the United States, which a ten years’ war 
might hardly have sufficed to extinguish. 

Sir Francis Head endeavours, in his chapter entitled ‘The Flare-up,’ 
to exculpate himself, but very inadequately, from the charge of having 
been taken by surprise, when the insurrection broke out in the neigh- 
bourhood of Toronto. He says:— 


“The whole force which Mr. McKenzie and his assistant, Dr. Rolph, a 
practising midwife, were enabled to collect, amounted only to 500 men. Now 


at this moment, the — of Upper Canada was 450,000, Toronto con- 
tained 10,000, and the home district, 60,000.” 


The comparison here is between 500 men assembled in arms, and 
the whole population of men, women and children. It betrays the 
hollowness of a bad case, and shows how completely Sir Francis 
Head, by surrounding himself exclusively by men of one party, had 
deceived himself, not only as to the grounds of the disaffection which 
existed, but upon its extent. Five hundred men, bold enough to 
take arms against a government, and strike the first blow, are not 
an insignificant demonstration. Common sense indicates, that had 
the first blow succeeded, the five hundred would speedily have grown 
into five thousand. It was not, however, among the officials of 
Government House, or in the circle of their immediate friends, that 
the danger which menaced could fairly be apprehended. 

All this is much to be regretted, and we remark it with some pain, for 
Sir Francis Head was evidently a governor possessing many estimable 
personal qualities, endearing the man to those by whom he was 
surrounded, and to all with whom he could agree in opinion. We 
lament that he wanted political tact and judgment, and that he did 
not understand his position. 

As a writer, we are glad to welcome him back to the walks of 
literature. His book in its narrative parts exhibits the highest order of 
descriptive talent. His emigrant stories are admirable Christmas tales, 
and some of them, such as his anecdotes of the intensity of a Canadian 
frost, are especially adapted for the fire-side, during the present season. 
Putting aside the political chapters, which will interest only a few, the 
most readable book in Mr. Murray’s latest list of new publications is 
the ‘ Emigrant,’ by Sir Francis Bond Head. 


4. A Manvat or Goruic Arcuirecture. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 
Author of ‘A Manual of Gothic Mouldings,’ &c. With nearly 
Seventy Illustrations. London: John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 
1846. 


A BEAUTIFUL little book, got up with all the taste which distin- 
guishes the whole of Mr. Van Voorst’s publications; and, as a 
popular introduction to the subject of which it treats, no less instruc- 
tive than beautiful. The introductory chapter contains a brief sketch 
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of the progress of Ecclesiastical Architecture; this is succeeded by 
chapters on the Nomenclature and Characteristics of the Styles ; 
Windows; Doorways; The Uniformity and Progressive Character 
of the Gothic Styles; The Principles of Gothic Composition, Con- 
struction, and Effect; The Parts of Churches; Monumental Brasses ; 
&c., the whole being copiously illustrated by exquisitely executed 
woodcuts. 

In place of the ordinary classification of the styles of Church 
Architecture, Mr. Paley proposes the following : 


I.—ANGLO-RoMANESQUE. 
. Early British, or Anglo-Saxon. 
. Ante-Norman, from about 950 to the Conquest. 
3. Norman, 1066 to 1170. 
. Transition, 1170 to 1200. 


Il.—Goruic. 


5. First Pointed, 1200 to 1240. 
}. Late, or Florid First Pointed, 1240 to 1270. 
. Geometric Middle Poimted, 1270 to 1330. 
. Complete Middle Pointed, 1330 to 1380. 
. Third Pointed, 1380 to 1485. 
. Florid Third Pointed, 1485 to 1546. 
. Debased, or Semi-Classic, 1546 to 1650. 
2. Revived P: , 1650 to 1840. 

“In this table, First Pointed is what is generally called Early English ; 
Geometric Middle Pointed, is Geometric, or Early Decorated; Complete 
Middle Pointed, is Pure, or Flowing Decorated ; Third Pointed, is Perpen- 
dicular; Florid Third Pointed, is Tudor.” 


From the chapter on “The Principles of Gothic Composition, 
Construction, and Effect,” we give the following extract : 


“To climb daringly hundreds of feet into the air ; to taper away to nothing- 
ness in almost evanescent fineness, as the top of a pinnacle and spire; to 
pile stage upon stage, arch above arch, window above window; to excite 
surprise, awe, amazement, by achievements of matchless skill, as in spanning 
a broad space by a heavy vault of stone, far above the reach, almost out of 
the ken, of the spectator below; to delight the eye with distant unattainable 
sculptures of exquisite and tantalizing delicacy; to exhibit something ever 
new, yet nothing inharmonious; to expatiate in the vista and the retiring 
perspective of roof and columned row ; to terminate nothing abruptly, allow 
of no — horizontality, or allow it only to set off the predominance 
of the contrary lines ; such are among the conceptions which matured Gothic 
architecture. Cradled as it was in the very opposite school of art—in the half- 
pagan Romanesque—it burst through the trammels of its education, and 
essayed to attain its own heaven-born tendencies, almost before it had cast 
off the details of its prototype. For no sooner was the pointed arch intro- 
duced, than the change was at work, and the struggle began. Whilst yet 
Norman features and ornaments hung heavily upon it, as luth to leave it, it 
showed symptoms of impatient advance ; till, suddenly shaking off the last 
vestige of classic proportion, and classic detail, it burst forth at once into all 
the luxuriance and gracefulness of the First Pointed, or Early English style ; 
a style so transcendently beautiful, so perfect in itself, that it may well be 
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questioned if ever a parallel to it has existed in any age or country; or if the 
hands that reared, and the minds that conceived, the choirs of Ely and Lincoln 
Cathedrals, the Abbeys of Whitby and Westminster, and Rievaulx, have not 


achieved that, which, as unsurpassed by former ages, so future generations 
shall never see equalled again. 

“ From the Romanesque to the latest Pointed, the principle of the arch was 
undergoing a regular and progressive change, by gradually losing its promi- 
nence as a constructive feature. For whereas the great characteristic of the 
former, including the First Pointed style, which (in some respects rightly) 
has been called, “only Romanesque improved,’ was to have numerous 
arcades, supported by actual bearing-shafts; im the second, or Complete 
Gothic, only parts, or members of complex recessed arches, were borne by 
shafts; and as the one was attached to the wall, and not visibly separable 
from it, so the shaft also became engaged, and then degenerated into a mere 
bow-tell, with a little decorated capital, just to mark the impost lme. The 
Third Pointed style was brought about by a complete surrender of the prin- 
ciple of the arch, and by substituting entirely new kinds of surface ornament. 
The arcade totally vanished, and even where the arch was of necessity retained, 
it was corrupted into the four-centered form, which is incapable of suggesti 
either the aspiring majesty, or the secure proportions, of the equilateral a 
lancet shapes.” —p. 229. 

The illustrations are from existing specimens, and the value of the 
work is further increased by the copious references to authorities 
and examples. 


5. Tue. NEWLEAFE Discourses ON THE Fine ArT ARCHITECTURE ; 
AN ATTEMPT TO TALK RATIONALLY ON THE SuBsEcT. By Robert 
Kerr, Architect. London: J. Weale. Edinburgh: Grant and Son. 
Aberdeen: Brown and Co. Dublin: Grant and Bolton. 1846. 


A REMARKABLE book this! remarkable both as to matter and manner, 
its doctrine and its tone. But the reader will ask, is it remarkable for 
merit, or the contrary ?—for the soundness or mischievousness of its doc- 
trine? To which may be confidently answered that by some it will 
be welcomed as the former, by others deprecated as the latter—depre- 
cated and depreciated, too, nor least of all by those who belong to the 
architectural profession. From this last remark of ours it will per- 
haps be conjectured that these ‘Newleafe Discourses’ are fraught 
with unworthy as well as new views of the art; so far from which, 
however, they exalt architecture very highly indeed, placing it on an 
eminence, where it stands far beyond the reach of the many—and 
there is the rub! The fact is, by vindicating for architecture the 
rank, privileges, and powers of a Fine Art, the Newleafe theory 
demands from those who call themselves architects much more than 
has hitherto been expected of them,—nothing less than esthetic feeling, 
and talent, and the evidence of them. It deposes from the ranks of 
architecture those whose works do not make good their claim to the 
title of artist. And it farther ejects from the sphere of art a very 
great deal that has hitherto been received, without questioning, as 
belonging to it, merely because it counterfeits the genuine with more 
or less success; itself being all the while, if not exactly mockery, 
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mimicry,—clever mimicry, perhaps,—of what was originally pure art, 
but has since been reduced to mechanical process and manipulation. 
Such is the necessary consequence of the doctrine here propounded, 
wherefore it may easily be guessed how it is likely to be relished by that 
numerous professional body who now identify themselves with archi- 
tecture, although their practice is confined to mere building-material 
construction. After having so long called themselves, and been called 
by others, architects, it must be not a little annoying and mortifying 
to them to be very plainly told by Mr. Kerr, that they merely usurp 
that title, unless they can sustain it worthily by their ability, not in 
mere building alone, but in the esthetics of building, alias “ Fine Art 
Architecture.” 

Their mortification may be concealed by affecting to treat Mr. K. 
as a visionary and enthusiast—a dealer in subtleties and over nice 
distinctions,—a rash disturber of hitherto received, and highly con- 
venient opinions; in which latter quality he is not to be altogether 
despised; because, although professional men, that is, the great majority 
of them, may instinctively recoil from doctrine that tends to lower 
them, the public may espouse it, and show themselves not at all indis- 
posed to have their eyes opened to the reak state of the case. In fact, 
very similar doctrines and views have been broached of late in more 
quarters than one; and, in the previous number of this very Review 
the popular misconceptions prevailing in regard to architecure, and 
the manner in which that art is confounded with the technical science 
of construction or building, were briefly glanced at. Nor do we, per- 
haps, greatly err, if we fancy that what has been said, from time to 
time, by Candidus and other writers, has caused the author of the 
‘ Newleafe Discourses’ to believe the public to be sufficiently ripe 
for his agitating and probing a question of vital importance to archi- 
tecture, as regards not only the status in art which it can claim, but 
also the manifestation of art-power that can be justly claimed from it; 
for without that, it deserves to be treated as an intruder and an im- 
postor. We, on our part, are willing to believe, that Mr. Kerr has 
calculated the opportunity for his experiment exceedingly well, and 
that by immediately following up and enlarging upon what others 
had comparatively only hinted at. Of course, there are a great many 
prejudices in array against him, but he would never have produced 
his volume at all, had he waited till they should have disappeared ; 
besides which, it is to those very prejudices, and other prevalent mis- 
conceptions on the subject of architecture, that we owe the ‘ New- 
leafe Discourses,’ it being against them that the book is mainly di- 
rected. One prejudice it can hardly fail to remove, by convincing 
every reader that it is possible to treat an apparently very dry, didactic 
subject, not only. familiarly, but even amusingly. Giving free scope 
to his pen, the author passes alternately from serious argument to 
humour, whether it be humour tinged with what some will call moody 
bitterness, or venting itself in caustic drollery,—which some again 
will describe as idle levity. In short, the book fully exemplifies that 
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disregard of “ precedent ” and “ old-ladyism,” which Mr. Kerr himself 
advocates in regard to his own art; for many parts of the book are in 
a strain of liveliness, for which not the very slightest precedent is to 
be found in the writings of professional men on the subject, the latter 
being far more addicted to the heavy “bigwig” style. 

As pleasantry forms so copious an ingredient in these ‘ Discourses,’ 
the question will be, is it perfectly good-humoured and harmless ? To 
which we reply, “let the galled jade wince.” It flies about in various 
directions, and hits a good many people, who are, therefore, not likely 
to be put into particular good-humour, were the pleasantry itself ever so 
good-natured. Still, that cannot be helped: battles, as Napoleon said, are 
not won by rose-water; neither are inveterate errors and prejudices to be 
shaken by ridicule, if it be of such exceedingly innocuous kind that no 
one feels it all. Some, no doubt, will allege, that his sportiveness 
degenerates, in more than one instance, into burlesque; yet, even 
granting that such sallies are, in themselves, mere froth, they show the 
effervescent spirit of what lies beneath. Ridicule is an exceedingly 
formidable weapon indeed, when directed against humbug: it then 
becomes an Ithuriel’s spear, whose touch reveals the absurdity that 
has been lurking beneath the mask of gravity. The whimsical 
punchings, which the author of the ‘ Discourses’ indulges in, may, 
perhaps, be objected to, as being, although striking enough, in not 
the very best taste; but it cannot possibly be said, that there is any 
want of seriousness and earnestness in the philippic which Mr. New- 
leafe bestows on the ‘Royal Institute of British Architects.’ He 
has administered to that body a dose which, it is to be hoped, will 
work a cure, by effecting a complete reform, now that it per- 
ceives public attention beginning to be directed towards it, and its 
manifold errors, of both commission and omission, not only noted, 
but exposed. To render the ‘Institute’ what Mr. Newleafe de- 
mands that it should be, would require it to be completely recon- 
structed afresh. One preliminary operation towards such work has 
been performed ; for the ‘Institute’ is already sufficiently well cut 
up, and needs only to be seethed in the kettle of Medea, to come out 
again in a better shape, provided it can also be informed with a 
better spirit. 


6. LucreTIA; orn THE CrriLtpREN or Nicut. By the author of 
‘Rienzi.’ Saunders &.Otley. 


WE had purposed reviewing, in the present number, the later novels 
of Sir Bulwer Lytton, including ‘ Lucretia, or the Children of Night ? 
but some delay in the transmission of the latter work frustrated the 
design, and that it has been unavoidably postponed for the present 
we do not now regret. We would return to the subject with a fair 
opportunity for honest eulogy; but after supping full of horrors with 
Lucretia, we fear our criticism would be as morbid as the book. 
Sir Bulwer Lytton’s new novel, and we congratulate ourselves that 
it cannot (for it must not) be his last, has enabled us to afrive at 
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a somewhat decided conclusion upon two questions, on which we had 
before felt doubtful. It has left, in the first place, an impression 
upon our mind altogether unfavorable to Hydropathy; for we cannot 
believe that Preissnitz at Griifenberg, or Dr. Wilson at Great Malvern, 
can have done the author the least good with their cold baths and 
wet sheets, when the result has been to give him nightly dreams of 
murder, and to delude him into the notion that the impatient money- 
getters of the present generation are equally unscrupulous in their 
choice of means with the poisoners of the 15th and 16th centuries. 

It has given us, in the second place, a conviction that Shakspeare 
may, after all, have written ‘Titus Andronicus.’ It seems difficult 
to believe, that the author of Romeo and Juliet could, in his 
youthful days, have filled his mind with the most revolting images of 
cruel lust and’ slaughter, to string them together in the form of a 
drama, without one redeeming feature of human sympathy; but here 
is the author of ‘ Zanoni,’ that beautiful tale of metaphysical abstrac- 
tions, and high aspirations, stooping to the charnel-house to gather 
inspiration, and deducing his theories of human nature from the chro- 
nicles of Newgate. 

The preface tells us that there have been poisoners among us within 
the last seventeen years, which nobody can doubt; but is such a fact 
characteristic of the age?—and whether characteristic or not, what 
useful end can be answered by first feeding the fancy with such ideas, 
and then counteracting their tendency, or attempting to do so, by 
the profound moral, that if the reader should seek to poison his 
nearest relatives to get at their property, he may possibly end his 
days in a madhouse, or find himself chained to a grave stealer in 
Norfolk Island? 

To be brief, for we would not continue in this vein a moment longer 
than would suffice to express a disappointment, the work is altogether 
an unsatisfactory performance. A failure throughout it is net, for 
everything that Sir Bulwer Lytton writes bears the impress of talent; 
and we might quote fine thoughts and eloquent passages from many 
pages; but the work is unsatisfactory in its aim, in the construction of 
the plot, and in its delineation of character. In John Ardworth, 
we have an instance of the strong mind, not uncommon in the middle 
ranks of life, but, for the rest, all the intellect is with the villainy of 
the tale. Its virtuous heroes and heroines are simple innocents. 

We expect better things of Sir Bulwer Lytton, now that he has 
returned to the world of fiction ;—tales worthy of old times, and, 
let us hope, not mere reproductions of Pelhamite gentility, and 
Childe-Harold sentimentality, but incentives to honest exertion. 
Tales in harmony with that spirit of progress which is the real 
characteristic of the age. 
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7. Savace Lire AND SceNEs in AvsTRALIA AND New ZEALAND: 
being an Artist’s impressions of Countries and People at the 
Antipodes. With numerous Illustrations. By George French 
Angas. In Two Volumes. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 
Cornhill. 1847. 


Mr. Anaas, already favourably known as the author of ‘The New 
Zealanders Illustrated,’ ‘South Australia Ilustrated,’ and other 
works of a similar character, has in these two volumes embodied the 
most striking of the facts and impressions which occurred to him 
while wandering in search of subjects for his pencil, “on the out- 
skirts of civilization, and among savage tribes who had never beheld 
a white man.” He founds his claims to public attention principally 
on the ground of being “a faithful describer of what struck the mind 
of an artist, seeking to delineate the characteristic features of the 
countries and people” visited by him; but we think few of his 
readers will willingly withhold the meed of praise for the very 
agreeable manner in which he has woven his observations into the 
narrative before us. 

“One evening in the month of July,” says the author, “whilst 
sitting in my verandah at Adelaide, I took it into my head to visit 
New Zealand ;” and as there is much more of novelty to be gleaned 
in that country than in Australia, we will accompany him there, and 
make a few extracts from that portion of his narrative. 

Mr. Angas gives a minute account of the Wairau masssacre; from 
which it appears “that Rangihaeta, with his own hand, massacred 
all those who were taken prisoners, in order to revenge the death of 
his favorite wife, who was one of the daughters of Rauparaha, and 
was shot, whilst sitting at the fire.” 

The following striking scene was met with in Tory Channel. 


“ About six miles up the channel we arrived at a small island, resembling a 
sugar-loaf; the summit of which was crowned with the ruins of a pah, once 
a stronghold of the Nga to Kahunis, who were driven out of the straits by 
Rauparaha and his tribe. On landing at some works at the foot of this steep 
island, it was curious, on looking down into the calm crystalline water, to 
observe the various shell-fish, feeding in families as it were, amongst the 
weeds at the bottom, at a depth of many feet below the surface. It wasa 
lovely day, and the view from the summit of the island was magnificent ; the 
ae ranging over an extensive and varied prospect of endless mountains, 
clothed with gloomy forests, rested on their remote snow-clad peaks, catching 
a faint glimpse of the ocean beyond; while at our feet flowed the winding 
channel, ‘deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,’ with every object mirrored on its 
windless surface. But there was no sign of life there ; around us lay scat- 
tered the wreck of a former population, and the deserted and <‘ecaying ruins 
of their once fortified strongholds, were undisturbed by the tread of the 
living; our voices seemed to intrude upon the accustomed silence. The 
skulls and tombs of those who had fallen in the fight, peered out amongst the 
rank overgrowth of vegetation, that, year after year, wore a denser covering 
over the mouldering traces of the slain; the thatchwork of the houses 
still remaining, had been seattered by the winds of heaven, and the fungus 
grew thick upon the rotten wood. In former days the inhabitants of villages 
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were accustomed to retreat to a stronghold of this kind, when hard pressed 
by their enemies; and large stores were dug underground, for holding a 
supply of potatoes and kumeras, sufficient to provide the besieged with food 
for several months. Similar stores existed at this isolated fortification, and 
the entrances to them appeared like wells, half hidden by the shrubs and fern 
that had grown up around. The whole island was thickly overrun with wild 
cabbage, now in full blossom, which, at a distance, when the sun was shining 
upon it, resembled a hill of gold, crowned at the summit with the straggling 
posts and images of its ancient fortifications.” —p. 277. 


A droll description of a lady sitting for her portrait:— 


I sat beneath the shelter of a native verandah or porch, whilst my patient 
sitters were exposed to the rain. I resolved on sketching Haimonah’s wife, 
in the posture she had involuntarily assumed whilst gazing intently at me, as 
I transferred the lineaments of her spouse to paper. She lay at length upon 
the ground, exactly in the attitude of a sea-lion when basking in the sun. 
The lady insisted, greatly to my dismay, in robing herself for the occasion in a 
clean white chemise, of. European fashion; and, putting aside her native 
habiliments, down she lay upon the wet ground, thus attired. Although her 
vanity was thus singularly gratified, I really pitied the poor woman, notwith- 
standing it was impossible to refrain from indulging in a hearty laugh at the 
idea of an European lady, thus scantily attired, lying for her portrait in the 
pouring rain, in such a posture.”—Vol. ii. p. 12. 


Here we have the friendly greetings of two old ladies, after a long 
absence:— 


“The wife of Wirihona met the wife of an inferior chief, who was an old 
acquaintance, which led to a warm tungi between the two parties; but, after 
sitting opposite to each other for a quarter of an hour or more, crying bitterly, 
with a most piteous moaning and lamentation, the ¢ungi was transformed into 
a hungi, and the two old ladies commenced pressing noses, giving occasional 
satisfactory grunts.”—p. 32. 

Our next extract, which must also be the last, gives an illustration 
of what the Author, with truth, calls the ¢apw annoyance, as well as 
of a mode of administering punishment, which is said to have been 
sometimes practised nearer home. ; 

“During my stay at Taupo, I frequently experienced considerable trouble, 
when sketching, from the prevalence of the tapu, so many objects being 
regarded as sacred; anything relating to food, if represented with the same 
pencil that depicted the head of the sacred chief, or = into the same portfolio 
with it, is considered a sad and fearful sacrilege. The whole of my sketches 


narrowly escaped being committed to the flames, — the indignation of 


Ko Tarin, and they were only rescued by the influence of my friend, the chief, 
Te Heuhen. I was obliged in future to make drawings of the patukas, tapu 
buildings, &c., by stealth. Even the Tongariro itself I was forbidden to 
represent, under pain of ‘ utu,’ or payment ; but I afterwards accomplished it 
with the assistance of one of my guides, who was a christianized native. 
Notwithstanding the strict adherence of Te Heuhen to those absurd and 
heathen customs, -I received every hospitality and protection from his hands ; 
and the scrupulous integrity of this powerful chief showed itself, in an 
amusing instance, when I was at Te Rapa. On returning one evening with 
Newman to the kainga, there was an unusual commotion amongst the natives; 
and, on inquiry, we found that an old woman had informed the chief, that 
some of the young folks had been eating the sugar belonging to the pakeha ; 
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I having left a small canister at Newman’s hut, containing about half a pound. 
In order to settle this important question, Te Heuhen summoned every boy 
and girl of Te Rapa, within the court-yard of his dwelling; and not being able 
to discover the supposed thief, he beat them all round in succession.” —p. 112. 


The illustrations to these volumes, from Mr. Angas’s own sketches, 
are very beautiful; and we greatly regret that our limits will not 
allow us to offer a larger selection from the descriptive portion of 
these volumes, which are in every way worthy of public patronage. 


8. FLORENTINE History, FROM THE EARLIEST AUTHENTIC RECORDS 
TO THE ACCESSION OF FERDINAND THE Tuirp, GRAND DUKE OF 
Tuscany. By Henry Edward Napier, Captain in the Royal Navy, 
F.R.S. In 6 vols. London: Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 1846. 

JupGiInG from the two volumes already published, the gallant Captain 

has most fully acted up to the spirit of Bacon’s aphorism, relative to 

the banishment of “ Epitomes and moths of history ;” for his present 
work is penned with all the minuteness of a chronicle. He has 
adopted this course because— 


“ Past ages are as foreign countries to the present; wherefore the frequent 
exhibition of those trifling incidents, whether of manners or character, of the 
individual or community, which combine to effect important results, and 
weave the web of history; all tend to produce that intimate acquaintance 
with the nation which must necessarily be omitted in shorter narratives.” — 
Preface, viii. 


In answer to the apprehended inquiry, “ But why write so long a 
history about so small a country?” the author says, “because the les- 
sons of history, which are the records of experience, and the beacons 
of human error, may, as in the Grecian republics, be taught with equal 
benefit from the acts of a small as a great community.” And Florence 
he especially considers worthy of such honor, from the conspicuous 
part she has played in history, “as one of the head nurses of modern 
art and science ; of literature, liberty, and song; of all that improves 
and adorns society; and because she probably influenced the free 
political destiny of many existing nations.” 

The first volume brings down the history to the year 1336; the 
second from that date to 1402. To each volume is appended a “ Mis- 
cellaneous Chapter,” in which the manners of the people, the progress 
of the arts, and other particulars, are treated at greater length than 
was advisable in the history. As a specimen of style we select the 
following passages on the progress of trade, from the miscellanea 
in the first volume. 


“The progress of trade will always have a certain relation to the condition 
of surrounding nations, near or distant; it therefore became impossible that, 
encircled as she was by such cities as Siena, Lucca, Pisa, Genoa, and others, 
Florence could remain for a moment stationary, after her freedom and inde- 
pendence were confirmed. We accordingly perceive in her early history 
occasional indications of that attention to foreign trade which gathered so 
much strength in after times. Thus, in 1135, she humbled the Buondelmonti, 
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then powerful lords of Monteluono, for their treatment of Florentine mer- 
chants; in 1171, she signed a commercial treaty with the rich and flourishing 
city of Pisa; in 1191, she became a powerful member of the Tuscan league ; 
in 1201, she concluded a treaty with the Ubaldini, lords of the Mugello, for 
the safe conduct of merchandise into Lombardy; and in 1281, a similar con- 
vention with Genoa. In the following year, treaties with Siena, Lucca, Prato 
and Pistonia succeeded, by which all tolls and duties on goods and persons 
were reciprocally removed. 

“These acts indicate a considerable expansion of mind and domestic 
industry,—an industry not springing from the land, which was neither rich 
in quality nor great in surface, but because the natural faculties and activity 
of the people had been left unfettered by the establishment of free institu- 
tions ; because they were not as yet contaminated by luxury, and were to a 
certain degree dependent on strangers for their necessaries, which a small 
territory denied to an increasing population. 

“The mercantile character of the Florentines in the thirteenth century 
appears to have resembled that of the Dutch in their most prosperous days, 
and was the cause of similar effects; they produced much and consumed little ; 
administered to the luxury of strangers and repressed their own; and the result 
was public riches and prosperity, perhaps virtue, according to the spirit of the 
age. Their form of government was particularly favourable to commerce, and 
the early belief in a supernatural destination to mercantile affairs, because the 
city was founded under the influence of Aries, may have somewhat assisted in 
producing it. 

“We have seen, that, in very early times, the citizens were divided into a 
certain number of ‘Arts’ or trades, from which all public functionaries were 
eventually drawn, even to the supreme governors of the country; it was an 
apiary without drones, for the nobles were ultimately compelled to enrol them- 
selves amongst tradesmen as their only way to public honours. Trade thus 
presenting the single medium for attaining political power, all minds were natu- 
rally directed towards it, perhaps even without any previous inclination or 
peculiar desire of gain; and in this manner political ambition became subser- 
vient to natural industry and commercial enterprise. The great energy of 
Florentines soon carried them far away from their home to seek a livelihood 
in foreign countries, and finally return with independence; in this way there 
was scarcely a region in the world left unexplored by their activity, and every- 
where and in every station, they made themselves useful, if not necessary, besides 
improving their native country by the introduction of all that was likely to be 
serviceable in the customs of strangers. This love of enterprise soon became 
general, and an acute, mercantile spirit pervaded all ranks of society to such a 
degree, that he who was not a trader, or who had not made a fortune in foreign 
parts, had little consideration at Florence. Commerce thus become a second 
nature, few speculations were neglected, and as thus the merchants personally 
conducted their own adventures, a race of quick, intelligent citizens grew up, who 
were perfectly acquainted with the necessities, power, and resources of foreign 
nations, and generally with the leading men of each, both Christian and infi- 
del ; and, as the rank of a Florentine citizen was considered noble, and sufficient 
for admission to any order of knighthood, so, whether merchant or not, was 
he a fit companion for the highest personages of other states. But those 
identical merchants being also the chief rulers and ambassadors of the repub- 
lic, they carried such a mass of useful knowledge into the state, government, 
and public assemblies as gave them considerable advantages in their foreign 
political relations; and there being no permanent embassies, the frequent 
change of diplomatic missions increased this knowledge; more especially as 
it was the custom of ambassadors, particularly the Venetian, to send home 
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detailed relations of the power, resources, objects, and peculiar policy, of the 
several courts Thus, from youth upward, were this people formed to intellec- 
tual activity toa liberality of sentiment, by a constant intercourse with all 
nations, ranks, and professions, while some of their neighbours, with a richer 
soil and less necessary labour, followed a slower and less brilliant course; and 
therefore, when war came, with all its cost, misery, and exhaustion, the value 
of Florentine industry also became apparent, and with it her national ascen- 
dency.”—p. 587. 


9, CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN or Genius; a Series of Biographical, 
Historical, and Critical Essays, selected, by permission, chiefly from 
the ‘North American Review.’ In Two Volumes. London: Chap- 
man, Brothers, 121, Newgate Street. 1846. 


Two volumes of Essays, of a very high order, which, from their 
novelty and their intrinsic value, we are sure will receive from the 
British public a reception commensurate with their merits. 

The Essays are classed in four groups,—ecclesiastics, poets, artists, 
and statesmen. In reference to this classification, we may quote the 
following passage from the Preface:— 


“ Any classification of men of genius that might be adopted, could only be 
an approximation to an assumed ideal of correctness. Genius, in its highest 
form, is many-sided, and eludes the most careful analysis; it wanders into 
every region of nature, is cognisant of the several departments of human 
knowledge, and is alike at home in every sphere of life. Hence, being the 
complement of mankind in life and knowledge at the time of his appearance,— 
the highest mark which the spring-tide of the soul has yet reached,—the man 
of genius comprehends in himself, as it were, and understands the manifold 
forms of humanity; and there exists, latent or active, within him the possi- 
bility of their realisation. Shakspeare, perhaps, is the only manifestation of 
genius the world has witnessed of this exalted and universal order. But men 
of partial genius, who approach this standard in various degrees, participate of 
course, more or less perfectly, in these attributes, and hence demand our 
admiration in different forms.” —>p. ii. 


Hence arises a difficulty in applying arbitrary rules to the classifi- 
cation of such men as Michael Angelo, Petrarch, and Dante; the 
former possessing high claims to distinction as poet, philosopher, 
and artist; while the two latter, in addition to their poetical celebrity, 
played no inconspicuous part in the political arena of their times; 
wherefore, in these volumes, the subjects are placed in that group to 
which their more obvious or more permanent characteristic indicates 
their affinity. 

One of the most valuable essays in this series is that on Machia- 
velli,—a statesman, whose policy, as hitherto understood, has passed 
into a proverb. The writer has laboured, and with considerable suc- 
cess, to rescue the memory of Machiavelli from much of the obloquy 
which has been heaped upon it, in consequence of a mistaken view of 
the import of his writings, arising from ignorance of the minor links 
necessary to connect the whole into a well-digested’ system. His 
larger works were printed shortly after the death of the author, in 
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1527, and early gained an extensive circulation; these soon excited 
“that violent controversy, which has continued, with very little in- 
crease of judgment, or diminution of violence, during the course of 
three centuries :”— 


“ But at last the moment arrived which was to furnish a sure guide to his 
real views, and the defence was to proceed from the best interpreter of the 
feelings and motives of every man,—his own correspondence. The diligence 
and zeal which have always characterised the scholars of Italy, had never been 
directed to an examination of the manuscripts of Machiavelli, and, as if the 
ingratitude that embittered his life had not sufficed, the only pieces that could 

ord a full refutation of the calumnies of his enemies, were suffered to 
moulder in neglect, while dusty codices, and even whole libraries, were searched 
to discover a new reading, or establish a disputed passage in the ‘ Decameron.’ 
The first of his inedited essays that was brought to light, was a small dialogue 
upon the Italian language, which was published by Giovanni Bottari, in 1730. 
After an interval of thirty years, the Discourse addressed to Leo X., upon the 
government of Florence, with several letters of great interest and importance, 
were discovered in the Gaddian library, and published in the city of Lucca. 
Other discoveries soon followed, and shortly after the publications at Lucca, 
his official despatches to the Florentine government were recovered, and his 
important services, asa faithful and confidential ambassador of the republic, 
were, for the first time, established upon full and incontrovertible documents. 

+ * 


* Nothing could be more striking than the new aspect in which Machiavelli 
now appeared ; the dark colouring with which calumny had surrounded him 
had passed away; he comes before us as the dignified and faithful ambassador 
of his country; the innocent and unbending victim of arbitrary power, the 
versatile genius, who, by the energies of his own mind, re-opened the path, 
which an unrelenting destiny had closed before him. We seem to have met 
with some familiar friend, who brings us into the privacy of his domestic life, 
and while he amuses our curiosity with characteristic anecdotes, discovers at 
every step the excellence of his heart, and the fervour of his affections.” 
—Vol. ii, p. 207. 

We are glad to see expressed the intention to continue the series as 
material may offer; the design is truly catholic, since it includes essays 
on men of genius, whatever their birth-place or their mode of faith; 
and to the publishers are due our thanks for transferring from their 
distant birth-place a series of essays which would do honour to the 
literature of any country. 


10. Rome, Pacan AND Papat, By an English Resident in that City. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1846. 


Tue following extract will explain the subject of this very agreeable 
book; namely, the close correspondence between the religious rites 
and ceremonies, as at present practised in “the Eternal City,” and 
those which, in ancient times, characterised the religion of Pagan 
Rome. Speaking of the road-side crosses and Madonnas, the author 
says :— 

“The cross and a Madonna are new features in the aspect of a country. 
One never sees them in England—rarely, comparatively speaking, in France. 
They must be types of a new state of religious thought, in which imagination 
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is called in to the aid of devotion; another people, other associations, are 
about me; and thus the simple Cross led me on, from step to step, to the 
contemplation of that great system which, at one time, overshadowed so vast 
a portion of the civilised world, and which, directly or indirectly, still exercises 
so great an influence on mankind. As I went farther south, I had opportu- 
nities of examining its aspect more oe and to greater advantage. At 
Turin, I was struck with the severe and gloomy air it assumed—at Genoa, 
with its rich and elegant decorations—at Rome, with its gorgeous pomp and 

try; but wherever, and under whatever circumstances, I have examined 
the Roman Catholic religion, it has appeared evident to me, that between her 
rites and ceremonies, and those of the religion formerly professed and prac- 
tised in these lands, the resemblance is most striking. Now, it is just this 
resemblance which I wish very briefly to trace, in the letters that I shall send 
you, every now and then.”—p. 3. 


This idea is by no means new ; for, with the occupation of the 
Pagan temples of ancient Rome, in the early ages of the Church, it 
is well known that many of the Pagan rites and ceremonies were 
engrafted on the purer doctrines of Christianity. In some cases, also, 
the images of the Pagan gods were themselves rebaptized, and after- 
wards figured as Christian saints, as in the obvious example of 
the conversion of Jupiter Tonans into Saint Peter. Having once, 
through motives of policy, adopted the religious usages of Pagan 
times, it was natural that these should be retained through after ages 
by a Church which lays claim to absolute infallibility, and consequent 
immutability. Nor is it surprising that, in the lapse of time, the spiri- 
tuality which originally gave life to such outward demonstrations of 
religious feeling should have been lost sight of, whilst the observance 
of the ceremonies alone remains to bear witness of the former preva- 
lence of a faith which has been superseded by that whereinto they 
were adopted. In our author’s words :-— 


“That Christianity would have been more pure and spiritual, divested of 
these relics of Paganism, there can be no doubt; and had she been able so 
to do, doubtless would she have repudiated them; but it is a remarkable fact, 
that the religion of the Cross, which has triumphed over thrones, and prin- 
cipalities, and powers, was compelled to assume the drapery of Paganism, and 
consecrate the religious customs of the multitude. So strong, therefore, is 
the illusion which this metamorphosis produces, that he whose mind is filled 
with classic associations, moves in this country amidst the shadows of the 
past, -—_ may almost take them for the embodied realities of a remote age.” 
—p. 106. 


As an illustration, we may quote the author’s parallel between the 
worship of Cybele in Pagan Rome, and the all but divine honours 
paid to the Madonna in modern Catholic countries. After naming 
various public acts of adoration connected with her worship, such 
as her litany, the prayer at the hour of Ave Maria, her féte days, 
with their processions and hymns, as well as the sculptured and 
pictorial representations of her in the churches, the author instances 
the almost child-like trust and confidence reposed in the “Blessed 
Virgin.” In Italy, especially, the firm belief of the people in the effi- 
cacy of her intercession in all circumstances of difficulty and danger, and 
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the acknowledgmentof her hand inevezy case of special favour bestowed, 
or danger escaped; in fact, as he says :— 


“In all situations in life, she is the object of universal love and hope 
and veneration; and, in the closing scenes of life, it is she who, in the 
words of a beautiful chaunt, whose touching melody I have often 
listened to with delight, is solicited to pray for the pardon of their sins.” 
—p. 9. 

“ Here, then,” says the author, “we have a striking fact; how is 
this fact to be explained ?” And, after naming various features in the 
personal history of the Madonna, none of which would fully account 
for these striking peculiarities of the Catholic faith, the author again 
asks :—“ Were there, then, any circumstances in the religious faith 
and ceremonies of the people amongst whom Christianity was cradled, 
calculated to create or to modify this peculiar article of faith in the 
Catholic religion?” And, rejecting Bayle’s hypothesis respecting the 
worship of Juno and the Virgin Mary, he proceeds :— 


“*T draw no parallel in stating the following circumstances to you, but leave 
it to your own judgment to determine how far, if at all, they have influenced 
the article of faith of which I have been speaking. Amongst the innumerable 
deities of ancient Rome, none was more honoured than Cybele, the ‘ great 
Mother of the gods.’ An ancient model represents her seated with Jupiter or 
one side and Mercury on the other, to indicate that she is the mother of botl 
generations of the gods. She had various titles ascribed to her, and temple: 
and altars were erected to her honour, one of which was on Mount Palatine 
Her priests were, many of them, vowed to celibacy, and wandered through the 
country begging alms for their goddess. * . * — She had also her 
fétes, when her image was carried about in grand procession, and each person 
walked before it, bearing whatever he had of greatest value. !t is said that 
the Emperor Commodus having discovered a plot to assassinate him on the 
day of her féte, attributed his safety to her, and celebrated her féte with great 
pomp, himself carrying her relics before her image. Here, then, I think you 
will agree with me, are some religious peculiarities, existing in Rome before 
the introduction of Christianity, similar at least to many of which we now find 
connected with the worship of the Madonna. Can there be any connexion 
between them? During the infancy of Christianity, so to speak—that age 
when systems, as well as men, take their character and form in a greater mea- 
sure from surrounding influences,—the great majority of the —— bowed 
before the gods of Greece and Rome. Some, like Tiberius, might have been 
willing to adopt Jesus Christ amongst their deities; and others, who had 
become Christians, perhaps almost insensibly to themselves, might have still 
lingered with some degree of affectionate recollection about the fétes and = 
vessions, and other adjuncts, of the faith of their fathers. Is there anything 
harsh or unnatural in supposing that they invested the new with some of the 
attributes of the old faith; and that Cybele appeared to them with greater 
purity and tenderness under the character of Mary, the mother of our Lord?” 
—p. 10. 


In another chapter he draws a parallel between the image- 
worship of modern Rome and that of Rome in ancient times; he also 
compares the modern with ancient lustrations; the perpetual fires of 
Vesta with those of the Romish church; the incense, the hostia, the 
sepulchral lights, and other tokens of correspondence between the 
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two modes of worship, without number. The author is well qualified 
for the task he has undertaken; his mind being thoroughly stored 
with classical literature, which he has brought to bear upon the reli- 
gious usages of modern Rome, a familiarity with which he has ac- 
quired during his three residences in “the eternal city.” The result 
is a book which may be read with pleasure and profit by every one, 
who, in these utilitarian times, can spare a thought for other things 
than such as merely relate to the every-day demands upon the 
thoughts and energies of his mind, and the more common-place wants 
of the body. 


11. Tue Potato Pant: its Uses and Properties ; together with 
the Cause of the present Malady, the Extension of that Disease to 
other Plants, the Question of Famine arising therefrom, and the 
best Means of averting that Calamity. By Alfred Smee, F.R.S., 
&c. Illustrated with ten Lithographs. London: Longman and 
Co. 1846. P. 174. 


Tue failure of the potatoe crop for two consecutive years, and the 
distress to which many thousands of our fellow-subjects have, in 
consequence, been reduced, are matters of such vital importance, 
that any researches which have been directed to the discovery of 
the true nature of the evil, and a remedy for it, must necessarily be 
hailed with weleome. The author of the volume now before us is a 
member of the medical profession, and his name is already well-known 
in the scientific world by an excellent work on electro-metallurgy, 
as well as by the invention of a voltaic combination, universally 
known as Smee’s battery. Conceiving that the— 


“Death of a plant is referrible to causes precisely similar to those which 

occasion the death of an animal; and that though the embarrassing cireum- 
stances are less numerous in the vegetable than im the animal, yet they are 
of the same nature, and are to be investigated on the same principles, and 
that the investigation into the nature of an universal disease among organic 
bodies belongs especially to the practical surgeon,” 
Mr. Smee was induced to enter into an elaborate examination of this 
most important subject, with a view of ascertaining its real cause and 
nature, and thus of endeavouring to destroy or remedy it on scientific 
principles, and not by empirical means. From the introduction to 
the present work, we learn that his opportunities of investigation and 
observation have been very extensive ; nor have his researches been 
confined to the plants cultivated in any one district, but he has ob- 
tained and examined potatoes grown in different localities. These 
investigations have led to the publication of the present volume, the 
contents of which we shall briefly enumerate. 

The work opens with a description of the potato plant—the his- 
tory of its introduction into our land, its varieties, chemical constitu- 
tion, and uses, both as an article of food, and for the manufacture of 
starch, sugar, spirit, &c. This portion of the volume contains a great 
mass of information, collected from various sources, and judiciously 
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arranged. The fourth chapter is devoted to a description of the 
disease with which the potato has now been attacked (for it must be 
remembered that the plant is also liable to two other diseases), and to 
which the name of gangrene is applied—to an enumeration of its 
symptoms, their progress, and, if we may be allowed the expression— 
its post mortem appearances. Since the commencement of the present 
blight, these symptoms and appearances have been so fully and ably 
described by Professor Lindley and others, as to be familiar to all who 
take any interest in the subject. The author next proceeds to con- 
sider the relation of the disease to internal and external causes; the 
length of this portion of the inquiry, to which, as may be anticipated, 
the greater part of the volume is devoted, prevents our entering fully 
into its details. We must therefore content ourselves with a résumé 
of the opinions to which Mr, Smee’s observations have led him, 
referring the reader who is interested in the inquiry to the volume 
itself. Gangrene, or that disease to which the plant is now subject, 
is not the result of any internal cause. It is influenced, though not 
caused, by heat, light, electricity, moisture, soils, and manures. Many 
naturalists have attributed the disease to the generation of parasitic 
fungi, in consequence of whose attacks the tubers remain unripe, 
and in a bad state for preservation. Mr. Smee allows that all diseased 
potatoes exhibit these parasitic fungi, more particularly that species to 
which the name of Botrytis infestans has been given; but asserts that 
this fungus is a consequence, and not a cause of the malady, which in 
all instances is to be traced to the ravages of a parasitic insect, the 
Aphis vastator, which punctures the leaf, sucks the sap, and destroys 
the relation between the leaf and the root, thus causing the leaf, or 
some other part of the plant, to become gangrenous, or, in other words, 
to die. Nor is the potato the only plant which falls a prey to this 
parasite; for in the same manner it destroys the Swede turnip, the 
beet-root, cabbage, brocoli, radish, horse-radish, and a variety of other 
plants, both wild and cultivated. The disease of the last two years 
is owing to the excessive appearance of the insect, which is no new 
fact, since naturalists have frequently noticed, iat under certain 
circumstances, or in particular seascns, various species of insects 
increase to an alarming extent. This increase of certain species of 
destructive insects in certain seasons, of which, perhaps, the occa- 
sional swarming of locusts in oriental climates is an excellent example, 
is, however, generally but temporary, and we may, therefore, from 
analogy, be allowed to hope that the present disease is but transitory, 
and will pass over the globe, and disappear. 

The remedies suggested by Mr. Smee for lessening the disease, may 
be summed up as follows:—First, the destruction of the Aphis to as 
great an extent as possible—by employing birds, which are their 
natural enemies—by burning infected haulms, and isolating from each 
other all plants liable to be affected by the insect. Secondly, by 
causing the plant for some time to revert as much as possible to the 
wild state, which is to be effected by growing it in dry places, from 
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a shoot or cutting of the stem, or small piece of sound potatoe, by 
applying to it but little manure, plenty of light, and selecting a sandy 
or peaty soil, and warm situation, the object being to obtain a suffi- 
ciency of leaves to develop fibre, and to repress over-abundant and 
rapid growth. And, thirdly, by taking care, as far as possible, that 
the fibre is deposited in the plant at a period of the year before the 
insect becomes very abundant. 

In conclusion, we may observe that this volume is one of great 
interest. It is clearly written; the natural history, description and 
habits of the Aphis are fully detailed; and from the extent of Mr. 
Smee’s investigations and observations, his opinion seems entitled to 
great weight. The work is illustrated by ten well-finished litho- 
graphs, representing the potato-plant, the fungi which are found in 
it, and the Aphides which infest it. 


12. Tue Use or tue Bopy in RELATION TO THE Minp. By George 
Moore, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 
London: Longmans. 1846. 


A previous work by the same author, ‘The Power of the Soul over 
the Body,’ met with the most unqualified praise from the press gene- 
rally. The present volume we deem not a whit inferior, in point of 
execution, or in the importance of its subject, to the former. It was 
written, says the author, , 


“With the hope of promoting the study of a subject, than which, as there 
is none more important, so there ought not to be any of greater interest, for 
the right use of the body involves the whole doctrine of human economy, in 
regard both to sociality and to self, not only in relation to time, but also to 
eternity.”’—Preface, p. vii. 

This object he has sought to attain by the production of a series of 
connected essays, written in a familiar and lucid style, and well cal- 
culated to invite public attention to what, otherwise treated, might 
have a repulsive aspect. As in the former treatise, a tone of healthy 
religious feeling pervades the whole ; this is by no means offensively 
obtruded on the reader’s notice, but rather seems to spring out of, 
and to be in intimate connexion with, the topics under discussion. 
And almost necessarily so ; for truly,— 

“The physical and spiritual worlds are in perpetual connexion, and all our 
true interests are essentially religious, because they are everlasting ; therefore, 
to separate true knowledge from devout feeling, is to divorce what God has 
joined together, and thus produce a profane severance, like that of faith from 
love, which, as it begins in distrust, must end in malevolence.” 


The following extract from the chapter ‘On the Compensating 
Power of the Mind’ will offer a good illustration of the author’s 
style, while it affords a pleasing extension of the remarks on the 
importance of rightly educating the mental powers, given in another 
part of the present number of this Review. 


_ “Take care, therefore, to obtain information that may guide you to the 
night use of your senses; for they may be as acute as those of a wild man of 
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the woods, all alive to the impressions of nature, and yet you may give no 
more attention to them than would suffice to satisfy the faculties of a baboon, 
instead of affording your reason any perception of the true meaning of things 
around you. “ With all your gettings, get understanding,” says Solomon; 
that is, learn to observe; for without this accomplishment, the five avenues of 
wisdom might as well have been closed, since they will only serve to enslave 
the soul, and bind it with fetters, to be loosed, if at all, only by death. When 
you gaze up into heaven, on a starlight night, what do you see? Stars, stars, 
stars. Yes; but is that all? He who has learned to employ his eyesight, 
sees order where you sce confusion; his mind enters into his organs of 
vision, and enables them to detect differences which the uncultivated eye 
entirely overlooks; and, moreover, a man with this mental eyesight, where 
another observes only gleaming sparkles of light, beholds worlds moving 
together in mutual harmony, and visibly regulated by laws, which prove that 
the same mind which rules the elements of earth, distributes the rays of 
the sun in such a manner that each small sphere of water in the descending 
shower shall analyze its given portion of light, so that the raintow shall em- 
brace the hills, and bring to man’s memory his Maker’s covenant. Thus, by 
attentively applying our senses, we learn analogy, and understand that Omni- 
tence is ever present, reigning alike in the minute and the magnificent of 
is infinite universe, and as easily managing worlds as he does the dew-drops, 
each strung upon its shred of morning light.”—p. 251. 


13. Tue Stars anp THE EARTH, OR THOUGHTS UPON SPACE, TIME, 
anv Erernity. London: H. Baillitre, 219, Regent Street. 1846. 


Tue argument of this little book is based upon the well-known 
theory of the progression of light, which teaches “that a luminous body 
arising at a certain distance from the observer, cannot be perceived 
in the very instant of time in which it becomes luminous,” but, that 
a definite period must elapse while the light passes from that body to 
the eye. Light has been calculated to travel at the rate of about 
213,000 miles in a second of time: consequently, that it is nearly a 
second and a quarter in reaching us from the Moon (distant 240,000 
miles), eight minutes from the Sun, fifty-two minutes from Jupiter, 
two hours from Uranus; from a star of the first magnitude, 3 to 12 
years, second, 20 years, and so on to the twelfth, from which a ray of 
light would travel to the Earth in 4,000 years. From these positions 
are deduced the following results:— 


“We do not see the moon as it is, but as it was a second and a quarter 
before ; i. e., the moon may already have been dispersed into atoms for more 
than a second, and we should still see it entire and perfect. 

“We do not see the sun as it now is, but as it was 8 minutes before; 
Jupiter as it was 52 minutes; Uranus as it was more than 2 hours before; 
the star in Centaur as it was 3 years ago; Vega as it was 9} years; and a 
star of the twelfth magnitude as it was 4,000 years ago.” 


These propositions have already been published in many astro- 
nomical works ; but as the author observes,— 
“It is really marvellous, that nobody has thought of reversing them, and 


of drawing the very remarkable and astonishing conclusions which pour upon 
us in a full streani from the converse.” 
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The following extracts display the inferences which may fairly be 
drawn from the facts above cited. 


‘«* As we have before remarked, we see the disk of the moon, not in the 
form in which it now is, but as it was five quarters of a second before the 
time of observation. 

“In exactly the same way an imaginary observer in the moon would not 
see the earth as it was at the moment of observation, but as it was five quarters 
of a second before. An observer from the sun sees the earth as it was 
eight minutes before. From Uranus, the time between the reality and the 
perception by the eye being two hours anda half apart; if, for example, the 
summit of the Alps on a certain morning was illumined by the first ray of 
the sun at six o'clock, an observer in this planet, who was provided either 
with the requisite power of vision, or a sufficiently good telescope, would see 
this indication of the rising of the sun at half-past eight of our time. 

“ An observer in Centaur can of course never see the northern hemisphere 
of the earth, because this constellation never rises above our horizon. But 
supposing it possible, and that an observer were standing in this star, with 
such powerful vision as to be able to distinguish all particulars upon our little 
earth, shining but feebly luminous in its borrowed light, he would see, in the 
year 1843, the public illuminations which, in the year 1840, made the cities of our 
native country shine with the brightness of day, during the darkness of night. 
An observer in Vega would see what happened with us twelve years ago, and 
so on, until an inhabitant of a star of the twelfth magnitude, if we imagine 
him with an unlimited power of vision contemplating the earth, sees it as it 
was 4,000 years ago, when Memphis was founded, and the patriarch Abraham 
wandered upon its surface.”—p. 23. 


It would be unfair to borrow more from such a little book; the 
above extracts will exhibit the principles; those who would see the 


author’s ingenious application of them, we would recommend to pur- 
chase the ‘ Stars and the Earth.’ 


14. Tue Tueatres or Paris. By Charles Hervey. London: John 
Mitchell. 1846. 


Tuis is a handsome gossiping book, which appears very seasonably ; 
for while the pleasant theatre of St. James’s is delighting London 
with the performances of some of the Parisian “ stars,” this agreeable 
book caters for the natural curiosity always felt about actors and 
actresses, by giving just such details as one wishes to know. To take 
an example: what male heart was proof against the fascinations of 
Rose Chéri, the rightly-named, the very bud and blossom of charming 
actresses? How agreeable to know something about the history of 
the little charmer !—to know that, when four years old, she used to 
sing snatches of ‘Comte Ory,’ and other operas; that she used to play 
for the amusement of her family, till she grew old enough to venture 
before the public; that she very nearly escaped being passed over at 
Paris, only by a lucky chance being called upon to supply the place 
of an indisposed actress, and from that time her career has been a 
slow but gradual succession of triumphs; above all, how pleasant to 
know that this naive, simple, ingenuous actress is as virtuous and 
admirable in her conduct off the stage, as it is admirable on it! 
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‘The Theatres of Paris’ is essentially anecdotical; but it is so 
arranged as to have its utility. The author manages to throw in a 
reasonable share of facts, figures, and information, so as to give the 
work a character; but still the attractive feature of it must remain— 
the anecdotes. Of the lithographic portraits introduced, we cannot 
say much. Rachel is here shorn of all her spirituality ; Rose Chéri, 
of all her beauty; and Dejazet of her sparkling vivacity. Madame 
Stoltz is the best, but that is very deceptive ; and Nathalie, no one 
could recognize. The book is sprinkled with bon mots: here are 
two :-— 

“ Léontine Fay, when a child, was accosted by a newspaper critic with,— 
‘ Good day, my little puss.’ Upon which she retorted, ‘1 am not a journalist, 
Sir, and I scratch nobody.’ 

“* Rachel was once invited to meet Chateaubriand. He said to her, ‘ How 
sad it is to think, Mademoiselle, that such as you should be born when we are 
about to die.’ ‘Sir,’ she replied, ‘there are some men who never die.’ ” 


15. Tae Ware Stone CANOE ; OR, THE BetTeER LAnp. By Percy 
B. St. John, author of ‘ The Trapper’s Bride,’ ‘ Eagle’s Nest,’ &c. 
London: H. K. Lewis,15, Gower-street North. 1846. 

One of the best, if not the best, of Mr. St. John’s Indian tales; and, 

we are glad to see, not the last: for the series is to be continued for 

three more volumes, should the present one find the same favour in 
the eyes of the public which has been accorded to those that have 


preceded it. The characters are well drawn and well sustained, and 
the interest of the narrative does not flag from beginning to end. The 
tale is founded upon a superstition of the Comanches, thus related by 
a young chief, Isaonie (silent stream), to his Mexican wife, Elea, whom 
he had rescued from death when a prisoner in the hands of his people. 


“Many years ago, a young daughter of our tribe died on the day of her 
——e The heart of her young warrior was black as night, and he resolved 
er. 


to join The old people told of a path which led to the land of souls, and 
the warrior said that he would follow it. His journey was long and . 
Over hill and valley, through frost and snow he went, until he came to eternal 
spring, and then he found himself on the banks of a broad lake. He found a 
canoe of shining white stone tied to the shore, with shining paddles. He was 
brave, and he entered. The warrior crossed the lake, and there he found her 
he had sought. She was white as milk, and fair as the swans on Lake Za-za-pi! 

“ Tsaonie was this day in the wood ; he hunted very hard, for he knew that 
his little boy was hungry; but he grew very tired, and sitting down in the 
forest, fell asleep. A sound near him made him start, and he saw standing 
near him a girl, tall like the pine, handsome as the wild deer, and white, like 
@ young girl in the better land. It was the white spirit !”—p. 13. 


The chief resolves to set out in search of the better land, to which 
he imagines he has. received a call. He accordingly leaves his wife 
and child, and journeys through the forest, until he arrives on the 
borders of a lake, just in time to save from drowning an old negro, 
who, while he was fishing, was stunned by a blow from the butt of a 
rifle, and knocked into the lake. The blow had been inflicted by one 
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Richard Seaton, who, under the promise of marriage, had persuaded 
the negro’s young mistress to quit her home, and accompany him to 
New Mexico. Amy Wilson, however, reiused to acquiesce, unless 
old Job were allowed to attend her; and as this determination was 
likely to subvert all Seaton’s plans, his first care was to get rid of Job 
—one attempt at which we have seen was frustrated by Isaonie. In 
Amy the Indian recognises the white spirit which he had seen in the 
forest, and he and the negro enter into a compact to watch over her, 
and to guard her from Seaton’s wiles. Amy is eventually restored to 
her father; the Indian is cured of his propensity for hunting after the 
white stone canoe, and amply compensates, by subsequent care and 
attention, for all the misery and suffering his wife and child had en- 
dured in his absence; and everything concludes most happily for all 
parties, except for the wicked Seaton, who, by a miserable end, in 
some measure atones for the “woes unnumbered” which had sprung 
from his unhallowed love for Amy. 


The tale is written in a very pleasing style, and the dénowement 
naturally brought about. 





16. On THE CORRELATION OF PuysicaL Forces; being the Substance 
of a Course of Lectures delivered in the London Institution in the 
Year 1843. By W. R. Grove, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Barrister-at- 
Law. London: S. Highley, Fleet-street. 1846. P. 52. 


In an article published in the last volume of the Westminster Review, 
relative to the recent discoveries in magnetic science, allusion was 
made to these lectures, and we are glad to perceive that the original 
views therein contained have been deemed of sufficient importance by 
the proprietors of the London Institution, in which establishment Mr. 
Grove, at the time they were delivered, occupied the chair of natural 
and experimental philosophy, as to have induced them to request their 
publication. The result of this request is the very valuable essay 
before us. In it the author endeavours to establish that those forces 
or affections of matter which are generally known under the name of 
imponderables, viz., heat, light, electricity, magnetism, chemical 
affinity, and motion, “are correlative, or have a reciprocal dependence; 
that neither, taken abstractedly, can be said to be the essential or 
proximate cause of the others, but that either may, as a force, produce 
or be convertible into the other ; thus heat may, mediately or imme- 
diately, produce electricity, electricity may produce heat, and so of the 
rest.” In proof of this opinion, these forces are separately taken into 
consideration, and experimentally are shown as capable of giving rise, 
mediately or immediately, to all the others. Another opinion to which 
the author leans is, that the five other affections of matter are but 
modes of motion,—that motion, in fact, is never destroyed or annihi- 
lated, but is only converted into a new force. Thus, if the hand be 
waved, its motion does not cease, but is taken up by the air,—from 
the air by the wall of the room, and so on; and thus, though it may 
be continually comminuted, it will never be destroyed. Again, if two 
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bodies moving in opposite directions come into contact, and thus their 
motion be arrested, a new force is evolved—heat. Every one knows, 
for example, that percussion and friction will give rise to heat, which 
heat the author of the essay before us regards “as a continuation of 
the force which was previously associated with the moving body, and 
which, when this impinges on another body, ceasing to exist as gross 
palpable motion, continues to exist as heat.” With these few remarks 
on the essay before us, we must for the present content ourselves, as 
it is probable that we shall take an early occasion to discuss it at 
greater length. 


17. First Privcietes oF SymmetricaL Beauty. By D. R. Hay. 
London and Edinburgh, Blackwood and Sons. 1846. 


In the introduction to this treatise the author cautions the reader 
against an error which his former works seem to have induced, 
namely, that of “the supposition that in attempting to define the 
laws of symmetry, upon which the primary beauty of form depends, 
and which is the governing principle in ornamental design,” he is 
laying down rules “for that kind of beauty which genius alone can 
produce in works of high art.” In repudiating any such attempt he 
says,— 

“My object has been, and still is, of a less aspiring and more practical 
nature, and all that is attempted in this treatise, is simply to convey as much 
instruction regarding the nature of symmetrical beauty and its application to 
art, as the humblest work on English grammar conveys regarding the primary 
elements of written language, and their application to literature, consequently, 
it has no more to do with high art than the spelling-book has to do with 
poetry.” 

The author shows, that although all beauty is to be found in the 
organic forms of nature, yet in natural objects the principles of sym- 
metrical beauty are so blended with the picturesque, that mankind 
have hitherto been unable to systematize them ; and, consequently, 
that “we cannot, from individual objects in nature, deduce an intelli- 
gible system of such practical rules as may form the basis of a gene- 
ral mode of instruction in the first principles of ornamental art.” He 
adduces the generally received account of the origin of the Corinthian 
capital, as pointing out the mode in which natural objects may be 
made available in some of the arts of ornamental design. 

We regret that we cannot follow Mr. Hay through his introduc- 
tion, which contains matter highly worthy of consideration. The 
principles of symmetry are elucidated by a series of diagrams ; and 
the explanatory letter-press seems extremely well calculated to effect 
the object intended. Indeed, Mr. Hay, in this his latest work on the 
principles of beauty, seems steadily to have kept in view the same end 
which he proposed to himself in his previous publications ; the more 
general extension of a feeling for the true and the beautiful in art. 
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18. Srray LEAVEs rroM A FreEmason’s Note-Boox. By a Suffolk 
Rector. London: Richard Spencer, 314, High Holborn. 1846. 


A voLume of very agreeable, gossiping, light reading, which, as 
the author informs us in his Preface,— 


“ Originated in a wish to aid those charities which are at once the boast 
and ornament of our order; and, more particularly, to strengthen that which 
I conceive to be so full of promise,—the projected Asylum for the Aged and 
Decayed Freemason.” 

The reverend author is evidently an enthusiast in all that relates 
to Masonry; not a little addicted to gossip, but, withal, we doubt not, 
a benevolent and humane man. His warm advocacy of the poor and 
the distressed, whether Masons or not, does honour to his heart; and we 
trust that his volume of ‘Stray Leaves’ will be so favorably received, 
as to add no inconsiderable sum to the funds of the Institution. 

In the chapter, entitled “The late Rev. Robert Lynam, and the 
Prizes in the Church,” we are pleased to find a rector warmly setfing 
forth the claims of the poor curates—the workers of the church; 
being especially moved thereto by the death of the gentleman just 
named, who “died at fifty, a curate!” after having served for twelve 
years in one of the “ prizes of the church,” the annual value of which 
exceeds £2,000, the incumbent generously presenting the munificent 
sum of £5 to the subscription raised for the benefit of his curate’s 
widow and nine children! The author proposes, as a correction of 
this mischievous misprint, that for five pounds we should read Firty; 
and deems the printer’s devil worthy of many stripes, who could 
suppose it probable that a gentlemen, holding such a living, with a 
canonry of St. Paul’s to boot, “would dream of giving to the dis- 
tressed family of an exemplary curate, after twelve years’ faithful 
service, a paltry sum of five pounds!” Alas! with all the prizes in the 
church, how many poor curates’ families are there who would, now 
and then, be glad to get hold of an occasional donation of £5! 


19. ON THE COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN EUROPE AND INDIA, THROUGH 
Eeypr. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 1846. 


Tue following extracts seem to contain the cream of this pamphlet:-— 


“The transit through Egypt is carried on in a very ill-organized manner, 
and travellers are compelled to pay enormous prices, in order to support an 
ill-managed business. It is, however, capable of immediate improvement. 
Last year the transit Company was an English Society, which possessed a 
monopoly, and charged Indian passengers #15 each for their conveyance 
from Alexandria to Cairo, exclusive of hotel expenses. Mohammed Ahi, the 
most rapacious merchant in the habitable world, has now taken the business 
into his own hands. He has maintained the monopoly, but reduced the 
charges. So much for the liberality of rw mercantile principles, beyond 
the direct control of a prospective rival establishment. 

“It ought not to escape the attention of our government, that it is quite 
as much the duty of Ministers to protect individual Englishmen against the 
rapacity and extortion of powerful societies of their own countrymen, by 
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direct interference, as against monopolies of Mohammed Ali, or Sultan 
Abdul Meschid, by diplomatic notes or commercial treaties.” 

After detailing the discomforts and impositions expericneed on the 
present route from Alexandria to Suez, in travelling at the mercy of 
the Transit Company, the author says,— 

“One of the objects of the author’s visit to Egypt, was to examine the 
various lines of communication between the Nile, the Mediterranean, and the 
Red Sea. He was anxious to examine not only the line of the ancient canal, 
but also that of the proposed ship canal between Tineh and Suez, and the 
proposed railway between Cairo and Suez. He discovered that by avoiding 
the direct road to Suez, he could effect his purpose without falling into the 
rapacious claws of the English Transit Company. He completed his journey 
by the line of the ancient canal to Suez, and from Suez to Cairo, along the 
proposed line of the railway, in ten days; the hire of four dromedaries and 
three men, for this journey, cost him only £4. And the whole journey, 
including provisions, hotel expenses at Suez, and presents, cost only 10d. per 
mile; while, had he availed himself of the service of the Transit Company, 
it would have cost him 3s. a mile, without including hotel expenses at Suez. 

“‘ Under proper arrangements, there can be no doubt that the conveyance of 
passengers from Alexandria to Suez would be well paid at the rate of £6 
each, and rival companies could be immediately found at that rate.” 

He states the present charges to be from Alexandria to Cairo, 170 
miles, £3 10s. each person; from Cairo to Suez, 84 miles, £12 each, 
making £15 10s. for the worst accommodation, 


20. EDUCATION. 


Porvtar Epucation in ENGianp, (from the British Quarterly 
Review), with a Reply to the Letter of Mr. Edward Baines, junr., on 
that Article. By Robert Vaughan, D.D. Jackson & Walford. 

Remarks on Nationa Epvucation. By George Combe. 

Letters TO THE Rigut Honovuraste Lorp Joun RussELL ON 
State Epvucation. By Edward Baines, junr. Simpkin and Co. 


Mr. Barnes, by placing his letters before the public in a collected 
form, has availed himself of the opportunity to notice, in an Appendix, 
the comments we made upon them in our last Number. His reply is 
chiefly confined to a remark at page 213, which, as only incidental to 
the argument, appeared as a note. We intended to show, that Dr. 
Hook, in calculating the proportion of voluntary subscriptions to 
Government grants in aid of schools, might have strengthened his 
case by proving, that neither in Scotland nor Ireland could subscrip- 
tions be obtained to the same proportionate extent as in England. 
This, Mr. Baines is unable to understand, but we can only lament the 
faet, and leave it; despairing to put the case in terms clearer to his 
apprehension. Mr. Baines then proceeds, and with more success, to 
attack the proposition, that when an increase of population cannot be 
traced to immigration, it must arise from an excess of births over 
deaths, and that the whole increase must be in the numbers of the juve- 
nile part of the population. This he triumphantly demonstrates is not a 
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necessary conclusion, or an axiom, to be received in an unqualified 
sense ; and we cheerfully admit it. The word ‘whole’ was an un- 
guarded expression. An increase of population may sometimes be 
occasioned by a diminution in the number of deaths as compared with 
the average of births, and not by any sensible addition to the number 
of new comers. A permanent increase of population, however, must 
often exhibit itself exclusively in the ranks of the young ; we do not 
say invariably, but more frequently than Mr. Baines is disposed to 
allow. It would be easy to refer to cases in which the whole increase 
of a population has shown itself in the number of children, but the 
only practical inquiry with which we need trouble ourselves is the 
question of what has been the actual increase of the juvenile part of 
the population during the last twenty years. A reference to Mr. 
Baines’s own figures shows that the increase for England and Wales 
alone, instead of being inconsiderable, as he would appear to imply, 
has been at the rate of 80,000 per annum ! 
Children under 15 in 1841 .. -» 5,723,746 
2 » i82l.. +» 4,115,562 


Increase during 20 years ., «» 1,608,184 

Whether Mr. Baines is justified in asserting that one-fourth only of 
this number is the proportion requiring an annual increase of school 
accopimodation (supposing the existing population to have been first 
supplied with the means of education), we will not now discuss. 
Assuming that 22,000, exclusive of Scotland and Ireland, is the number 
of children for whom additional school accommodation has to be annually 
provided, it is incurring a somewhat grave responsibility to take the 
lead in a public agitation against any effective national organization 
for the attainment of the object. To say that the voluntary system 
is equal to this burden unaided, is to make an assumption for which 
there is absolutely no evidence whatever in fact. All that the volun- 
tary system has done during the last ten years, has been under the 
stimulus of government grants, and the still greater stimulus of appre- 
hended interference. All that it did before the last ten years— 
although Lancaster and Bell commenced their exertions half a century 
back, however partially beneficial, has left one half the present labour- 
ing population of young men and young women unable to sign their 
names (excepting with a mark) to their own marriage registers. 
But nothing that it did then was unaided. It was aided in its earliest 
days by princes and bishops, ministers and corporations, both with 
official influence and funds—nominally private, but practically, money 
out of that public treasury by which princes, bishops, ministers, and 
corporations are supported. What a splitting of hairs is it not to say, 
that when the Court of Common Council of the City of London votes, 
out of the proceeds of the 4d. coal duty, or its freedom fines, a sum of 
£500 in aid of schools in connexion with the National Society, such 
a vote belongs to the voluntary system ; but, that if the same body, 
or the Town Councils of the manufacturing districts, instead of 
a coal duty, were to levy a school-rate, aud to establish schools 
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wherever they might be required for the poor, such an act would be 
an infraction of public liberty, and part and parcel of a system of 
tyrannous ‘State Education!’ The voluntary system, in the proper 
sense of the term,—spontaneous and enlightened liberality,—can hardly 
be said to have existed at all, independently of those influences which 
are deprecated on the part of Government. The really voluntary 
promoters, and active friends of Education, have always been the few ; a 
handful of philanthropists, too feeble in number to effect great objects 
with their own means, and who have never been able to rely, to any 
considerable extent, upon the spontaneous assistance of the public. 
The late financial successes of the National, and other School Societies, 
are not triumphs of the ‘voluntary’ principle, but of the principle 
of moral compulsion. We call Mr. Baines’s serious attention to this 
fact. We object to his case in limine. We join issue with him at the 
very threshold of his argument, and tell him that he is the advocate 
(to use an appropriate expression of Carlyle’s) of a great SHAM. 
The ‘ widow’s mite’ was a voluntary gift. That is, not a voluntary 
gift which is wrung from wealth by importunity. That is not a volun- 
tary gift which owes its impulse to the parade of advertisements and 
ostentatious charity. That is not a voluntary gift which, in its 
amount, is regulated by the consideration of—not ‘this is needed— 
this is what I can afford,’ but ‘this has been given by such an one, 
and J cannot therefore give less!’ That is not a voluntary gift which is 
flung as a shilling to a beggar, without a further thought of its object 
or probable application. 

We will believe in a ‘voluntary system of education’ when we see a 
majority of the members of the National School Society visiting once in 
a year (from our own knowledge of many of them, we might say once 
in ten years) the institutions to which they subscribe. Till then we 
shall hold the voluntary system, as applied to popular instruction in 
an extended or really national sense, to be a mere phantom of the brain 
—a dream of the imagination. The real question, as debated, stripped 
of the verbal delusions with which it has been invested, is only one of 
the comparative eligibility of two different modes of taxation. Mr. 
Baines would prefer the mandate of a bishop,—‘ collect for the national 
school,’—or the plate sent round the pews at chapel after a charity-school 
sermon,—or the domiciliary visit of a dissenting minister to the richest 
members of his congregation,—or the tavern dinner, with a subscrip- 
tion paper during the dessert,—or the expensive apparatus of a public 
meeting, with inflated harangues, exaggerated reports, and Prince 
Albert, or the greatest lord that can be got, in the chair, to attract a 
crowd, as stars engaged at a theatre to draw an audience, and lure 
the hand to that purse which “ voluntarily” would never open. 

To all of these methods we prefer the one straightforward expedient 
of a school-rate, as less wasteful, more honest, and not practically more 
compulsory, in a multitude of cases, than many of the contrivances for 
collecting money in the name of the ‘voluntary system’ to which we 
have alluded. 


Mr. Baines scoffs at the advocates of a legislative provision for 
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popular instruction, because of the incongruity of their various plans. 
Every one who has suggested any plan, however impracticable, for 
removing the evils of popular ignorance, is entitled to respect; but 
what consideration do we owe to a writer who has no plan of his own, 
and no counsel to give toa statesman, but to stand still and do nothing? 
Seeing how little statesmen in this country are prepared to lead,— 
that they not only follow public opinion, but wait to be driven,—we 
should regard such advice as calculated to be in the highest degree 
mischievous, but that its effect is destroyed by its extravagance. With 
perfect consistency Mr. Baines condemns, as belonging to ‘State 
Education,’ the very principle of Government grants. But here he 
stands alone. The educational societies have accepted Government 
grants, and could now for the most part hardly exist if they did not 
continue to accept them. The principle is established. Government 
can neither stand still nor go back. The aid it has given must be 
extended, and its direction must in some way be regulated ; we trust 
for the better. 4 

For all practical purposes, the letters of Mr. Baines may be cha- 
racterised as an elaborate attempt to write down his own reputation. 
No one will consult them for a true statement of the real efficiency of 
voluntary efforts at home, or the results of a more systematic policy 
abroad. They are written in that strain of exaggerated praise and 
depreciation which always awakens distrust. The very adoption of 
the term ‘ State Education’ betrays a design, not to reason, but to awake 
a prejudice; and his account of continental education is, of course, 
altogether one-sided and superficial. 

For ‘superficial’ we should, perhaps, use a stronger term, for the 
work abounds with absolute misstatements of fact. We might give 
many instances of these, but confine ourselves to one case—the state- 


ment in a letter signed H. G., printed by Mr. Baines in his Ap- 
pendix :— 


“Nothing is done in France for the mental improvement of the working 
classes. No libraries are attached to the schools, or provided elsewhere, to 
furnish them with any intellectual recreation. Indeed, so completely are the 
French of all classes a non-reading people, that the want of libraries is a 
serious discomfort to the English resident.” 


Wherever the wiiter may have travelled, this is about as true of 
France, generally, as a description of Great Britain would be, drawn 
from the Orkneys. There is no country in Europe in which more 
gratuitous scientific lectures are delivered than in France, and we 
have often seen a course attended by crowds of working men in 
blouse. The government, moreover, set on foot the Wilhem singi 
classes for working men, some years before they were heard of in 
England. The circulation of daily journals in Paris, exceeds, by 
about three to one, those of London, with double the population ; and, 
in Paris, there are not only public libraries of European celebrity,. 
and museums of science and art, more accessible at all times than 
any in this country, but there are, almost in every street, salons de 
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lecture, where, at the expense of a few sous, the whole day may be 
passed in reading, by those who are so disposed. Moreover, in further 
disproof of the assertion that the French are not a reading people, we 
need only refer to the fact, that in no part of the world is literary 
labour so respected, or so highly remunerated as in France—a good 
writer occupies the first position in French society. 

It would be a relief to turn from letters written to promote no 
immediate good, but, apparently, in the pure spirit of obstructiveness, 
to the calm philosophy and powerful reasoning of Mr. Coombe’s 
pamphlet ; but its own merits will introduce it to the reader. Dr. 
Vaughan’s able article in the British Quarterly Review has already 
attracted public attention, and we are glad to see it reprinted ina 
form adapted for general circulation. 


21. Srorres or THE CrusapEs.—I. De Hellingley.—II. The Crusade 
of St. Louis. London: James Burns. 1846. 
TALes oF Femate Heroism. Same Publisher. 


Two elegant little volumes, well adapted for presents; the former 
containing two tales, founded on events connected with the Crusades ; 
the latter exhibiting sundry well-authenticated traits of female heroism, 
its aim being,— 

“To show the fortitude and devotion of which women are capable, rather 
in a feminine and domestic aspect, than a brilliant one, and to exhibit acts 
of courage and presence of mind, in characters distinguished by their con- 
scientious fulfilment of the quiet, unobtrusive duties of every-day life.” 

Among the heroines whose names are here preserved, we may 
mention Helen Walker, the original of Scott’s Jeanie Deans ; Mrs. 
Lane, the preserver of Charles II.; Lady Banks, the defender of 
Cupar Castle against the Rebels, in 1643 ; the Countess of Nithsdale ; 
Madame Laroche Jacquelin ; Lady Fanshaw ; and Flora Macdonald, 
who risked her life, both for the Stuarts and the house of Brunswick, 
and was rewarded by neither. In connexion with this lady, we may 
extract a few lines from Boswell’s description of her, and of Dr. 
Johnson’s reception at her house, given in the volume before us. 

“She is a little woman, of a genteel appearance, and unusually mild and 
well bred. To see Dr. Samuel Johnson, the great champion of the English 
Tories, salute Miss Macdonald, in the Isle of Skye, was a striking sight : for, 
although somewhat congenial in their notions, it was very improbable they 
should meet here. Miss Macdonald, for so I shall call her, told me, she 
heard upon the mainland, as she was returning home, about a fortnight 
before, that Mr. Boswell was coming to Skye, and one Mr. Johnson, a young 
English Buck, with him. He was highly entertained with this fancy.”—p. 110. 


22. Tue Firesipe, A Domestic Tate. By Percy B. St. John. 
London: H. K. Lewis, 15, Gower Street North. 1847. 


‘In this member of the host of Christmas Stories called into being by 
Dickens, notwithstanding that the moral he would inculeate is 
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unexceptionable, we must confess Mr. St. John seems a little out of 
his element: we would rather have wandered with him, even in the 
present inclement season, among the forests and prairies where he is 
always at home, than loiter away the evening hours in the parlours 
and ball-rooms of New York. Nor can we say that the illustrations 
add either beauty or grace to the book; and, for we may as well 
finish all our fault-finding at once, we cannot help thinking that there is 
much of the improbable and unnatural in the character and conduct of 
both Dr. Somers and his pretty but somewhat spoiled wife: neither of 
them, in our opinion, equals the honest, hard-working, negro wood-cutter 
Gully Moss, and his idle finery-loving wife, Juno. But with all its 
minor faults and failings, ‘The Fireside’ is a very readable story, and 
will no doubt be thankfully received as a welcome addition to the 
light literature of the season. A very little pains bestowed on it, 
should a second edition be called for, would render it much more 
worthy a permanent place in the libraries of the young. 


23. Lresia’s QUESTION TO MULDER, TESTED BY MORALITY AND SCIENCE. 
By Dr. G. T. Mulder, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Utrecht. Translated by Dr. P. F. H. Fromberg. London and 
Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 1846. 


Controversies of this kind are seldom of the slightest interest to 


the general reader; we may, therefore, briefly state the substance of 
the present pamphlet thus. 

Some years ago Mulder gave the name of protein to a substance 
which he discovered on dissolving fibrin of blood, white of egg, and 
gluten of wheat in caustic potash; then, on rendering the solution 
slightly acid, a white precipitate falls, which is stated by Mulder to 
be free from phosphorus and sulphur: this is protein, which is sup- 
posed to form the basis of large groups of substances, both animal and 
vegetable. After confirming Mulder’s statements, and founding, on 
the supposed existence of this substance, certain theories which have 
assisted in extending his own fame, Liebig announces that he can no 
longer obtain protein possessing the composition and properties assigned 
to it by the discoverer, whom he invites to mention, with every pos- 
sible detail, in what way it was obtained. Now, in this request, there 
seems nothing either unreasonable or indicative of a quarrelsome 
disposition. Mulder, however, thinks otherwise; he believes, from 
the manner in which Liebig has treated other chemists, whose fame 
might possibly bedim his own, that his motive for putting the question 
was merely that on Mulder’s reply he might “found a very pretty 
quarrel.” Be this as it may, after “showing up” his opponent, he 
enters minutely into various particulars connected with the composi- 
tion and properties of the subject of controversy, for which we must 
refer our chemical readers to the book itself. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Tae Inrivuences or THE Game Laws: being classified Extracts 
from the Evidence taken before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Game Laws, and some Introductory Remarks. By 
Richard Griffiths Welford, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and member of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England. With an Appendix, and 
an Address to the Tenant Farmers of Great Britain, by John Bright, 
Esq., M.P. London: Groombridge & Son, Paternoster Row; 
Gadsby, Bouverie Street. 1846. 


Tue subject of this volume is sufficiently expressed in the title, which 
we give in full; the contents are of the greatest importance to those 
who feel an interest in the working of the Game Laws; and the very 
low price puts it within the reach of all. Some curious evidence is 
brought out in the course of the various examinations ; not the least 
curious of which are the revelations of the old dealer in Game, 
perhaps the prototype of Miss Martineau’s ‘sly old fox, Groves.’ 


PracticaL HINTs TOWARDS IMPROVING THE MERCHANT MARINE 
Service. Dedicated to the Committee of the General Shipowners’ 
Society. By a Merchant Captain. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 
65, Cornhill. 1846. 


THE author states, that the lately-passed “ Act has done a good thing 
for common sailors ; but something is also required to be done for those 
who have the misfortune to deal with them; and some better digested 
laws should be devised for enforcing discipline and subordination.” 
That is, while the sailor has been, as it were, rescued from the hands 
of the crimp, by whom, under the old system, he was regularly 
fleeced of his earnings, no steps have been taken to protect the 
masters of merchant vessels from the numerous acts of insubordi- 
nation, by which, when once at sea, they are greatly at the mercy of 
seamen. It seems to contain suggestions, which, if acted on, would 
undoubtedly do much towards further improving the condition of our 
mercantile marine. 


QUARANTINE AND THE PLAGUE: being a Summary of the Reports 
on these Subjects, recently addressed to the Royal Academy of 
Medicine in France; with Introductory Observations, Extracts 
from Parliamentary Correspondence, and Notes. By Gavin Milroy, 
M.D., &c. London: S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. Edinburgh : 
Sutherland & Knox. Dublin: Hodges & Smith. Paris: Bailliére. 
1846. 


Tue Report here reprinted from the last number of the ‘ Medico- 
Chirurgical Review,’ is published, with certain additions, in order to 
give the subject as much publicity as possible, previous to the meeting 
of Parliament, when it is probable the Quarantine Laws may be 
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revised. The pamphlet contains a considerable amount of informa- 
tion on the subjects, Contagious Infection, Endemic, Epidemic, &c., 
and other matters connected with the question of Quarantine. 


Ovur.ines or Socrat Economy. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 65, 
Cornhill, 1846. 

Tuis little book seems to be well adapted to fulfil the purpose for 
which it was written, that of giving to boys at school a general idea 
of the outlines of Social Economics. In twenty-three short plainly- 
written chapters, it treats on Wealth and Capital, Taxes, Rent, Prices, 
Freedom and Restrictions of Trade, Machinery, Colonies, Division 
of Labour, &c., which are familiarly explained by one who is evidently 
conversant with the subject, and wishes to extend a knowledge of it. 


An Essay, SUGGESTIVE OF THE SAFEST WAY OF CARRYING OUT THE 
Scueme or A Decimart System or Money ; as a Preliminary to 
the subsequent adoption of Decimal Weights, Measures, and Months. 
London :*Smith, Elder & Co., 65, Cornhill. 1846. 


Tue author recommends the issuing of two new coins, viz., a two- 


shilling piece, and its tenth, and the gradual withdrawal of the present 
penny-pieces. All this to be done in a quiet way, without alarming 


the people by saying anything about a decimal coinage. The other 
decimal divisions to be brought about in the same manner. 


On THE Means or EXTENDING THE UTILITY OF AGRICULTURAL 
Societies. A Letter written to the Right Hon. Lord Dacre. By 
Thomas Henry Steel, M.A., Vicar of St. Ippolyts and Great 
Wymondley. To which are prefixed Extracts from Speeches 
delivered at a Meeting of the Herts Agricultural Society, Septem- 
ber 30, 1846. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Hitchin : 
Paternoster. 1846. 


AN extension of some remarks on this subject which fell from the 
author in his speech at the meeting referred to in the title. He con- 
siders there are three points to which the attention of Agricultural 
Societies might be beneficially directed, viz.—1. The encouraging the 
labouring poor to avail themselves of all the opportunities in their 
power, for obtaining the means of instruction for their children. 
2. Distinguishing by some marks of approbation the tenant-farmers 
who, by their own exertions and example, shall have been “most 
successful in discouraging intoxication, and the use of profane lan- 
guage” amongst their labourers. 3. The duty of the landlords 
themselves to effect “such an improvement in the cottages of the 
poor as would tend to assist the other efforts that might be made 
towards bettering the moral condition of the labouring classes.” All 
these topics are fully treated, and that in a calm and persuasive style. 
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Tue Paiwosopuy or Groitocy. By A. C.G. Jobert. First Part. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Paris: Galignani and Co. 
1846. 

In this part, the author examines and rejects the doctrine of the 

eternity of the actual course of nature ; refutes the theories of Dr. 

Hutton and Mr. Lyell, on this, and other controverted points, the 

metamorphotic theory, for example; and declares his adhesion to “the 

theory of the primeval igneous fusion of the globe,” and the doctrine 
which teaches, and, apparently, with some foundation,— 

“ That, even to this day, this solid crust, which we tread with such a confi- 
dent step, and upon which we raise monuments that seem to defy the ravages 
of time, forms but the thin shell of a molten spheroid, whose burning matter 
roars up er this frail envelope.” —p. 90. 

The second part will contain a further development of the author’s 
views, which seem worthy of consideration: indeed, his standing 
as a geologist affords warrantry that his opinions have not been 
formed without due consideration, although they differ in some points 
from those of one of the leading men in the science. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


A CORRESPONDENT corrects an error in our last number, 
relative to the appointment of Sir Edmund Head in the Poor- 
law commission. It was stated, in the article entitled ‘ Abuses of 
Patronage,’ that Sir Edmund Head held the office of assistant 
commissioner only a few months prior to his elevation to the 
central board. The ‘few months’ should have referred to his 
promotion to the London district, where he first became gene- 
rally known to the public. He had previously acted, and for 
several years, as an assistant commissioner in Wales. 

We should apologise to Sir Edmund Head for this inaccuracy, 
if, upon reconsidering the spirit of the article, we could discover 
that any substantial personal injustice had been committed. No 
blame, however, has been imputed to Sir Edmund Head; nor 
has it been implied that he had not fulfilled, or was not com- 
petent to fulfil, respectably, at least, the duties of a subordinate 
office. The statement was, that Sir Edmund Head was indebted 
for his appointment as chief commissioner not to superior fitrcss 
to that of the chief author of the measure (thrust aside), or to 
that of senior assistant commissioners, in some instances abler 
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men than himself, but to the friendship and patronage of Mr. 
Lewis. The result of our further inquiries is confirmatory of 
the fact ; and, with no feeling of personal hostility or personal 
bias, we would again repeat, and repeat emphatically, our con- 
demnation of the system. There are higher qualifications for 
the public service than private worth, classical attainments, or 
the manners of a gentleman; and the act is a criminal one that 
would sacrifice to friendship, with no better justification than 
these, the special aptitude of individuals for special duties. 

In the case of the Post-office, it is gratifying to us to observe 
that the right principle has been at last recognised, although at 
the eleventh hour. The nation rather than the individual is 
served in the new appointment of Mr. Rowland Hill; and as 
it was with postal, and still is with Poor-law reforms, and sana- 
tory improvements, the nation is injured when the legitimate 
influence of their authors is not allowed to be exercised in 
carrying them out in their integrity. 

The consequences, which we are now realizing, of a patronage 
policy, will be a lesson to statesmen of all succeeding ages. In 
an alarming crisis the Government finds itself left, by its de- 
pendence upon a vacillating Board, without any fixed principles 
in regard to the best modes of regulating relief. Suddenly we 
see the old fallacy revived of the duty of Government to provide 
employment for a people, and the principle actually applied to a 
whole nation. A more appalling experiment was never tried. 
We write at a moment when 300,000 able-bodied labourers are 
in receipt of Government wages.* ‘ What is to be done with this 
immense army, and, upon what plea, or in what manner can it 
ever be disbanded? 

The leading feature of the Poor Law Amendment Bill was— 
relief within the walls of a suitable asylum, or relief, if out of 
doors, not in money but in food ;—this has been discarded. It 
proceeded upon a vast mass of evidence, shewing that all modes 
of combining out-door relief with out-door employment, of a 
productive nature, were liable to the grossest abuses, from the 
impossibility of providing adequate superintendence. This has 
been forgotten. Ireland must supply the same testimony, which, 
previous to the year 1834, was given by every parish in England, 
but given in vain. It had been demonstrated that half-a-crown 


* Of whom a large proportion are the Irish reapers, usually seen in England 
at harvest time, but who, during the last two harvests, have kept in their 
own country by the eleemosynary aid of Government. In Kent, during the last 
hop-picking season, the unusual and almost total absence of Irish families was 
the subject of general remark. 
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a week in money, to able-bodied labourers, for merely nominal 
services, was sufficient to demoralize an uneducated peasantry, 
by unsettling their habits; and now the whole peasantry of 


‘ Ireland are offered money-wages as relief, with half pay during 


a frost, where money-wages have never been heard of before 
in the winter season. , 

The responsibility of this mistake, perhaps attaches less to 
the government than to some of the leading organs of the press. 
We need hardly name the journals which, for the last ten years, 
have denounced the principle of asylums for the destitute, and 
insisted upon the substitution of out-door employment, artificially 
created. Well, they have their wish, and The Times, at least, 
which is now the foremost in exposing the mischiefs in opera- 
tion, should, from some respect to its own consistency, point out 
the waysin which its own former counsel can be taken, without 
resulting in evils of corresponding magnitude. 

Measures, however, we are told are in contemplation, ugon 
which of course we can pronounce no opinion, by which these 
evils will be checked. Hoping that a sound judgment will be 
exercised, but with doubts stronger than our confidence, we 
would here express a conviction, and offer it as a.caution to the 
framers of any new enactment, that productive employment 
cannot under any circumstances be mixed up with the principle 
of relief, without danger to the industry of the country. There 
are many public works which a government might fairly set on 
foot to develop national resources, and to prevent @ recurrence 
of distress, but such an object should rest, primarily, -upon its 
own merits, and not be confounded with that of present succour 
for the destitute. . 

Wherever wages aré to be earned the able and willing have 
the first claim, or the foundations of society, are overturned. 
To give a preference to the pauper is to rob the labourer. Let 
us add, that if the principle of relief in the shape of out-door 
employment to the able-bodied, with magney wages, is to be 
formally legalized, it is not one to be kept within bounds by 
any contrivance for placing it under the control of rate-burdened 
proprietors. They may be driven to ruin, but they will be as 
powerless to stay the downward movement, as English overseers 
and English parish vestries were in 1832, before the introduction 
of that Poor-Law Amendment Bill of which we are now reck- 
lessly abandoning all the essential provisions. 
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